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DEDICATION. 



Oh thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share 

In wedded love each pleasure and each care ; 

With whom, alas ! I fondly hoped to know 

The humble walks of happiness below ; 

If thy blest nature now unites above 

An angel's pity with a true wife's love, 

Still o'er my life preserve thy mild control. 

Correct my views, and elevate my soul ; 

Grant me thy peace and purity of mind. 

***** 

Grant me, like thee (whose heart knew no disguise. 
Whose blameless wishes never aimed to rise) 
To meet the changes Time and Chance present. 
With modest dignity and calm content. 
When thy last breath, ere Nature sunk to rest, 
Thy meek submission to thy God expressed; 



When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed ; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave. 
Its hope in death, its triumph o^er the grave ? 
The sweet Remembrance of unblemished youth, 
The still inspiring voice of Innocence and Truth ! 
Adapted from the " Pleasures of Memory," 



Like a shadow thrown 



Softly and lightly from a passing cloud. 
Death fell upon her 



Wordsworth, 



PREFACE. 



The reception given, both at home and 
abroad, to the writer's volume on the Italian 
Convents, is his apology for again trespassing 
on the public with a kindred subject. He 
ventures, however, to think that the novelty 
of the treatment will be held to atone in 
some degree, if not entirely, for the want of 
absolute novelty in the subject itself; al- 
though, in any case, the field is too wide a 
one to have been exhausted within the 
compass of a single volimie. 

Apart from the consideration that the 
sketches of monastic life which make up 
this volume, derive their colouring from 
France instead of Italy, it will be seen that 
whilst the lowly Franciscan friary, with its 
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barefooted mendicant tenants, constituted 
the main topic of the former work, the great 
Cistercian abbey, the palatial Chartreuse, 
and the stately priory of Canons Regular — 
with their vast, rambling, gloomy interiors, 
and historical traditions reaching far back 
into a hazy past — form the staple of the 
book now submitted to the reader. An 
additional and possibly more important 
variety will, it is hoped, be found in the 
attempt that has been made to group the 
facts into a succession of moral pictures 
more carefully drawn and more completely 
filled in, than those comprised in the view 
formerly given of convent life in Italy. 

Whatever may be the writer's short- 
comings in other respects, he has at least 
approached his subject unbiassed by sectarian 
or partizan feeling. It is, indeed, true that 
his deepest sympathies are with the political 
and social fruits of Protestantism. It was a 
Protestant country which, wrought up to a 
too fleeting pitch of enthusiasm by the 
eloquence of Clarkson and Wilberforce, dealt 
slavery its deathblow. It is a Protestant 
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country that has ever been foremost in 
proclaiming the golden maxims of civil and 
religious liberty. It is a Protestant country 
which (however foreigners may persuade 
themselves to the contrary) sets, more than 
any other, an example in its international 
relations of wielding its wide-spreading 
influence to promote the cause of right 
rather than in schemes of self-aggrandize- 
ment. A Protestant country, too, was the 
first to enact laws for the protection of 
helpless animals from the barbarity of man ; 
nor has a Protestant primate yet come for- 
ward — like a high Eoman Catholic dignitary 
in Ireland recently — to declare that God's 
judgments are upon this nation because of 
its over-tenderness to the brute creation ! 
On the other hand, the most earnest Re- 
former cannot but admit that the genius of 
Catholicism created an A Kempis ; and that 
under the same influence — ^to pass from 
ethics to art — arose the grandest architectural 
monuments of modem times, including, with 
a solitary exception, the magnificent series 
of our English cathedrals. 
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In looking at monasticism mainly from 
an sesthetic point of view — apart from its 
theological bearing — the author can at any 
rate claim the advantage of good company. 
Milton, Goldsmith, Cowper, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Rogers, Tennyson, and 
Longfellow, in our own language, with 
Petrarch and Tasso in the softer accents of 
Italy, are but a sprinkling of the poets who 
have sung of the beauty and romance associ- 
ated with the cloister ; and the great master 
of English prose, the sound Protestant and 
staunch Tory Johnson, has, in the sentence 
prefixed to this volume, sufficiently indicated 
his sense of the fund of poetry underlying 
our subject. Nevertheless, the writer desires 
to guard against the bare possibility of any 
remarks of his tending to encourage even 
the youngest or most inexperienced reader 
in entertaining an excessive admiration for 
the eccentric phase of human existence in 
quesfion — stiU less for those " ages of faith" 
in which monks and monasteries principally 
flourished. The impartial student of history 
can never forget that the so called ages of 
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faith were days of rapine and mnrder — of 
the stake and the rack — of kingly tyranny 
and priestly intolerance. 

It may be proper to add that these rambles 
among French monasteries in town and 
coimtry, were spread over five tours, and as 
many years, commencing with 1859. And 
further, that the subject being here viewed 
almost exclusively in its aesthetic aspect, it 
has been deemed appropriate to illustrate 
the volume not only with a few engravings, 
but also by a selection, from standard poets, 
of passages tending to cast the light and 
sunshine of poetry over the stem realities of 
claustral life. 



The larger part of this book was written 
two years ago, before the writer's hopes in 
this life were blasted by the unexpected loss 
of a young, devoted, and deeply loved wife. 
The sequel has been the work of a broken 
spirit, sustained in the eflTort needed to 
complete the original plan of the volume, by 
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a desire to do what lay in the writer s power, 
be it ever so little, to honour the beloved 
memory of her to whose warm sympathy 
and active assistance its conception and 
execution are chiefly due. The sad task has 
helped to soothe the anguish of many a 
dark and lonesome hour, by recalling some 
of the pleasing incidents of two journeys 
inseparably associated with one whose san- 
guine temperament and unselfish devotion 
of character were the mainstay of the 
author's existence. In bitterness of soul, 
and failing bodily health, he may but too 
truly say — to borrow the imagery of another 
who, like himself, had been struck down by 
crushing sorrow — 

'' An enduring cloud has fallen on me, 
And my soul from out tliat shadow shall be lifted, 

— Never more." 

Tbtswoeth, 

Sept, 18, 1866. 
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SCENES IN FRENCH MONASTERIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROVENCE. 
ST. MICHEL DE FEIGOLET. 

TH£ M0KA8TBBY. 

It was midnight on a Christmas eve in a lonqly 
valley of Provence, bounded by barren hills to 
which the few rustics of the neighbourhood give 
the name of mountains, that a deep-toned convent 
bell was heard vibrating among the rocks, to sum- 
mon monk and peasant alike to matins on the 
auspicious mom of Christ^s advent on earth. 

The last echoes of the monastery bell were 
dying away, when subdued notes of the organ 
broke softly on the ear, gradually swelling into a 
full burst of triumphant harmony, as a strange, 
half-spectral procession crossed the threshold of 
the priory church. Walking at a measured step, 

1 
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two abreast, a train of imearthly looking beings, 
slirouded in white, issued from the monastery, 
and, preceded by the tall capitular cross, and a 
couple of acolytes bearing lofty silver candlesticks 
'with lighted tapers, advanced slowly up the pea- 
sant-thronged nave to the choir at its further end. 
The effect of this sepulchral procession in the dead 
of night was heightened by a galaxy of wax-lights, 
and a rich display of gold and silver wrought vest- 
ments, but more than aU by soul-stirring strains 
of music, harmonizing with the joyous occasion 
that called them forth — ^the festival of the Nati- 
vity. 

Mingling with the organ^s swell, rose the chant 
of monks, who sang— 

*' With music strong and saintly song/'* 
their gruff bass voices modified by the alto notes 
of a few chorister boys. Grouped before the altar, 
stood the officiating clergy and their attendants, 
apparelled in copes of cloth of gold; handsome 
carpets had been specially spread for the occasion 
over the chancel floor; and vapoury clouds of 
incense, ascending firom gilded thuribles, swung to 
and fipo by acolytes^ made up the complement of 
this ecclesiastical spectacle. An imposing spec- 
* Coleridge. 
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tacle it certainly was, however such an exhibition 
of sensorial religion may jar with Protestant prin- 
ciples and practice. Fine music, briUiant illumi- 
nation, and a variety of pleasing effects of colour — 
the result of profuse gilding, in combination with 
gorgeous robes and bright tapestry — all contributed, 
when taken in connection with the quaint figures 
ranged on either side of the choir, and with tlie 
' romance of the midnight hour, to form an unusual 
and striking scene. 
To the chant of matins succeeded high mass. 

« In service high, and anthems clear, 
Ajb may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." ♦ 

The intoning of the sublime anthem ^^ Gloria in 
Excelsis,'' was a signal for ringing out the convent 
bell in memory of the glorious night on which, 
according to the Scripture narrative, these words 
were first sung by angelic choirs, to welcome the 
birth of a Messiah. After mass, choir and nave 
resounded with the psalms and canticles of the 
joyful office of Lauds; which ended, the long 
line of monks returned, as they had come, in slow 
procession, to the sacristy. The organ ceased its 
• Milton's "Penseroso." 

1—2 
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jubilant strains; the golden censers were hung 
up ; the countless wax-lights were, one by one, 
extinguished; the rustic congregation dispersed 
among their mountain homes; and church and 
monastery were once more given up to the solemn 
stillness of night. 

The spectacle thus faintly sketched was enacted 
in the priory of St. Michel de Frigolet on Christ- 
mas morning, 1861. The convent stands a few 
miles south of the Durance, within the borders of 
Provence, encircled by the mountains of Frigolet, 
whence its local designation. At the base of this 
clump of mountain-shaped hills is placed the iso- 
lated roadside station of Graveson, equally distant 
from the village of Graveson to the east, and the 
monastery westwards. On leaving the railway, 
you plunge at once into a gorge, shut in on either 
side by rocky crags, their stony tops and perpen- 
dicular sides relieved by little verdure save that of 
a spare crop of wild thyme — " frigole^' in Proven- 
9al — ^which has lent its name for centuries to this 
mountain group. As you ascend the steep and 
windiog valley, it gradually closes in, until, after 
crossing a bridge over a torrent, you come in view 
of the convent itself. 

It was on Christmas eve that the writer 
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knocked at its portal. He had toiled up the 
narrow defile in the teeth of a boisterous and 
penetrating north unnd^ the journey, being en- 
livened, however, spite of the wintry blast, by an 
echo of the 



-distant convent bell 



Einging the Angelas——"* 

No sooner was the priory gate reached, and ad- 
mittance sought, than the traveller received a wel- 
come with the offer of such hospitality as is con- 
sistent with the simple habits of the monks. 

" Once— on a Christmas eve — ere yet the roof 
Hung with the hymn of the Nativity, 
There came a stranger to the convent-gate, 
And asked admittance *'t 

St. Michel de Prigolet is said to have been 
founded in the eleventh century by the Benedic- 
tines of Mont Majeur, an ancient abbey, of which 
the ruins may still be seen near Aries. From the 
Benedictines, St. Michel passed, not later than 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, into the 
hands of canons regular of St. Austin, who appear 
to have dwelt here uninterruptedly for three hun- 
dred years, when the priory and its temporalities 
came into possession of the cathedral chapter of 
♦ Eogers* "Italy." t Ibid. 
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Avignon. The canons of Avignon, while taking 
care to retain the temporalities in their own 
hands, placed Augustinian friars in the convent, 
whose tenancy was determined only by the 
general suppression of the religions houses at the 
French Revolution. For threescore years the 
monastery remained secularized, serving in fact, 
during a considerable part of the time, as a farm. 
But some ten years since, the present prior, who 
had been commissioned at Rome to restore in 
France the order of canons regular of Premontre, 
jpurchased the buildings ; and in 1858 they were 
opened anew for monastic purposes. Thus the 
old monastery has belonged in succession to four 
great monkish societies : Benedictines, Austin 
canons, Austin friars, and canons of Premontre, 
popularly known in England, before the Re- 
formation, by the name of White Canons, from 
the colour of their habit. 

The history of the writer's acquaintance with this 
stately priory — to which he is indebted for nearly 
all his subsequent and exceptional opportunities 
of observing French claustral life — is soon told. In 
the spring of 1859, whilst staying on a visit in the 
neighbourhood of Avignon, he chanced to enter the 
gloomy church of the Cannes, attracted by some 
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religious ceremony that was going forward. A few 
moments afterwards there appeared in the pulpit 
a figure draped in white serge ; a spare rim of 
dark hair^ round the outer edge of the head^ just 
saving his otherwise shaven crown from abso- 
lute baldness. This strange figure^ big and burly, 
delivered himself of a telling discourse, wherein 
the merits of the order to which he belonged, that 
of Premontre, were by no means kept hidden 
under a bushel. No sooner had the preacher 
done than the writer traversed, with the crowd, 
the vast dusky nave, and passed beneath the great 
portal into the little Place des Cannes outside; 
nor thought more of the white figure till a year 
later, when, being again at Avignon, he saw, pla- 
carded upon a wall, a notice bearing reference to 
a fraternity of canons regular of Premontre lately 
settled in the suppressed priory of St. Michel de 
Prigolet, between Avignon and Tarascon. The 
jovial-looking monk of the Cannes pulpit recurred 
immediately to his mind; and being addicted to 
pedestrian excursions, he marked out the Fercola- 
tensian^ hills as the object of a walk. The prior, 
notwithstanding that his visitor came unprovided 

' * '' In hac Fercolatensi ecclesid.."— See an inscription 
quoted on page 18. 
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with an introduction, and without caring to 
inquire even the stranger's name, not only re- 
ceived his self-invited guest with courtesy, but 
naked him, on leaving, to renew his visit.* Upon 
more than one occasion he has since availed him- 
self of the invitation thus proffered ; and he may 
add that among the many houses of the kind in 
which it has been his lot to sojourn, whether in 
France or Italy, he retains no pleasanter recollec- 
tions than those associated with St. Michel de 
Prigolet. It is within a half hour's walk of 
the Graveson station, on the Marseilles railway ; 
and the traveller who should have a few hours at 
his disposal, might spend them less agreeably than 
in taking a hasty peep at the handsome priory 
that lies so snugly embosomed in the rock-girt 
vale of Frigolet. 

The square pile of building on the left of the 
frontispiece represents the main body of the mo- 
nastery, including the refectory, library, kitchen, 
and other basement offices, with the dormitories 
on the first storey; the cloister quadrangle occu- 
pying the centre of the whole. To the right 
stands the modem Gothic church ; the Roman- 
esque structure on the opposite flank of the con- 
vent (formerly the conventual church) now serving 
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chiefly as a chapter-house. At an interval of 
fifty yards, on the extreme right, are seen a suc- 
cession of outlying tenements, comprising the 
bakehouse, the choristers' lodgings, and a hostel 
reserved for the use of ladies doing pilgrimage to 
a noted shrine of the Madonna, adjoining the mo- 
nastery, to which we shall have occasion presently 
to refer more at length. In the background are the 
stables and cattle-sheds, with a dormitory for the 
poor overhead; the solitary building in the fore- 
ground of the picture representing the refectory 
assigned to their use. 

Among the varied points of interest connected 
with this monastery, its cloister claims, pre-emi- 
nently, the first place. It dates from the latter 
half of the eleventh century. With us, as every- 
one knows, the style of building prevalent at this 
period — which may be roughly described as a 
more developed and ornamental variety of the 
Anglo-Saxon — is called Norman, because origi- 
nally introduced from Normandy not long before 
the Conquest ; but in France all these early orders 
are denominated, with greater scientific precision, 
"le style Romain,'' or Romanesque, since they 
exhibit marked Roman characteristics, based on 
the round-headed arch. 
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It is noteworthy that the cloister and chapter- 
house alone are of any very high antiquity, the 
oldest among the domestic offices being assigned 
to the seventeenth century. This leads, inciden- 
tally, to an interesting point regarding the history 
of conventual architecture in France. It has been 
remarked of the monasteries of Italy, that they 
are built in a style corresponding to that of the 
churches attached to them — ^the Italian. Now, 
in the extant remains of English abbeys — as at 
Bolton and Tintem, Netley and Canterbury — it 
will be remembered that the monastic tenements 
likewise correspond in character to the churches 
to which they are annexed, both alike being 
Gothic. But in France, on the contrary — ^where 
Pointed Gothic is. as much the general style of 
ecclesiastical architecture as it is with us, in- 
cluding nearly every conventual church — almost 
all the convents themselves, with the single ex- 
ception of the cloister, are constructed after the 
Italian model. Thus, there is in this respect, a 
marked diflference between the old monasteries of 
France and those of England. In both the 
churches are Gothic (or in some cases Roman- 
esque, as in that of St. Michel de Frigolet) ; but 
while in England the domestic offices, so far as 
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they subsist, are also Gothic, these latter in 
France are built, almost universally, in the semi- 
classic or Italian order. 

This contrast in the styles of the ancient monas-» 
teries of England and France has been noticed by a 
judicious writer on ecclesiastical architecture.* 
Mr. Bloxam states the fact of the Italian character 
of most of the abbey buildings of France before the 
Revolution (the churches attached to them alone 
being Gothic) on the authority of a series of 
bird's-eye views of French monasteries, taken a 
century ago, which he saw in the library of the 
late president of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and 
so far as my personal observation extends, I am 
enabled to confirm his statement delivered at 
second-hand, from the source indicated. The same 
writer further remarks that the monastic build- 
ings of France seem to have been, for various 
reasons, mostly reconstructed in the 16th and 
17th centuries, which indeed is implied in the 
Italian characteristics they exhibit. It is relevant 
to our present subject to add, that the numerous 
religious houses erected of late years in France pre- 
sent, in a considerable proportion of instances, the 

* See Bloxam'a "Gothic Architecture," 6th edition, 
page 272. 
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same appearance as that which struck Mr. 
Bloxam^s eye in the plans of the older French 
monasteries^ viz., modem Italian domestic offices, 
side by side with Gothic churches. In a few 
cases, however, the conventual buildings also are 
now being erected on Gothic principles : one or 
two examples of which wiU be noticed in the 
course of this volume. 

But to return from our digression on the 
general characteristics of French conventual 
architecture, to the cloister of St. Michel de Fri- 
golet. This cloister constitutes a fine specimen 
of Romanesque. From the early period at which 
the several gradations of style classed under this 
head prevailed — few examples, probably, existing 
of a later date than the twelfth century — the reader 
will look not so much for rich carving or lightness 
of form, as for simplicity in design, and solidity of 
execution. In the cloister of Frigolet, accordingly, 
we do not find the light elegance of many of 
our English pointed Gothic cloisters — Salisbury, 
Peterborough, and Norwich, for instance — or 
of some of the French cloisters, such as Aries and 
Aix ; nor the delicate grace of the claustral 
arcades of St. John Lateran or St, PauFs at 
Bome; still less the unrivalled loveliness of the 
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giant cloister of Pavia. For each of these is later 
in date than the Provengal priory, and, therefore, 
in a lighter and more decorated style. On the 
other hand, we have here a good specimen of the 
severe simplicity and massiveness characteristic 
of Boman architecture, and, in a greater or less 
degree, of the several orders derived from it. 

The cloister, of which the south and west sides 
are shown in the accompanying sketch, forms 
a quadrangular arcade, comprising twenty-four 
circular arches. These arches spring from heavy 
square piers, resting on a base of about a foot 
high, carried continuously roimd the quadrangle. 
A plain projecting stringcourse, like a cornice 
at a low elevation, extends in a straight line from 
the impost of each arch, or point at which the arch 
springs from its pier, to that of the next, thus 
making a connecting link between the several 
arches. Massive stone ribs support the vaulting 
of the roof. Two of the cloister angles exhibit 
carved images, one representing a bird, the other 
a grotesque head; beneath the latter will be 
noticed a slender ornamental shaft, with a sculp- 
tured capital, possibly of later date than the rest. 
It would seem, indeed, that the cloister was not 
built throughout at the same period, for the 
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arches of the north gallery are less elevated than 
those on the other sides, and the stringcourse 
moulding, which is J)roportionately lower, is of a 
more decorated character, displaying at intervals 
foliated carving, instead of a merely plain pro- 
jection. 

The four claustral arcades composing the quad- 
rangle, each measure sixty feet and a half in 
' length, nine in breadth, and fourteen and a hali 
high. The doorway on the left, which is ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, opens into the 
chapter-house. The portal facing you, at the ex- 
tremity of the southern gallery, leads to the dor- 
mitories ; while of the two doors seen to the right 
of the drawing, the first conducts through a 
covered gallery to the priory church, and the 
second takes you into an apartment, surrounded by 
glass bookcases, which the present monks use as a 
library, although it served their predecessors for a 
refectory. This cloister, on account of its anti- 
quity — being older probably than any of our 
remaining English cloisters — combined with its 
perfect state of preservation, forms a valuable ar- 
chitectural study. The slight, yet accurate, sketch 
here given (which, as well as the frontispiece and 
-costumes of Premontre, were taken expressly for 
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the present work,) will suffice to convey some idea 

of a fine relic of eleventh century art and masonry. 

The cloister roof constitutes, externally, an 

open-air terrace — a ^^ solarium^' in monkish La- 

tinity no less than in that of Plautus — where you 

may enjoy your "walk of meditation'^ in the 

cool of evening ; for by day the covered galleries 

underneath, showing 

Arch beyond arch, a shelter or a shade 
As the sky changes * 

would be preferable at most seasons in a Proven9al 
climate. A castellated parapet lines the edges of 
the terraced roof, — an exact counterpart of Cow- 
per's " roof embattled high,'' as he says, when 
painting the " gloomy scenes" of a Sicilian monas- 
tery a hundred years since. More than once have 
I beguiled my leisure with leaning over this em- 
battlement, and admiring the plants in the square 
flower garden below ; watching, perhaps, at the 
same time some cowled monk pass athwart the 
cloistered arcades at a rapid stride, or with 
measured, meditative step, as suited his individual 
temperament; or now observing a lighthearted, 
giggling chorister boy tripping merrily over the 
pavement which had been thus trodden by succes- 

* Eogers* « Italy." See his poem on Bologna. 
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sive generations for eight long centuries. A 
thoughtful mind and feeling heart could not but 
be sensible of the contrast between the grave 
recluse who had done with life save as a prepara- 
tion for death, and the beaming countenance of 
tie laughing lad on whom the world, with all the 
bright anticipations of it formed by the young, 
was only just beginning to dawn. 

Whilst gazing on the scene before me, I have 
been roused from my reverie by the tolling of a 
bell in an adjoining turret : when soon, from paved 
dormitory, and stone staircase, and vaulted cloister, 
would come the familiar sound of a numerous fra- 
ternity hurrying, it might be to prayer, or, accord- 
ing to the hour, to a spare meal in the refectory. 

When first I visited St. Michel de Frigolet I 
had the good fortune to see the cloister before the 
process of " restoration'^ had transformed the 
prints of winter storms and simimer suns, the 
mossy weather tints and the soft grey hues 
gathered in long years upon mouldings whose 
original sharpness time had worn away, into a 
uniform glare of whitewash ; and before its four 
and twenty open arches had been filled in with 
modem glazed windows. You now need to know 
the history of the place, or to have some eye for 
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architecture, to discern that this venerable cloister 
is not of recent date, so span new is the face put 
upon it by the colourless wash. But this blotting 
out the stamp of antiquity which, till recently, 
characterized these claustral precincts, though to 
be regretted, is of less importance than the demo- 
lition of an old inscription — a touching and singu- 
larly apt quotation from the Psalms — with which 
the good taste and religious feeling of a former 
age had embellished the gateway that formed the 
main entrance to the cloister and monastery alike. 
What had escaped the iconoclasm of the French 
revolution, what seventy years of subsequent 
desecration had spared, has been lately chiselled 
out, for no better reason than that as the doorway 
beneath — a work of the seventeenth century — 
differed in style from the adjoining cloister, it was 
desirable to remove the old portal elsewhere, ana 
replace it with a modern Romanesque substitute. 
But exact symmetry is dearly purchased at the 
cost of sacrificing monimients hallowed by the 
associations of two or three centuries. Nor can 
setting up the same inscription afresh over another 
doorway compensate for the obliteration of the 
actual letters as cut in the stone ten or a dozen 
generations ago. 
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The words in question^ which were engraved in 
the wall above the monastery gate, and, at the date 
of the writer's first visit, were easily legible, ran 
thus : ^^ Ecce elongavi fagiens : et mansi in solitu- 
dine. Quoniam vidi iniqnitatem et eontradic- 
tionem in civitate/' The English equivalent 
being, "Ito, I fled, and got me far away: and 
dwelt in the wilderness. For I have beheld 
iniquity and contradiction in the city/^ 

Nor is this the only inscription that has recently 
disappeared. Whilst strolling through the cloister 
in the spring of 1860, when a new wing was being 
added to the conventual buildings, I had the 
curiosity to turn over a heap of broken stones 
that lay piled up, like rubbish, in a recess. On a 
rough pavement of stone I found what proved to 
be a monumental record, which, though imperfect, 
had a direct bearing upon the history of the place, 
since it confirmed the traditionary evidence of 
Augustinian friars having dwelt here in the seven- 
teenth century. The brief and mutilated, but 
authentic record was this : — " Dfii. 1662 Mense 
Augusto Die X Augustinianis discalceatis in hac 
Fercolatensi ecclesili commorantibus.^'^ 

* [In the year] of our Lord 1662, on the lOth day of 
the month of Angost, when the barefooted Augustinians 
dwelt in this charch [i.e. monastery] of Frigolet. 
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• A third inscription^ three centuries old, engraved 
in the wall on the south side of the cloister, has 
met with a better fate. This lithograph seems to 
have been executed by an inhabitant of Tarascon, 
a man of a more pious than literary turn of mind, 
who, after suffering from the plague then devas- 
tating the neighbourhood, had come hither, as he 
says, ''to do quarantine/' The following is a 
copy of his handiwork as it is to be seen to this 
day in the cloister of St. Michel de Prigolet, 
although, with singular taste, the quaint time-worn 
letters have been traced out with bright red paint 
upon a wall dazzlingly white with recent wash : — 

mS. MAE. 
W. MOVEISE BOVGISTET 1688. 
LE Z MAE FAESANT QVARANTEINE 
AV PBESENT LIEV DIEV SOIT A 
NEE AIDE ET NOVS VELHE GAEDE DE 
LA MALAblE CONTAGIVSE ET VEVLHE 
DONNEE A NEE VILE DE TAEASC. LA 
SANTE ET A TOS SEVS QVIL CE PEESET 
ECHEIT LIEONT ANSIN SOIT IL. .AMEN * 



* IHS. Master 

— * Maurice Bongnet, doing quarantine in this place 
oa the 2nd of May, 1588, God help us and may he d«ign . 
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But if the architectural and monastic authori- 
ties at Frigolet have been little sparing of old 
inscriptions^ it must be acknowledged that a sound 
discretion has been exercised in regard to a series 
of legends which have been placed in German 
characters continuously round the cloister walls. 
These, moreover, being all extracted from the 
Bible, will be duly appreciated by the Protestant 
visitor. The quotations on the cloister wall next 
the refectory commend the virtues of temperance, 
and trust in God for bodily necessaries. Those 
contiguous to the chapter-house, exhort the 
brethren freely to acknowledge their sins ; one of 
the chief duties of the monks when in chapter, 
consisting in accusing themselves publicly of their 
laches in contravention of the rule of their order. 
Other inscriptions of a similar kind follow, the 
entire series being selected from Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, or the Psalms, with a reference in each 
case to chapter and verse. 

Before quitting the cloister for the other parts 
of this monastery, I will venture to add a word 
on the fundamental importance of the cloister in 

to preserve us from contagious disease, and vouchsafe to 
grant health to our town of Tarascon, and to all those who 
shall read this writing. Amen. 
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conventual architecture generally; and on the 
high antiquity of the plan of construction by 
which a cloistered quadrangle is made the centre 
point of the whole building. 

The cloister forms a central court to which all 
the principal monastic buildings and offices con- 
verge. Abutting on its shady arcades, stand the 
church, chapter-house, refectory, kitchens, the 
monks^ parlour, or " salle de r6cr6ation^^ (when 
there is one), and sometimes the library. On the 
first floor are the cells — a corridor, with the cell 
doors opening into it, usually running roimd the 
whole extent of the quadrangle, the windows on 
one side looking over the cloister, and those on 
the other commanding a view of the garden. The 
second storey, where this is met with, generally con- 
tains a set of cells and dormitories corresponding 
to those on the lower floor. Such, with few excep- 
tions, is the normal plan on which convents are 
built. It applies, though of course with impor- 
tant diflerences of size and decoration, equally to 
the lowly mendicant friary, and the stately Bene- 
dictine or Cistercian abbey. Consequently, when 
a conventual church with its adjacent cloister have 
been preserved, as is the case with so many of our 
English cathedrals and their cloisters, we possess 
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besides their cliief points of architectural interest, 
a general index to what must have been the scale 
and situation of the monastic offices. In further 
illustration of the important place occupied by 
the cloister in the monastic economy — domestic 
as well as artistic — it may be worth calling to 
mind that the word cloister in English, cloitre in 
French, chiostro in Italian, and claustrum in eccle- 
siastical Latinity, are all often used, on the prin- 
ciple o{ pars pro iotoy not merely for the covered 
central court ; but, in an abstract sense, to denote 
the convent at large. And in German, even the 
vernacular for a monastery is Kloster. 

Closely allied to the subject of claustral archi- 
tecture is the remarkable fact, which I have never 
seen noticed, and still less accounted for, that 
while you often meet in Italy with double clois- 
ters, and occasionally with a third set — comprising 
so many distinct arcaded quadrangles, connected 
only by a short passage leading from one to the 
other — no instance of a double, to say nothing of 
a treble, cloister has come under my observation 
among the numerous conventual buildings, actual 
or suppressed, of France and England. Two of 
the largest cloisters in the world are those of the 
Certosa at Rome, designed by Michael Angelo; 
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and the peerless cloister of Pavia. Yet each of 
these princely priories possesses a second cloister^ 
inferior only in size^ not at all in beauty^ to the 
principal quadraogle. The &mons Dominican 
convent of St. Mark's at Florence — of which 
Savonarola was prior — also incloses two sets of 
doistersj made illustrious in the annals of art by 
Fra Angelico^s frescoes. And even the unpre- 
tending mendicant friaries have their double 
cloisters^ examples of which may be seen in the 
Capuchin houses at Rome and Savona^ and the 
little rural friary of San Bamaba^ on the heights 
above Genoa. The almost palatial monastery of 
Franciscan Conventuals at Padua — so called^ be- 
cause^ unlike their mendicant brethren, they enjoy 
revenues and live in fine convents — exhibits no 
less than three spacious cloistered courts, con- 
tiguous to one another, and to the great Basilica 
of St. Antony of Padua, forming the convent 
church. The several Italian cloisters here enu- 
merated are all worth a visit from an artistic point 
of view, except those of the Capuchins, which are 
remarkable only as instances of the double clois- 
ter — an architectural speciality unknown (so far 
as the present writer's experience goes) north of 
the Alps. 
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The construction by which the cloister is madcr 
the centre point of the entire edifice, is of high 
antiquity, coining down to us, as it does, from 
classical days. For the plan on which the Romans 
built their houses, borrowed by them from the 
Greeks, has been transmitted to our times by the 
monastic bodies, ever jealous of change: their 
first monasteries having been erected when Roman 
manners, if not Roman rule, still governed the 
civilized world. The cloister, with its open space 
in the middle, has a prototype in the ^^ peristy- 
lium,^^ or colonnaded court of Roman architecture. 
What other than a cloister were the ^^ peristylia 
quadrata ^^ of Vitruvius ? And it happens that in 
Italy at the present day a cloister is commonly 
called ^^ un peristilio,^' so that not only the ancient 
practice of building in this form is retained, but 
even the Latin name itself is preserved. 

The Greco-Roman houses, such as those now 
seen at Pompeii, with their cloistered courts, into 
which the principal apartments open, are doubt- 
less the models from which the earliest monaste- 
ries were built; just as we have relics of Roman 
manners in the monastic frock or tunic; in the 
refectory, with its tables left unoccupied on the 
outer side, according to Roman fashion, for ser- 
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vants to wait on the guests; and in the very 
language which, if not spoken vernacularly in 
religious houses, is as household words to all, at 
least, in holy orders, besides being the medium 
through which the Church services are celebrated. 
It may, indeed, be said of the monasteries of the 
present day, that they retain not only a large infu- 
sion of the spirit and manners of the middle ages, 
but also several remnants of customs derived from 
those remoter classical times to which they trace 
their origin. 

We have tarried somewhat in the cloister of St. 
Michel de Frigolet, both on account of its intrinsic 
antiquarian and artistic interest, and because it 
seemed desirable to illustrate the fundamental 
importance of the cloister in conventual architec- 
ture. The other parts of the monastery will be 
passed more rapidly in review. 

From the cloister let us step into the adjoining 
refectory. This is a modem apartment measuring 
fifty-seven feet in length by twenty-three wide. 
It has a vaulted roof, and would constitute a 
handsome hall, were not its proportions in some 
degree marred by want of elevation, this having 
been sacrificed to the object of building a dormi- 
tory on the top of it. Nevertheless, even as it is. 
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the refectory is sufficiently spacious to produce a 
good eflfect, especially should the visitor be fortu- 
nate enough to get a glimpse of it during a meal 
time. The long, narrow tables wiU then be lined, 
on the side next the wall, by white-clad monks 
taking their slender repast in silence, broken only 
by the voice of a public reader, who, standing 
before a small deal desk in the middle of the 
apartment, reads aloud out of a devotional book — 
sometimes &om the Roman Martyrology, at 
another time, perhaps, from a Life of St. Augus- 
tine, the primitive founder of the canons regular ; 
but invariably finishing with a few sentences from 
the ^^ Imitation of Christ.'^ At the upper end of 
the refectory, and at a separate table — ^which is 
alone graced by a table-cloth — sits the prior, with 
any guests he may happen to have. The rule of 
silence, however, is as strictly observed between 
the prior and his visitors, as it is by the brother- 
hood themselves. Meanwhile, a lay brother or 
two step noiselessly about, bringing in or remov- 
ing plates and dishes. Let a monk arrive late, 
that is, after formal Latin grace, and you will 
see him fall on his knees by way of penance ; 
nor will he rise till the prior has given leave, 
signified by a tap on the table in front of him. 
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with a light wooden hammer made for the 
purpose. 

Such was the scene^ for example^ presented by 
the refectory of St. Michel de Prigolet at the 
Christmas referred to in the opening of this 
chapter. A somewhat more liberally furnished 
board than usual^ but withal meagre enough^ 
marked the festive character of the day, which 
was yet further indicated by the distribution of 
tiny square bits of bright-coloured cake, tough as 
leather, such as is cpmmonly e&ten in France at 
Christmas time. Otherwise, Christmas in the 
monks^ refectory differed not firom another day. 
The same unbroken silence; the same monoto- 
nous reading; the same total abstinence from 
flesh, and other food of a rich and exciting kind. 
Neither were the picture-hung walls of the 
common hall of St. Michael's priory decked with 
branches of prickly holly, or sprays of delicate 
mistletoe, or dark tinted ivy, which, in the home- 
steads of England, mark the advent of the little 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

Among the guests at the prior's table on this 
Christmas day, one in particular fixed my atten- 
tion. The strangers present, besides three or four 
secular priests, and a French lay writer, included 



^ 
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an elderly gentleman of venerable appearance and 
yet powerful frame, seated on the prior's right : 
his handsome features set off by a patriarchal 
beard, and a soldierly looking moustache, while 
his person was attired in a flowing white robe, 
with a conspicuous red cross over the breast ; the 
crimson escutcheon being thrown into strong 
relief by the snowy whiteness of his apparel. 
This was a Spanish monk — a veritable '^ red cross 
knight^^ — ^being one of the few living representa- 
tives of the famous military and religious order of 
Calatrava : 



• a bloodie crosse he bore, 



The deare remembrance of his djing Lord, 
For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore. 

Taking leave of this Christmas scene in a 
monkish refectory, we shall pass through a vesti- 
bule, where may be observed, seated at table, four 
or five invalided brethren, to whom it is permitted, 
on medical grounds, to eat meat — an article of 
diet which never enters the common hall, not 
even in favour of the most distinguished visitors* 
The vestibule is furnished with apparatus for 
washing hands before meals ; a ceremony which 
not a few of the brotherhood scamper through in 
an amusingly perfunctory manner. The vestibule 
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in question serves to separate the refectory from 
the kitchen^ which^ with the addition of a black 
wooden cross at one side, displays the usual 
characteristics of foreign kitchens in its rows of 
small circular stoves, and the array of copper 
culinary utensils suspended from the walls. Next 
the kitchen is the cellarer's, or manciple's office, 
where the household stores are kept and dispensed. 
The new priory church on the south side of the 
cloister, now nearly finished, comprises a vast 
nave with lateral aisles, and a pair of tall towers 
over the eastern end of the choir. It contrasts 
strongly with the ancient and much smaller 
church dedicated to St. Michael, on the opposite 
flank of the monastery, chiefly used at present, as 
we have seen, for a chapter-house. Each of these 
buildings bears stamped upon it the impress of 
the age in which it was built. For, while the 
modem church of Notre Dame is a fine specimen 
of the revived Gothic of our own day, St. Michel, 
on the other hand — coeval, as it is, with the 
cloister, or possibly older still, judging from its 
rude architecture — exhibits the semicircular 
arches and windows, the massive piers, together 
with the rigid simplicity of design, and the 
enduring solidity that mark early Roman- 
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esque. Indeed^ so stunted and incomplete at the 
base are the dwarf piers of this little church, that 
they suggest the hypothesis that its pavement, 
which is now raised several feet above the adja- 
cent cloister, may originally have been at the 
lower level; at least it seems difficult otherwise 
to account for the singular phenomenon of 
columns presenting every appearance of having 
been cut short in the middle. 

Contiguous to the convent is the shrine of the 
Madonna already mentioned. It is frequented by 
numerous pilgrims, and reputed to be anterior in 
date to the monastic foundation itself. In the 
seventeenth century this shrine was visited by 
Anne of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., to implore 
the intercession of the Virgin in behalf of the ob- 
ject she had most at heart, the birth of a son and 
heir to the crown of France. On the birth of 
Louis XIV. she caused the existing decorations of 
the chapel — ^now incorporated in the new church — 
to be executed as a token of gratitude for the ac- 
complishment of her wishes. These sumptuous 
decorations include a dozen or fourteen paintings, 
representing the chief passages in the life, scrip- 
tural and legendary, of the Virgin Mary. Six 
pictures adorn each side of the chapel^ with two 
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more at the further end ; the whole being inlaid 
in the wainscot, and encircled by carved wood- 
work, richly gilt, producing a gorgeous eflfect: 
the more so, since both the paintings and their 
ornamental accessories display considerable artis- 
tic feeling. It is said that to save this shrine 
from destruction at the outburst of the Revolu- 
tion, some public-spirited person engaged in com- 
merce, piled it to the roof with merchandise, a 
device by which the costly decorations were pre- 
served alike from the vandalism of an excited 
mob, and the greed of individual spoilers. 

From the monastic buildings and offices on the 
basement, you ascend a broad flight of stone stairs 
to the storey above. Standing for a moment at 
the foot of the staircase, one gets a glimpse of an 
old dormitory, on the ground floor, parallel with 
the eastern side of the cloister, and containing a 
series of cells, with windows overlooking the 
rocky hills at the back of the monastery. This 
dormitory, as well as another corresponding to it 
on the first storey, may be assigned to some 
period between the Reformation and the disso- 
lution of the religious houses throughout France 
seventy years since. The ample dimensions of 
the dormitory in question, coupled with a solid- 
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looking pavement of flagstones, together with a 
dim obscurity shed over it through being lit only 
by a single casement at the extreme end, impart 
to it quite a pictorial efiect, and one thoroughly 
monastic, as you gaze along the silent, shadowy 
vista, in receding perspective. 

Leaving the gloomy corridor behind us, let us 
ascend the broad, balustraded staircase to the 
corresponding dormitory overhead, passing on 
our way a few indififerent oil paintings and worse 
than indififerent plaster busts. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to observe that a 
dormitory, in conventual phraseology, means 
simply a corridor or passage into which the cells 
open. But originally — in the early ages of mo- 
nasticism— a dormitory signified a hall containing, 
on either side, the beds of the monks, separatied, 
possibly, by a slight partition, with a passage, 
more or less broad, up the centre of the apart- 
ment. In those early days, the dormitories 
served exclusively as bed chambers; but, in 
course of time, the canvas partition, or a few feet 
of thin boarding — ^though even this was probably at 
first dispensed with — got gradually exchanged for 
solid walls and stout doors by which the cells in 
most monasteries came to be completely inclosed ; 



'^ 
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the name of dormitory being in that case reserved 
only for the passage into which the cells open. 
When the monks severally acquired the use of a 
separate room^ it naturally became^ not only their 
sleeping apartment^ but a place of study and re-* 
tirement whenever they were not im choir or the 
refectory ; and the present practice grew up for the 
tenants of the cells^ whenever absent from them^ to 
lock and take away the key of the door^ thus consti- 
tuting them essentially private chambers. This, 
then, is what is now ordinarily meant by a monk's 
cell — ^not the narrow recess in a public dormitory, 
which the primitive coenobites understood by the 
term. In their time anyone who had a mind to 
live in complete seclusion repaired, not to a mo- 
nastery, but to the mountain top or lonely glen in 
quality of hermit. 

With some strict orders, however, professing to 
follow the ^'primitive observance/' or original 
statutes, of very ancient monastic institutes, the 
practice of having common dormitories instead of 
private cells is retained to this day. The name of 
'^ ceU'' is, it is true, preserved, but it then applies 
merely to the limited space partitioned oflP for 
each bed by canvas, or boarding, reaching a few 
feet from the ground, with a curtain in lieu of a 

3 
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door, to screen the inmate from the view of per- 
sons passing along the intermediate passage. Such 
is the case with the reformed Cistercians^ and the 
canons regular of Premontr^, following the '' pri- 
mitive observance/' by the latter of whom this 
monastery is tenanted. Thus we find that a newly 
built dormitory at St. Michel de Frigolet is 
arranged in the manner described^ the name of 
the occupier of each tiny alcove being inscribed 
over its curtained entrance, and a single window 
sufficing to light a pair of cells. 

We have now taken a cursory view of the con- 
ventual buildings properly so called; and the 
principal out-tenements, as shown in the frontis- 
piece, have also been enimierated. Besides these, 
there is, at the back of the monastery, a hospice 
for the reception of boarders — ^its position neces- 
sarily excluding it from the sketch — comprising a 
number of separate chambers, and a refectory. 
With this group of tenements in irregular outline, 
clustering round the convent, flanked by its twin 
towers, the reader will appreciate the comparison 
of the priory of St. Michel de Frigolet — as seen 
by a traveller approaching from a distance — to a 
hiU-girt village, with its church standing out 
conspicuous among the surroimding cottages. 



CHAPTER II. 

PROVENCE. 

ST. MICHEL DE FRIGOLET. 

THE MONKS. 

The canons regular who have fixed their earthly 
home within the venerable walls of St. Michel de 
Frigolet, take for their rule of life the original 
statutes of their order, enacted at different times 
in the course of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; and these they profess to carry out in 
their primitive stringency. After comparing, 
from close observation, the daily routine of these 
monkish canons with the early statutes of the 
Premonstratensian order, the writer has satisfied 
himself that they i^ee substantially, although 
there may be divergencies in a few points of 
minor monaent. In reviewing, therefore, the life 
of the actual tenants of St. Michel de Frigolet, 
we shall have presented to us — -reflected, as it 
were, in a mirror — an appreciable part of the life 

3—2 
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and manners of the monks in one of the stricter 
monasteries six or seven hundred years ago. 

To begin, then, with the personal appear- 
ance of the Premonstratensians as seen in 
the vale of Frigolet. This is peculiar even among 
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denizens of the cloister, owing to the uniform 
whiteness of every portion of their habiliments, 
from the crown of the head to the soles of the 
feet. Several orders adopt a white habit, and 
notably the Carthusians; but none adhere so 
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rigidly to it in all circumstances as the disciples 
of St. Norbert. They even go shod in white, 
while the Carthusians are content to use common 
black leather, besides enveloping themselves in a 
black cloak when abroad. The Premonstratensian 
canon wears a white woollen frock with, in cold 
weather, a long cape or cloak of the same colour. 
The cloak is likewise worn in choir and when 
travelling; in the latter case a broad-brimmed 
hat of white felt, with pendant tassels, takes the 
place of the monk^s cowl, or of the square cap, 
with one or other d£ which they cover their heads 
at other times. The Premonstratensian canons, 
according to Dugdale's ^^ Monasticon/^ used to 
carry a fur tippet over the arm, similar to the 
fur tippets worn in the same way by canons of 
Roman Catholic cathedrals at this day ; but those 
of St. Michel de Frigolet — probably because pro- 
fessing the ^' primitive observance ^^ of their order 
— dispense with the tippet, being apparelled as 
shown in the portraits accompanying the present 
chapter. 

A light greyish tint distinguishes the habit of 
the lay brothers from the pure white worn by 
the canons. It is unnecessary to observe that 
the lay brethren in houses of this order, though 
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they take the vows, and assume the monastic 
garb, do not rank as canons. Yet, in the analogous 
case of the religious orders of military knights, 
the lay members are admissible to the degree of 
knighthood, if we may credit an anecdote told of 
Caravaggio the painter, that he took the vows 
and acquired the status of a serving brother 
among the knights of Malta, expressly to enable 
him to fight a duel with one Tomasino, an Italian 
knight, who had disdainfully refused his challenge, 
on the score of the artistes inferior social position. 
Sut many is the slip betwixt cup and lip; for 
hardly was Caravaggio invested with his new 
patent of knighthood, when he fell ill on his way 
home, and died at Bome before he could kill his 
man. 

Conformably to the early practice of the 
Christian Church, and to their own primitive 
statutes, the brotherhood at St. Michel de Frigolet 
rise to matins at midnight, as described in the 
opening scene of this volume; although on ordi- 
nary days this service is not marked by the same 
statelinesa of ceremonial that was displayed on 
that occasion. But, be the rite pompous or plain, 
and whether the liturgy be sung or said, there is 
an undefined influence in the midnight hour — 
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when the hum and turmoil of the world are 
hushed^ and most living things are at rest — ^that 
imparts a mixture of solemnity and romance to 
the matin office. 

** There's music in the depth of night. 
When the world is still and dim, 
And the stars flame out in their pomp of Hght, 
Like thrones of the cherubim." 

Laying aside romance and poetry, however, 
and reverting to the matter-of-fact realities of our 
'subject, scarcely have the brethren got back to 
their hard straw beds, and fallen, perhaps, into a 
soimd slumber after many a weary toss — ^for all 
unite in bearing testimony to the wakefulness 
following upon matins — ^than the inexorable bell 
tolls for prime. Their chant at this fresh hour 
of the morning — five o^clock — ^mingles with the 
early orisons of the birds ; and church and choir, 
shrouded, it may be, in darkness when the office 
opens, gradually throw off the shades of night as 
the rising sun tinges with its golden light the 
outline of the eastern hiUs, and paints the clear 
Provencal sky with soft rosy hues. 

From singing prime the brotherhood pass in 
procession across the cloister to the chapter-house, 
where a daily chapter is held. A light breakfast^ 
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office supposed to be sung (and in Italy the hour 
is varied so that it shall be sung) at the point of 
time when day and night meet in dusky twilight. 
Often have I sat — ^nor sat alone — ^in Prigolet's 
Gothic aisle, when the organ's swell and choral 
chant, in the closing anthem of this closing service 
of the day, have made the vaulted roof echo and 
echo again with their dulcet harmonies : 

" When the dying flame of day 
Through the chancel shot its ray. 
Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint Hght on the cowled head."* 

To the soothing melody supervenes the no less 
soothing silence of the self-scrutiny that ever ac- 
companies, in monastic houses, the falling shades 
of night. Another interval, and the brotherhood 
betake them to their couches of stiff, crackling 
straw; the hour for which is eight o'clock, and 
the signal a tinkling hand-bell, rung by a lay 
brother as he paces the dimly lit corridors with 
slow and noiseless tread. 

Many a time have I stood before some barred 

window that served to light indifferently a long 

tunnel-like dormitory, watching one or more of 

* the brethren plying their manual labour. Now 

* LoDgfellow. 
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it has been a white frocked recluse — ^his head 
shielded from the rays of a midsummer sun by a 
flapping straw hat — guiding a plough over the 
stony soil around; or now, agaui, a couple of 
fellow monks in similar flapping hats, busily 
tilling, beneath a cloudless July sky, the neatly 
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kept kitchen garden at the back of the monastery. 
On other occasions I have amused myself by 
leaning out of my cell casement, observing the 
sub-priOT with his white woollen skirt tucked up 
about his knees — ''retrousse/' as they say — 
wheeling a barrow of cement for the use of the 
masons employed on the new conventual build- 
ings. Or the same worthy monk might be seen 
bending under the weight of a bulky faggot of 
sticks, which possibly he had been collecting fix)m 
some neighbouring thicket. Meanwhile, not a 
few of the fraternity were engaged on household 
and other duties, of which the scene lay within 
the convent interior. 

During the threescore years that this monas- 
tery remained secularized after its suppression, 
every vestige of its archives, every remnant of 
church furniture and other chattels appertaining 
to its former inmates, had disappeared. The 
present monks, when they took possession, found 
only bare walls and devastated tenements. It was 
therefore with considerable interest, and not 
without surprise, that on my last visit to St. 
Michel de Frigolet I learnt that a manuscript of 
high antiquity, which had belonged to the monas- 
tery before its dissolution, and containing a detailed 
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account of its territorial possessions six centuries 
ago^ had been fortuitously found. This manuscript^ 
through mere accident, fell as waste paper into 
the hands of a grocer of Tarascon, and narrowly 
escaped the inglorious fate of serving to wrap up 
parcels of cheese and butter for his customers. 
Indeed, a part of one leaf has been used for some 
such purpose. The remainder, comprising several 
folios, was happily rescued from destruction ; and 
it has now once more become the property of the 
monks of St. Michel de Frigolet. 

The manuscript thus recovered is written on 
parchment, in Latin, and consists of an inventory 
of the manors appertaining to this monastery in 
the year 1229. It had doubtless remained in the 
conventual archives till their dispersion at the Re- 
volution. After an interval of more than half a 
century it has again returned to the place where 
it had lain for so many centuries, and where, too, 
it was probably drawn and engrossed. Several of 
the manors thus catalogued, six or seven hundred 
years since, exist under the same designation at 
the present day, among the number being Grave- 
son, a village and parish giving name to the rail- 
way station nearest to the old priory. Many an 
interesting fact might, doubtless, be gleaned from 
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this document by any antiquary bent on collect- 
ing materials for the local history of the western 
part of Provence. The following is a translation 
of the preamble of the manuscript, showing its 
origin and purport : — 

"In the year of our Lord's Incarnation 
MCCXXIX. I, Farandus, by the Divine per- 
mission, prior of the Monastery of St. Michel de 
Frigolet, after taking diligent counsel with the 
canons of the said monastery ; and considering 
that our lands and possessions were dispersed in sun- 
dry places ; acting on the counsel and information 
of brother Barbarini, who was at the head of all our 
agriculture, and with the help also of brother Hugh, 
one of our canons (both of whom walked in person 
over the localities in question), we have caused a 
catalogue to be written of all the lands then pos- 
sessed by our monastery-, whether by grant from 
the faithful, by purchase, or by exchange. 

"And whereas on some of these lands there 

were stone landmarks, and on others none, we 

propose, with the divine assistance, to put stone 

boundaries throughout all those estates where 

they have not yet been placed. * * We have 

begun, then, thus, firstly:'^* 

* Anno incamationis Dominic® MOCXXIX, ego Fa- 
randos divinft permissione prior monasterii Sancti Mi- 
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Then comes a mimite list of all the landed pos- 
sessions of the monastery in the year 1229. It is 
noteworthy that the convent had already passed 
from the Benedictines^ its founders^ to the canons 
regular, as appears from the mention made of the 
canons collectively, and of canon Hugh in parti- 
cular, in the MS. just cited. 

It was a highly improbable circumstance that 
an important MS. should be recovered, by a mere 
accident, after the lapse of so many years since 
its abstraction from the conventual archives. But 
this is not the only remarkable event of the 
kind which has to be recorded in connection with 
this monastery. About the same time that the 
MS. was found, a boy picked up, on the highway, 
the old seal of the priory of St. Michel de Frigolet 

chaelis de Frigoleto, una com omnibus canonicis dicti mo- 
nasteriihabito diligenti consilio ; quia terrse et possessiones 
nostne per diversa loca erant dispersse, consilio et cog- 
nitione fratris Barbarini qui erat super omnem agricultu- 
ram ; et auzilio fratris Hugonis canonici nostri qui ambo 
ambulaverunt per singula loca ; fecimus scribi omnes 
terras quas tunc habebat et possidebat Ecclesia nostra, 
lar^itione fidelium, emptione, vel per mutationem. 

Et quia in quibusdam ex ipsis terrarum locis erant signa 
lapidea, in quibusdam verb non : proposuimus, auxiliante 
gratis. diyin&, ponere signa lapidea per omnes illas terras 
in quibus nondom erant posita. * * Incepimofi verb 
sic, primb. 
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as it existed in the last century. This would have 
been treated by its finder as a piece of worthless 
metal but for being shown to a baker of the 
neighbouring village of Barbentane, who hap- 
pened at that time to supply the monks with 
bread. The man^s attention was arrested by 
seeing the name of the monastery with which his 
trade made him so familiar, engraved on what 
looked like a big copper coin, but which on ex- 
amination proved to be no other than the corpo- 
rate seal of the Augustinian friars who tenanted 
St. Michel de Frigolet in the last and preceding 
centuries. 

This seal, which is in excellent preservation, 
consists of a circular piece of copper about an 
inch and a half in diameter, somewhat larger and 
thicker than one of our old broad-rimmed pennies. 
It represents a monk and bishop — probably St. 
Augustine — ^holding in his right hand a book, 
and in his left a burning torch. At his feet lie a 
mitre and the upper part of a crozier. Eoimd 
the seal are legibly written these contracted 
words, which, though few in number, are con- 
clusive evidence of its original purpose : "Prior FF, 
Discal. S. Augu. Con. S. Micha. de Frigolet.^' 

Among a number of poor people whom the 
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prior of Prigolet, with mediseval hospitality, boards 
and lodges gratuitously, is an old man verging on 
ninety years of age, who remembers the convent 
before its suppression at the Revolution, three 
quarters of a century ago. This nonagenarian, 
who so identifies himself with the monastery that 
he calls himself Fran9ois St. Michel, seems to 
constitute a link between the past and the pre- 
sent — ^between the '^ ancien r6gime^^ and the Se- 
cond Empire — and bridges over by the identity of 
one man^s life and memory, the interval since the 
former generation of monks were in possession of 
these claustral tenements. He speaks only the 
Provengal dialect, which prevented my conversing 
with him otherwise than through an interpreter ; 
but it was interesting to be brought face to face 
with such a relic of a bygone epoch. For the 
momentous political and social upheaving that 
hurled over all the old landmarks of society in 
Prance, since St. Michel de Frigolet was tenanted 
by Austin friars in the reign of Louis XVI., 
throws the period further back in the feeling of 
one^s mind than the nimiber of intervening years 
alone would account for. The old man stated 
that he well remembered the monastery before 
the suppression — ^which was executed throughout 

4 
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France in 1791-2 — ^when it contained five friars 
in priest's orders, and one lay brother; though 
what became of any of these after their expulsion, 
he was unable to say. The prior informed me 
that he maintains this patriarch of the neighbour- 
hood — ^^ le vieux/^ as he calls him — out of regard 
for his connection with the convent in the olden 
time (when also he appears to have been a reci- 
pient of the monks^ charity), as well as from con- 
sideration for his age and infirmities. 

Fran9ois St. Michel forms but one of thirty or 
forty destitute men supported at the expense of 
the convent. Add to these a dozen or twenty 
boarders, most of them unbeneficed French cler- 
gymen living on their private means ; a band of 
chorister boys ; and a few chance visitors sojourn- 
ing for a limited period, and you have d. personnel 
o{ something like a hundred human beings in- 
habiting the monastery and its adjacent tene- 
ments, exclusive of fifty monks and novices. Of 
this goodly array of secular dependants, the prin- 
cipal part have separate lodgings assigned to 
them outside the main block of monastic build- 
ings, the latter being reserved for the monks and 
their occasional visitors. It need hardly be said 
that the whole population of the monastery and 
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its adjuncts are subject to the general authority 
and personal supervision of the prior. 

Whilst a sojourner with the Premonstratensian 
canons I have often been struck with the prac- 
tical dijBFerence between their public life, if it may 
be so termed, and the retired cellular life of the 
Franciscans — whose guest I was in Italy. At 
St. Michel de Frigolet, as the prior himself once 
remarked to me, there is a continual round of 
active employments, most of which are carried on 
by the monks in company with one another; while 
in the Franciscan convents the friars remain 
chiefly in their cells, causing their houses to be 
as remarkable for profound stillness, as St. Michel 
is for the stir kept up by the busy industry pre- 
vailing both within and without. To the Pre- 
monstratensians of Frigolet, at any rate, it can- 
not be imputed that they are among the tribe of 
''lazy monks.^'* 

* When the broad plains of Cambridgeshire were golden 
with their waving crops in mid-harvest, 1862, the writer 
happened to be dining at a parsonage within a drive of 
Cambridge. The rector, in the course of conversation, 
complained that English clergymen are often, though very 
unjustly, given credit for leading a lazy life. It so chanced 
that next day the writer passed hence on a visit to a rural 
vicarage in the adjoining county of Essex, when the worthy 

vicar, in speaking of the monaatic orders, described the 

4—3 
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It is true that in other orders, with the signal 
exception of the Cistercians, the choir monks do 
not work with their hands ; working with their 
heads instead, in the performance of divine ser- 
vice, studying, preaching, and hearing confessions. 
But in every monastic society the lay brothers 
form a full third of the whole; and these, while 
they take the same vows, follow the same rule, 
and wear the same habit as the choir brethren, 
invariably work hard at manual labour, uniting 
with it, however, frequent and regular devotional 
exercises. It might be difficult to point out any 
class of men more deserving of respect, or whose 
conduct and bearing are more thoroughly edify- 
ing, than the humble, toiling, unobtrusive lay 
brothers in religious houses. These, rather than 
the ordained members (the Pferes as they are 
styled) are the true representatives of the early 
coenobites — of the monks of St. Benedict's time, 
who lived apart from the world, yet without taking 

class generally as " those lazy monks." It was impossible 
not to recall what his brother incumbent had said, only 
the day before, as to the clerical body to which they 
mutually belonged, having likewise the credit of leading 
an idle life ; or to refrain from admiring the impartiality 
of popular prejudice, which thus deals out its rough and 
ready judgments with equal severity on both sides alike ! 
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prieSt^s orders^ and gaining their litdiliaod by 
the sweat of their brow. This method of life 
is exactly realized by the little esteemed serving 
brothers of the middle ages and the present day. 
M. de Montalembert expresses some surprise at 
the change from the essentially lay character of 
the primitive monks to the clerical status of the 
mediaeval orders ; but the explanation seems to be 
tiiat an aristocracy of priests gradually set itself 
up in the monastic system^ assuming to itself^ 
after the manner of aristocracies^ all the honours 
and emoluments of the situation : an aristocracy 
unknown to St. Benedict and the other primitive 
patriarchs of monachism. Nor can I quit this 
subject without adverting to the fact that the 
prior of Frigolet, apparently feeling this, assigns 
to the lay brethren in the numerous and flourish- 
ing coiAmunity he is gathering round him, a less 
inferior position than that which they have usually 
fiUed in later ages. 

Several incidents connected with one or other 
of the author's visits to this monastery, tending 
to illustrate the character and spirit of monastic 
institutions, may be worth notice. 

Of the virtues practised, or aimed at, in the 
monastic system, none occupies a higher place ia. 
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the estimation of the monks themselves than 
humble -mindedness. Pride and' self-conceit, 
though nnder those milder forms which are con- 
sidered venial by even well meaning people in the 
world, they look upon as inconsistent with the 
Christian profession, and as an insuperable bar to 
union of the heart with God. On the other hand, 
a meek and lowly disposition is regarded as a sure 
mark of the divine favour. Pride of station or 
class — ^pride of wealth, intellect, fame, are held 
to be incompatible with the character of a true 
follower of the humble Jesus. So much store, 
indeed, is set on complete abnegation of self, that 
it may be doubted whether any men attain to a 
more entire renimciation of pride, in its various 
forms and degrees, than those who have under- 
gone the severe discipline of conventual life. It 
is said, for example, that Passaglia, the author of 
the famous pamphlet on the temporal power of 
the papacy, was enjoined, when a novice at the 
Jesuits' college at Rome, to do penance for some 
trivial action, savouring of pride, by lying pros- 
trate across the refectory threshold during dinner- 
time, that his body might be stepped over by all 
comers. Among the incidents that fell under my 
own personal observation at St. Michel de Frigolet^ 
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illustrating the importance attached in the monastic 
system to complete self-conquest, especially in the 
matter of pride, one or two shall be here set down. 

In the summer of 1863, whilst I was spending 
a fortnight at the monastery, making it a sort of 
starting point for excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, il^ happened that a prelate of high rank — 
the Armenian patriarch of Jerusalem — stopped 
there on his way from Paris to the Levant, for a 
three days^ visit to the prior. On the last of 
these, a Sunday, the patriarch celebrated high 
mass in the priory church according to the 
Armenian rite, and in the afternoon, at evening 
prayer, a sermon was to be preached in aid of 
funds for building a church at Jerusalem; the 
Armenian patriarchate, like the other episcopates 
at Jerusalem, whether Greek, Latin, or Protestant, 
being of a missionary character, and requiring 
extraneous support. 

After the morning office, dinner was served in 
the refectory at the usual hour, the upper table 
being occupied by the patriarch and his chaplain, 
besides several French priests and laymen, and 
the writer. It is customary for a serving brother 
to wait on the guests in the refectory, but on this 
occasion, for some unexplained reason^ the prior^s 
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table was served, not by any of the lay brethren, 
but by a monk in priest's orders, a man of exten- 
sive reading and varied accomplishments, and the 
same that had been appointed to preach the 
charity sermon in the afternoon. Used though I 
was to the spirit of conventual life, I felt surprised 
nevertheless to see this highly instructed monk — 
a man of polished manners, too, and good family 
• — discharging the ordinary duties of a servant; 
and this, without a semblance of impatience or 
awkward shyness, but with the utmost alacrity 
and cheerfulness. Indeed the Pere C per- 
formed his exceptional oflBce with more than a 
lay brother^s assiduity. Passing from guest to 
guest, he handed dishes and changed plates, with 
a zeal and a graceful bearing that were pleasant to 
behold. 

Three hours later this educated clergyman and 
monk was haranguing an overflowing congrega- 
tion drawn from the surrounding villages and 
homesteads, in an eloquent sermon preached 
before the Armenian patriarch. 

On another occasion the author asked this 
monk to accompany him on the next day by rail- 
way as far as Avignon, to visit some of the 
numerous religious houses with which that city 
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aboimds. The P^re C expressed himself 

willing, provided the prior gave his consent, inti- 
mating, however, that he would prefer it shoidd 
be asked by the writer himself. This he accord- 
ingly did ; but the only answer received, after a 
moment^s reflection, was, '^J^y penserai/' The 
whole day and following morning passed without 
the subject being reverted to, and the writer was 

on the point of taking leave of Pere C y who 

regarded his superior's silence as equivalent to a 
refusal, when the latter came up, and addressing 
his subordinate, said, ^^Vous irez ce matin a 
Avignon,^' and proceeded to give him a list of 
commissions to execute. The carriage was at the 
door, the hour being already late for the train, 
as I had been awaiting the prior's coming out of 
chapter, to take leave of him ; so that the worthy 
monk was obliged to hurry to his cell to fetch his 
out-of-door hat of white felt, which, in his haste, 
he did not accomplish without a fall, though he 
took it all — including his chief's previous (and, to 
an ordinary mortal, somewhat provoking) reti- 
cence, and his subsequent peremptory order, 
together with the stumble over the cloister pave- 
ment — in perfect simplicity and good humour. 
This was one more instance of the unwavering 
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obedience to superiors expected in religions 
houses^ and of that complete absence of pride and 
petty vanity essential to the carrying out of such 
a system of rigid submission to another^s will. 

An additional illustration of the point in ques- 
tion, drawn from life in an Italian* convent, may 
serve as a complement to the foregoing anecdotes. 
The dark robed, and square capped, and silver 
buckled Bamabites of Genoa were seated in quaint 
red-leather armchairs, round their ancient chapter 
house, talking and laughing in a quiet way, as 
is the custom with them after supper, when the 
provost, not approving the subject of discourse, 
whatever it was, exclaimed, interrupting a grey- 
haired priest, his senior in years, '^ Basta basta di 
questi sentimenti,^' (Enough, enough of these 
sentiments). All became instantly silent; and, 
after a momentary pause, the vice - principal, 
evidently desiring to second the intentions of his 
superior, started a fresh topic of conversation, 
which was at once taken up and continued by the 
rest of the company. 

During this visit to St. Michel de Frigolet we 
made an excursion to Aries ; for the writer was 

*It is scarcely necessary to mention that any references 
occurring^ in the course of the volume to the writer's 
Italian experiences have not previously appeared in print. 
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accompanied on the present tour by his wife who 
lodged in the '^h6tellerie des dames/' akeady 
referred to as being at a stone's throw from the 
monastery. Since two of the canons were going 
a journey the same day on business connected with 
their convent, which woidd take them also through 
Aries, it was arranged that we should join com- 
pany to that place. 

It chanced that, before commencing the journey, 
I had occasion to speak with the prior, and betook 
myself for that purpose to his cell; but finding 
him engaged in writing a letter for immediate dis- 
patch, sat a few minutes whilst he finished it. As 
usual of a morning, several persons came in to say 
a word to the superior on matters of business. 
Among those to whom he gave a hurried audience 
were the two canons who were to be our fellow 
travellers for the day. The elder of them asked for 
money to defray their expenses, on which the prior, 
observing that the journey was but a short one, 
imlocked a box, and taking from it a handful of 
franc pieces, dropped them one by one into the 
open palm of the monk. The canons now simid- 
taneously fell upon their knees, and begged their 
superior's blessing, which the prior accordingly 
pronounced, making the sign of the cross over 
their heads as he did so. 
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It is deserving of remark that the prior of 
Frigolet, though he receives so much deference 
from every member of the community, is ready 
enough to take counsel of those among the brethren 
in whose discretion he places confidence. Thus on 

this very occasion, he showed the Pere R ^ the 

canon who had received the money, a letter, 
selected from a number before him, part of which, 
it appeared, was conceived in a jocidar strain, for 
when the monk came to a particidar passage the 
prior, who was closely observing him as he read, 
burst out laughing, and asked his opinion of it. 

The Pere R answered gravely, that he thought 

the drift of the letter might possibly be misunder- 
stood by the recipient, to which the prelate, with- 
out hesitation, replied by tearing up the note on 
the spot, saying as he did so, that he should write 
it afresh, omitting the doubtftd passage. 

On a sultry morning towards the end of June, 
our party left the monastery in the prior's open 
chaise for the Graveson station. The writer and 
his wife, shaded by an umbrella, sat on the more 
roomy seat behind, the front seat being- occupied 
by the two canons, in their white habit and cir- 
cular felt hats, with pendant strings and tassels. 
We descended at a rapid pace the rough track 
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leading from the eonyent^ through a mountain 

gorge^ to the railway. The Pere R held the 

reins, although probably but little accustomed to 
act as whip ; which circumstance, coupled with 
his having to drive a lively little horse, down hilli 
along a path so narrow that on meeting a cart 
laden with stone for the monastery, we, as having 
the lighter vehicle, had to quit the road altogether 
at some risk of an upset, gave rise to no small 
merriment, especially on the part of our com- 
panions of the cloth. 

The station was, however, reached without mis- 
hap ; and whilst our party of four were in the 
train, the conversation fell on certain reputed 
miracles connected with the Sainte Baume, an 
ancient shrine of celebrity throughout Provence. 
Mrs. T. expressed herself more than sceptical in 
regard to the miracles recounted by the younger 

of the canons, Pere L ; to which he rejoined, 

with good humour, " Oh I c^est permis meme aux 
Catholiques de douter ces choses la ; car elles ne 
touchent pas h la foi.^^ On arriving at Aries, we 
visited the famous amphitheatre and other anti- 
quities, which we appreciated as much as a broiling 
midday sun at the end of June in this southern 
clime would permit; and I may add that our 
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pleasure during the day was enhanced by the in- 
telligent and cheerful company of the two canons 
of Premontre. It was, by the way, amusing to 
see how their singular habit diverted the stare of 
the common people from ourselves, as foreigners 
and English, to the more bizarre appearance still 
of the white-clad disciples of St. Norbert. Besides 
the amphitheatre and other objects of classical in- 
terest, which are sufficiently known to tourists, 
even though they have sped through Provence at 
the rate of forty miles an hour, the cathedral will 
well repay a visit, on account both of its highly 
sculptured front and the elaborate carving of its 
fine Gothic cloister. 

Touching, as we now are, upon a variety of per- 
sonal experiences and observations connected with 
my sojourn in the vale of Frigolet, it may not be 
out of place to remark, among other incidental 
circumstances, that the prior and sub-prior have 
often recalled to my mind, so far as regards their 
physical appearance, the abbot and prior in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Monastery.'^ The superior of the 
Proven9al priory in the nineteenth century reminds 
one, by his rotundity, of Scott's celebrated abbot 
three hundred years since; while the sub-prior, 
with his spare form and grave mien^ suggests yet 
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more strikingly tlie personal and mental charac- 
teristics of tlie abbot's deputy in the novel. But 
the comparison, as it concerns the prior of St. 
Michel, is true only of the outer man ; for he is 
as remarkable for energy of mind and body, and for 
abstemiousness, as the abbot of Melrose was for 
the opposite qualities; and whereas the latter 
worthy let the government of the abbey devolve 
practically upon his representative, the superiofir of 
St. Michel de Frigolet makes his vigilance and 
activity felt in every part of the administration of 
that extensive monastery. 

The sub-prior, as already intimated, may with 
more truth be compared to the second in autho- 
rity in Scott's abbey of Melrose, because the moral 
as well as physical attributes of the living monk 
seem to agree with those of the recluse of fiction. 
It is true, indeed, that I am less acquainted with 

the character and capacities of the Pere J , the 

sub-prior of Frigolet, than with those of Father 
Eustace, the prior of Melrose, as depicted by Sir 

W. Scott; for the Pere J has imbibed too 

much of the monastic spirit, and is accordingly 
of too serious and reserved a turn of mind to open 
his thoughts and feelings readily to a stranger. 
But if it be permitted me to judge from his appear- 
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ance and demeanour, and the few measured words 
he allows to be drawn from him, I might venture 
to surmise that in earnestness of character, and in 
devotion to his monastic calling he may bear com- 
parison with the prior of romance ; and from the 
fact of his having been selected for the responsible 
post of sub-prior, it may be inferred that in matters 
of counsel also he may not be unworthy to be named 
in company with the discreet Father Eustace. 

The sub-prior of Frigolet kneeling in his stall, 
in choir, has often brought to my recollection 
some of the life-like portraits of monks and 
hermits by the old masters : a St. Francis, for 
example, a St. Bruno, or a St. Antony of Egypt. 
Indeed, if an artist wanted a subject whence to 
delineate a recluse of the most ascetic type, he 
could scarcely hope for a better than the sub-prior, 
were it possible to secure a likeness at the time 
indicated. There is in his aspect at prayer 
something that seems to realize the painter's ideal 
monk. The spare, thin form; the pale, almost 
emaciated features; the downcast eyes; and the 
look of earnest prayerfulness, together with his 
shaven crown and white habit — all tend to recall 
the anchorite or austere coenobite of the golden age 
of monasticism. 
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Whilst referring to this monastic dignitary^ 
I may mention as characteristic of him, that 
happening once to be descending the broad 
stone staircase in his company, a small chorister 
boy was running merrily and somewhat noisily 
along an old paved dormitory beneath, but with- 
out seeing us, till, on turning a corner, he stood 
face to face with his superior. The lad stopped 
short and looked slightly disconcerted, when the 
sub-prior, in a tone of gentle reproof, said to him, 
" Mon cher, mon cher, dans les monasteres il faut 
fitre toujours sage ! " The sub-prior, whom we 
have described as a man of grave, ascetic dis- 
position, appeared to feel it incumbent on him to 
remark upon every breach of discipline, be it ever 
so trifling, that fell under his observation ; carrj^- 
ing this principle so far as even to take notice of 
involuntary mistakes of pronunciation during the 
public reading in the refectory. Thus, on the 
one or two occasions that, in the prior^s absence, 
he happened to preside at the monks^ refection, 
the superior found several errors of pronunciation 
to correct on the part of the reader, although at 
the many meals over which the prior presided in 
person, I have never known any comment made on 
the reader^s delivery. How greatly is a man^s 

5 
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whole character moulded by the physical accident 
of whether he is blest with much or little flesh on 
his bones I 

To pass from the reserved, contemplative sub- 
prior to a monk of another stamp, let us turn for 
a moment to the young, vigorous, and merry 
brother Jean. He is as yet a novice, though a 
novice of several years^ standing ; and this status 
he will continue to hold till he is five-and-twenty — 
the earliest age at which lay brothers are admitted 
to take vows. Meet this young man when and 
where you will, there is ever a smile on his 
countenance, and a cheerful word on his lips. 
As he was arranging, one morning, the tiny bed 
in my cell, he turned round abruptly towards the 
table at which I was quietly seated with a big 
folio before me, and said merrily, ^^ Next January 
I am off for a couple of months^ drill as a soldier/^ 
To my remark, that I had taken him for a soldier 
of Christ, he answered, "And so, thank God, I 
am ; but in France the lay brothers are compel- 
lable to military service till they have reached the 
age of twenty-five, and I am but twenty-one/^ 
In reply to a question whether he should anticipate 
with pleasure exchanging once more the military 
uniform for the monkish hood and frock, he said 
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slowly, and with emphatic gravity, ^^Quand on 
vient i9i pour se sauver, on n^a pas le desir de 
s^en aller/^ Resuming, however, in an iastant, 
his wonted mirth, and pointing with his forefinger 
to north, south, east, and west, successively, he 
asked with a broad smile upon his features, and 
exhibiting as he spoke, a row of large white teeth, 
^^ Is England this way, or this, or that ?^^ 

In any sketch, however rapid, of the character 
and disposition displayed by members of this 

religious community, the Pere J B 

cannot be wholly passed over. Though number- 
ing some threescore and ten years, few would give 
him credit for so many, his appearance being 
that of a hale, hearty man of active habits. 
Were you to see his ruddy complexion — ^his face 
teeming with health and cheerfulness, and un- 
furrowed by a single line ; or to observe how his 
burly habit of body serves only to bring out in 
greater promiaence his untiring activity, you 
would necessarily conclude that monastic life 
had agreed with this monk. Many a long year 
had he passed within the silent walls of a Breton 
abbey of La Trappe, before migrating into the 
equally strict order of Premontre, the resuscitation 
of which in France required that a certain pro- 

5—2 
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portion of members of other orders should join it, 
to form a nucleus for the revived institute. This 
old man, inured to conventual life, for more 
than half a century, is highly refined in his 
manners and feelings, gentle and warm in his 
sympathies, and particularly sweet towards child- 
ren. Like more than one other recluse I could 
name, he is a living proof that refined feelings 
and courteous manners are not inconsistent with 
total seclusion from "good society," and from 
every form of feminine society, however much the 
latter may, as a general rule, conduce to refine- 
ment of mind and courtesy of conduct. In 
England we are apt to make a sort of deification 
of family life. It is one of our pet national idols, 
as military glory is supposed to be of a French- 
man, and the Virgin Mary of a Spaniard. Yet, 
admirable as domestic life is — and no one has 
greater reason to feel it to be so experimentally, 
than the writer of these pages — it does not follow 
that the "family" enjoys a monopolyof earthly bliss, 
or is the only favourable condition for the cultiva- 
tion of gentle sympathies and polished manners. 

The Pere J — B — is to be seen at most hours 
of the day, his loins girt with an apron, and 
his sleeves tucked up, arranging stores, or dis- 
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pensing them for use in the kitchen. Under a 
broiling midsummer sun you may observe him 
sally forth from a postern gate, his head covered 
by a broad-brimmed straw hat, in search, per- 
haps, of some fellow monk; while, at another 
time, he is hurrying towards the pigstyes, at 
which he casts a glance, apparently to make sure 
that the swineherd has done his duty. As this 
hale septuagenarian bustles about, here, there, 
and everywhere, with the tread and hilarity of a 
far younger man, the stranger will see him stop 
a moment, and pulling from his pocket a well- 
used horn snuff-box, take with evident gusto a 
pinch of its pungent contents — a luxury held in 
high esteem by the whole fraternity of monks 
and friars. 

Nor, before taking leave of the Pfere J — B — , 
must I omit a characteristic circumstance that 
occurred in the course of one of my visits to the 
canons regular. It was in the Holy Week of 
1860 that this senior member of the brotherhood 
was called, at very short notice, to forsake his 
household stores, the kitchen where he is so 
often to be seen, and his solicitude on behalf 
of the convent pigs, for the pulpit of the priory 
church, there to preach an energetic sermon on 
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the Passion of Christ; and, as if to show the 
versatility of his talents, it fell to his lot a few 
hours later, to sing, during divine service, some 
touching solos from the famous chants by which 
his church is wont to celebrate Passiontide. It 
was, indeed, a solemn season in the Christian 
year; and music and liturgy alike tended to 
mark its solemnity. The pathetic Lamentations 
of Jeremiah were sung to the organ^s accom- 
paniment by the cellarer — ^for such is the impor- 
tant oJEce held by the Pere J — B — with — 

a voice that chants alone 

To the pedals of the organ 

In monotonous undertone ; 

And anon — — — 

In snow-white robes uprising 

The ghostly choirs respond. 

And sadly and unceasing 

The mournful voice sings on, 

And the snow-white choirs still answer 

Christe eleison ! 

There are few things, on the sunny side of 
monasticism — for that it has a shady side needs 
hardly to be pointed out to Protestant readers — 
more pleasing than this combination of the intel- 
lectual functions with the ^^menial,^^ to borrow 
the lingo of our advertisements. The instance. 
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previously recounted, of the Pere C waiting 

at table, is another and yet stronger case in 
point. What better antidote to that overween- 
ing self-conceit which puffs up to vulgar dis- 
dain of the humbler walks of life — or which 
makes a man in his small vanity, fancy himself 
demeaned by any act not usually performed by 
those of his class — than the discharge by the 
same person of the highest and lowliest offices 
alternately ? 

A couple of anecdotes arisiag out of my attend- 
ance at matins, sufficiently amusing at the time, 
whatever they may prove in the narration^ shall 
conclude the chapter. 

In the early spring of 1860 I awoke on one 
occasion soon after midnight, as I supposed, and 
believing it to be late for matins, hurriedly threw 
on my clothes, and found my way along an 
ancient dormitory, and down a handsome flight 
of stairs, and thence across the cloister, towards 
the priory church. It was customary to secure 
with lock and key a gate separating the cloister 
from a long covered gallery leading to the church, 
so as to prevent ingress to the convent through 
the nave whilst the monks were in choir. When, 
therefore, on reaching this gate, I found it fas- 
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tened, I inferred that the brotherhood were al- 
ready at morning prayer, and accordingly rang 
the bell, as had been my wont on several previous 
nights, in the expectation that an attendant would 
come to open it. All was, however, silent. Again 
I. pulled the bell, but not a footstep or other sign 
of life could be heard. A third time I rang, yet 
no sound broke the death-like stillness of the 
venerable cloister, which was only saved from 
total darkness by the soft rays of a midnight 
moon^ shining obliquely through the Norman 
arches, as it had done month after month for 
eight hundred years. 

I stood wondering what had become of the 
monks and their matins, when I seemed to descry, 
in the silvery light, a figure draped in white at 
the extreme end of the cloister. For a moment I 
doubted whether I might not be mistaken, its 
colourless form being at first barely discernible in 
the pale moonbeams. The convent bell was 
mute ; nor was there any stir as of a fraternity of 
coenobites aroused from slumber to sing praises 
to God in the still hours of night. But the 
'^ figure in white '^ continued to approach towards 
me at a measured though noiseless step, leaving 
no room for questioning its reality. It came up 
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to me — stood still, and then spoke : it was the 
portly form of the prior himself ! An explanation 
followed on my part as to why I had so perti- 
naciously disturbed the monks' rest, the prior, on 
the other hand, observing that the brotherhood 
were, certainly, a little late in rising, but less so 
than might appear from my watch, which was, he 
said, in advance of the convent clock. 

A few minutes afterwards, as the brethren were 
assembling in the sacristy preparatory to matins, 
I heard the prior remark in a low but jocular 
tone to one of his monks, " Voil^ FAnglais qui 
nous eveille pour matines V' 

On another night, about midsummer, 1863, I 
was making the best of my way to the church, 
unprovided with lantern or taper, when the dim 
oil lamp usually placed in the dormitory abutting 
on the cloister, proved either not to have been lit 
or to have burnt out. It was pitch dark; no 
mild moonbeam peeping in this time through the 
lofty corridor's barred casement, or through open 
portal, or cloister arch, " to lend enchantment to 
the view.'' Whilst groping my way from the 
dormitory into the adjoining claustral arcade, 
footsteps from behind seemed to strike on my ear, 
and on looking round, I discerned, amid the ob- 
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scurity of night, a figure in black coming slowly 
down the flight of stairs after me. I paused a 
moment, thinking that by following instead of 
preceding the figure, whoever it might be, there 
would be less risk of stumbling over several steps 
that lay in my path, than if left to my owii un- 
aided efforts. But no sooner did I stop, than the 
figure in black stood motionless likewise. All 
around was as still as it was dark. Both of us 
remained stationary, neither apparently unwilling 
to yield to the other the initiative of moving. At 
last the figure advanced cautiously towards the 
spot where I was. It spoke not a word; and 
seemed on the point of passing me, when, to 
break the silence, I said, " It is a dark night.'^ 
Scarcely were the words uttered, than the figure 
in black, without making any audible reply, took 
me gently by the hand, and so led me till we had 
got beyond the steps, and then (having now 
reached the gallery above mentioned, barely wide 
enough for two abreast) walked behind me as far 
as the church door. On entering the nave I lost 
sight of my silent companion; and to this day 
am unable to say to whose opportune, though 
taciturn, guidance I was thus indebted, save that 
it was a ^' figure in black V^ 
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ST. MICHEL DE FRIGOLET. 

THB OBDBB OF FBEMONTBE. 

The century that witnessed the development in 
practice of the vast theocratic conceptions of a 
Hildebrand; the same century, too, that bore 
testimony to the chivalry and poetry associated 
with the Crusades, and typified in the great 
spirit and bold deeds of a CcBur de Lion ; and (to 
turn to a more peaceful theme) that saw the 
beginning of the revolution in architecture in- 
volved in the introduction of the pointed arch — 
dawned on the founders of three famous religious 
orders. 

When the twelfth age opened, St. Bernard, the 
chief promoter of the Cistercian order; Bruno, 
founder of the contemplative Carthusians; and 
Norbert, reformer of the Canons Regular, were 
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all living men. For one of them — St. Bruno — 
the sands of life had nearly run out ; but the two 
others were yet in their boyhood, destined soon 
to be labouring contemporaneously, and with 
mediaeval enthusiasm, in the work called for by 
the ideas and wants of the time. After thfi lapse 
of seven or eight centuries, the results are still 
apparent, not only on the page of history, but in 
the more tangible form of monasteries spread 
over the various nations of the earth, and tenanted 
by men and women of our own day, who profess 
arid practice the Cistercian, the Carthusian, and 
the Norbertine institutes in their primitive 
severity. 

It is not, of course, pretended to compare a 
Bruno or a Norbert with St. Bernard ; for the 
latter, in addition to the character of a devout 
monk, which the others shared in common with 
him, was the foremost statesman and philosopher 
of his day; and his influence consequently ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of his order. The 
three names are here placed in juxtaposition, 
because they were contemporaries, and because 
they contributed, though in unequal degrees, to 
swell the long list of remarkable men who lived, 
and remarkable events that occurred, during the 
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twelfth century, in which the Premonstratensian 
canons, with whom we are now concerned, were 
instituted. It is worth noticing, by the way, that 
the scene of the labours of each of these three 
illustrious and contemporary founders of religious 
orders lay in as many distinct provinces, all of 
which form part and parcel of the France of our 
own day. St. Bcrnard^s celebrated abbey of 
Clairvaux was in Burgundy ; St. Bruno^s Grande 
Chartreuse in Dauphiny ; and St. Norbert's 
abbey of Prcmontre in Picardy. France, indeed, 
seems ever to have been the cradle of the monastic 
orders. Cassian, a patriarch of monachism in 
the fifth century, lived, and wrote his well-kno^vii 
Conferences, at Marseilles. The Preaching Friars 
took root in Langucdoc. At Paris the Spaniard 
Loyola set the seal of his genius on the Society 
of Jesus. And a century later Ranee impressed 
his strong character, too, on the monks of La 
Trappe in the province of Le Perche. As to 
congregations of the second rank that have been 
cradled on French soil, their name is legion. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to return 
both to St. Bernard and St. Bruno. Our present 
business is with St. Norbert and the Premonstra- 
tensian order. 
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Norbert was bom in the year 1080, at Santen, 
in the duchy of Cleves. Sprung from a noble 
family, he united to the advantages of birth, 
marked personal abilities, which, together, secured 
for him a prominent position in the world. He 
was leading a frivolous life at the court of his 
cousin, the Emperor Henry IV., when, as his 
biographer tells us, he was one day thrown from 
his horse, that had become frightened by a 
thunderstorm; and thus he lay for a time in- 
sensible. On coming to himself, Norbert, like 
another St. Paul, cried out, in sorrow for his gay 
life, ^^Lord, what wouldst thou have me do?^' 
To which he seemed to hear a response from on 
high, ^^ Turn away from evil and do good : seek 
after peace and pursue it/' This was the turning- 
point in his career. From a careless worldling 
Norbert became a saint. Deploring his past 
errors, he sought to atone for them, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age in which he lived, by 
penitential austerities. But his religion did not 
end here ; it soon took a more practical shape, for 
he felt himself fired by enthusiasm to preach to 
others that God whom he had so lately learnt to 
know and serve. In the England of our day^ 
Norbert would; probably, have become an itinerant 
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Methodist preacher, and, so far as the influence 
of his preaching went, would have weakened 
rather than strengthened the national Church. 
As it was, however, he received a commission to 
preach the word of God in his own way within 
the communion in which he was bom. After 
distributing his estate among the poor; he set out 
on his missionary travels, having reserved to his 
own use only ten silver marks, a mule, and vest- 
ments for the celebration of divine service. 
Thus provided, Norbert travelled through Langue- 
doc, Guienne, Poitou, and Orleannois, and, at a 
subsequent period, through Flanders, preaching 
Christ crucified with incredible fruit. 

Whilst so employed our saint fell in with 
Bartholomew, bishop of Laon, who earnestly 
desired to fix the man of God in his diocese. 
The bishop wished, in the first place, to make use 
of him in reforming the regular canons of St. 
Martin's abbey at Laon, among whom a very 
relaxed state of discipline was rife. It was this 
circumstance — ^this accident of his meeting with a 
prelate whose heart was set on reforming a 
monastery of canons regular situated in his 
diocese — which led to Norbert's connection with 
the canons of St. Austin^ and to his making St. 
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Austin^s rule, in its original severity, the basis of 
the new order he was destined to establish. 

The monks of St. Martin's however proved lesa^ 
willing to be reformed than their bishop was to 
reform them. They not unnaturally demurred to 
exchanging their easy way of life for the old- 
fashioned monkish austerities which Norbert 
pressed upon them. But the bishop of Laon, 
though baffled in this direction, was resolved, 
nevertheless, to turn to account Norbert's extra- 
ordinary piety, and his strength of will in 
promoting the cause of religion, by engaging his 
services to resuscitate monastic discipline in his 
diocese generally ; and for this purpose he pur- 
chased of the monks of St. Vincent's at Laon, a 
piece of land in a lonely valley called Premontre, 
surrounded by the forest of Coucy, and gave it to 
our saint to found a monastery which should be a 
pattern of regularity to all other religious houses. 
Into this plan Norbert entered with his character- 
istic ardour; and on Christmas-day 1121, forty 
brethren made their profession under his direction. 
He gave them St. Austin's rule, and clothed 
them in a white habit, whence their mediaeval 
name of Chanoines Blancs or White Canons. 

The order spread so rapidly that no less than 
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five hundred and forty-four foundations were made 
during the course of the twelfth century, which 
was, indeed, the epoch above all others of monastic 
foundations. With varying degrees of prosperity, 
the disciples of St. Norbert continued to hold 
their own in many an imposing abbey and priory 
throughout the middle ages, and subsequently, 
down to the era of the French Revolution. 

That event, with the grand political and social 
convulsion to which it gave rise, swept away the 
numerous monasteries of the order of Premontre, 
in common with those of other religious corpora- 
tions. Several houses of canons have, however, 
been since restored, or founded anew, in Ger- 
many, Hungary, Belgium, and France ; and Pre- 
monstratensian canonesses exist to this day in 
Spain and Poland.* But the only house of 

* The following is a list of the existing abbeys and 
priories of the order, for which I am indebted to the prior 
of St. Michel de Frigolet. It is needless to remark that 
authentic statistics of this kind are not easily accessible : — - 

1. Mitred abbey at Csorn, in Hungary. 

2. Mitred abbey at Camp-Iaszo, in do. 

3. Mitred abbey of the Blessed Virgin, diocese of St. 

Hippolytus (P), in Lower Austria. 
4 Mitr^ abbey at Neureisch, in Moravia. 

5. Mitred abbey at Silv^, in Bohemia. 

6. Mitred abbey at Prague, in do. 
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canons in wliich the ^^ primitive observance '^ of 
Premontre is now followed, is said to be the 
priory of St. Michel de Frigolet, ia connection 
with which we have been taking a rapid view of 
the history of the Premonstratensian order at 
large. 

Before concluding this subject I will add a few 
words, first, on one or two curious provisions, 
taken at random, from the statutes embodying 
St. Norbert^s rule ; and, secondly, on the state of 
the Norbertine order in England at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, particularly ia its inci- 
dental tendency to illustrate a point of interest, 
to be presently adverted to, ia the history of the 
English Reformation. 

Mention has been made of the liberal hospi- 
tality provided for the poor at St. Michel de 

7. Mitred abbey at Tepl, in Bohemia. 

8. Abbey of ^chlagel, in Upper Austria. 

9. Abbey of Wiltau, in Tyrol. 

10. Abbey of canonesses of Premontr6, near Cracow. 

11. A priory of canons at the ancient abbey of Park, 

near Louvain, in Belgium. 

12. A priory at Averbode, diocese of Ghent, in do. 

I Two other Belgian priories. 

16. Priory of St. Michel de Frigolet, in Plrovence* 
16. A priory of canonesses, in Spain. 
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Frigolet ; and the refectory and dormitory erected 
for their accommodation by the present prior 
have also been noticed. In thus liberally enter- 
taining the needy, it will be seen, from the fol- 
lowing statute, that both spirit and letter of the 
original rule are carried out : 

" Inasmuch as holy Scripture often and empha- 
tically commends to us the practice of charity, as 
though everything were therein comprised; and 
asserts that, in the last judgment, God will judge 
us to be good or bad according to the measure of 
our charity ; be it therefore enacted, that in every 
church (i.e. monastery) of our order, hospitality 
shall be as far as possible observed ; and alms be 
distributed in a Hospice to be established for re- 
ceiving the poor/^"*^ And in regard to the same 
subject it is further provided, 

" That the Brother entrusted with the care of 
the guests shall have as many brethren, or secular 
servants, or both, as may be necessary. He shall 
be entitled to converse with his assistants, as well 
as with all the guests. It appertains to the Bro- 

* These axe the author's translations from the ori- 
ginal in a two-volumed folio, entitled " Bibliotheca Prae- 
monstratensis Ordinis," Auctore F. Joanne Le Paige, 
Parifliis : 1633. Lib. iv. Distinct. 11, cap. xvi. 

G— 2 
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ther in question to conduct the guests to the 
Hospice, after they have been presented to him 
by the porter; to determine what, and where, 
they shall eat, and where they shall sleep ; and, 
if needful, to serve them at their meals/^"^ 

It is curious to read minute regulations of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, prescribing such 
details as to whose duty it shall be to regulate 
the convent clock, to toll the bell for matins, or 
to light up the church, cloister and dormitory for 
the same midnight service. In the following ex- 
tract, the direction to the sacristan to "make the 
clock sound before matins,^' appears to imply that 
the clock in question was a primitive form of an 
alarum. 

"It is the sacristan^s duty to be daily dili- 
gent in regulating the clock, and in making it 
sound before matins. f And as soon as he has 
risen, let him light up the church, and place a 
lamp in the dormitory, and, if necessary, in the 
cloister.'' 

In these days of general education — ^which, by- 
the-bye, finds its way among the lay brethren in 

* Ibid. cap. X7. 

t Ibid. cap. viii. Sacrista debet temperare Horologium, 
et ipsum facere sonare ante Matutiuas. 
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religious communities to at least as full an extent 
as among persons of a corresponding class in the 
world — it seems strange to meet with such a 
statute as this : 

^^ Of the lay brethren ; and as to what things 
it is permitted them to learn; and concerning 
the prayers they are to use. 

^^ The prayers to be learnt by the lay brethren 
are these : the Nicene Creed, the Angelical Salu- 
tation, the Confession, the Miserere (or fifty-first 
Psalm), and Grace before and after meals. But 
let them be allowed no books.^^^ 

The reader will be glad to hear that although 
the monks of St. Michel de Frigolet follow the 
^^ primitive observance'' of their order, they dis- 
regard, in practice, the last injunction; for, during 
their time of recreation, lay brothers may be con- 
stantly seen in the library, turning to good ac- 
count some of the numerous works with which its 
shelves are laden. 

Our brief extracts from the statutes of Pre- 
montre shall close with an enactment which, curt 
as it is, shows how curious and varied were the 
pastimes resorted to by the monks of old to be- 
guile their leisure hours : 

* Ibid, cap. n. 
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"The following things we have resolved to 
forbid, viz., bears, fancy dogs, apes, and other 
animals, or birds that serve more for curiosity 
than utility/'^ 

The Premonstratensians, according to Dngdale 
and Bishop Tanner, had thirty-five honses in 
England at the general suppression of the monas- 
teries. And according to the Latin folio before 
quoted, among these thirty-five were a monastery 
at Dereham, near Norwich, founded in 1169 by 
Hubert, Dean of York; another at Maldon, in 
Essex, founded by Roger de Perendune and Ro- 
bert Mantell in 1179; and Bayham Abbey, in 
Sussex, founded about the year 1200, and peopled 
by a colony from a monastery of Premonstraten- 
sian canons at Deptford. The ruins of Bayham 
Abbey are still to be seen on the borders of 
Sussex, seven miles from Tunbridge Wells. This 
abbey was suppressed on the eve of the Refor- 
mation by a bull of Pope Clement VII., at the 
solicitation of Wolsey, who coveted its revenues 
in behalf of some of the princely foundations 
upon which he was then engaged. Lastly, a 
sisterhood of Premonstratensian canonesses, esta- 
blished by Henry VIII. himself, so late as 1536, 

♦ Ibid. cap. X. 
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were located at a place called Stirwould, in the 
diocese of Lincoln. 

This foundation of canonesses at Stirwould 
happens, incidentally, to be of some historical 
interest in connection with the theological tenets 
and political designs of Henry at the momentous 
period of his reign when he was busied in pushing 
forward the Reformation in England. It will be 
remembered that Henry VIII. imfolded his 
schemes for the dissolution of the reUgious houses 
by degrees, either to disarm opposition, or because 
he did not at first contemplate those sweeping 
measures to which he ultimately resorted. He 
began by proposing, in 1536, the suppression of 
the smaller monasteries, comprising aU those 
whose revenues did not exceed two hundred 
pounds ; the larger abbeys and priories being left 
as yet untouched. It was in this very year — 
when parliament, imder the king^s^ direction, had 
just closed the poorer convents, and among them 
a nunnery of the order of St. Gilbert at Stirwould 
— ^that the Premonstratensian canonesses were 
formally placed by royal charter in possession of 
the lands and tenements whence their Gilbertine 
sisters had been ejected a few weeks before. 

The point in the history of the English Refor- 
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mation on which the foundation of the priory of 
canonesses at Stirwonld serves to throw a ray of 
light is this. It seems to show, first, that in the 
year 1536, although Henry had so lately sup- 
pressed all the smaller monasteries, he did not 
contemplate a general closing of the religious 
houses ; and, secondly, that, at that time, he not 
only still publicly avowed, but took active means 
to propagate the peculiar tenets and practices of 
the unreformed Church. For, in the charter by 
which the community of canonesses was founded 
at Stirwould, he professes his " sincere devotion^' 
to the ^^ mother of God ;^^ declares his firm belief 
in the efficacy of prayers for the dead, and his 
respect for monastic institutions in particular; 
and, in witness of the sincerity of these profes- 
sions, he proceeds to found and endow a new con- 
vent to be dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and to 
be tenanted by nuns who are to make it their 
special duty to pray for the souls of the founder 
and his consort, Jane Seymour. The following 
extract is translated from the charter of founda- 
tion, printed at length in the " Bibliotheca Prse- 
monstratensis Ordinis,'' already cited : 

^^ The King to the Archbishops, &c., greeting. 
Know ye that, moved by the sincere devotion we 
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have for Mary, the mother of God, and our zeal 
for the advancement of virtue, and the increase of 
divine worship; as also by our desire for the 
encouragement of the monastic state; we have 
been graciously pleased, of our own mere will and 
pleasure, to found, to the honour of God, and of 
the mother of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, a new monastery, house, or convent of the 
Premonstratensian order of St. Benedict^ upon the 
lands and site, and within the precincts of the old 
monastery of Stirwould in the county of Lincoln, 
lately suppressed by authority of our Parliament 
holden at Westminster. And we decree that in 
the said place a new monastery or house be 
founded for a prioress and nuns of the Premon- 
stratensian order, who shall celebrate divine ser- 
vice therein daily, and pray for our welfare and 
that of our very dear consort, Jane queen of 
England, so long as we shall live in this world ; 
and when we have departed this life, they shall 
pray for our souls, as well as for the souls of our 
children and parents, and for all the faithful 

* This is clearly a slip for St. Augustine. The Gilber- 
tine nuns whom the Premonstratensian canonesses sup- 
planted, belonged to the Benedictine order, but their 
successors of Premontre professed the rule of St. Augus- 
tine. 
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departed. . . Which monastery or house shall 
be called and named in perpetuity the New 
Monastery of Stirwonld, of King Henry the 
Eighth.'^ * * * * 

May not the place printed Stirwonld in the old 
folio be identical with that now written Stix- 
wonld within a few miles of Lincoln? In the 
volume of annals whence this charter is extracted 
Stirwould is described as ^^ in Tractu et Dioecesi 
Lincolniensi/^ an expression which seems to imply 
the proximity of the place to Lincoln, although in 
the charter itself the description is perhaps a 
shade more general, '^in comitatu Lincoln.^' 
Like many a mediaeval instrument, this charter is 
undated. I have, however, given the year 1536 
as its date, on the authority of the work already 
more than once quoted ; besides which, the fact of 
Jane Seymour being Henry's then wife, and the 
reference, moreover, to the recent suppression of 
the lesser monasteries, sufficiently fix the chrono- 



It may be observed, in conclusion, that the 
Premonstratensian priory of Stirwould was pro- 
bably the last royal monastic foundation previous 
to the Reformation; and that on this account, 
also, a certain historical interest attaches to it. 
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independently of its illustrating the state of 
Hemy^s theological sentiments at this critical 
period of his reign — a period for England of 
transition from papal supremacy, together with 
papal dogmas and practices, to the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformation. 



CHAPTER IV. 
PEOVENCE. 

THE DOMINICANS OP ST. MAXIMIN. 

From the sunny banks of the Durance and the 
arid hills of Frigolet, let us transport the reader 
at once into the heart of Provence. What varied 
historical and romantic associations crowd on the 
memory at the bare mention of Provence, cele- 
brated as it is by historian and poet alike. One 
cannot but call to mind how its name, and the 
names of nearly all its principal towns, as well as 
the basis of its language, are due to the colonising 
enterprise of ancient Rome ; although it is per- 
haps yet more famous for its connection with the 
troubadours and their Proven9al ballads, which, 
besides ministering to the delight of those for 
whom they were first sung, have exercised indi- 
rectly, a lasting influence on European literature 
and tone of thought — a -remarkable instance of 
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which is exhibited by the fact that the very dia- 
lect they were indited in, the Romance, has given 
title in every language of Europe, to the whole 
class of imaginative works of fiction. 

Italy itself is not more irresistibly associated 
with poetry and romance than Provence. Its lays 
of war and love are among the most interesting, 
as they are probably the most beautiful, remains of 
mediaeval literature. Provence, in a word, by its 
language, partly French and still more Latin and 
Italian ; by its cloudless sky — ^^ Le beau ciel de 
Provence ^^ being proverbial, even in France ; and 
by its chivalrous and poetical associations, seems to 
form a connecting link between the cold phlegmatic 
North, and the warm, impulsive South — ^between 
northern Europe on the one hand, and Italy and 
Spain on the other. 

We have said that the principal towns of Pro- 
vence derive their names from their Roman, or 
Greek and Phoenician, founders. Thus Massilia 
has become Marseilles, Aquae Sextise is abbre- 
viated into Aix, Arelate into Aries, Forum Julii into 
Frejus, Amphipolis into Antibes. And not only do 
the names of these places recall one or more of the 
great empires of antiquity, but, in most instances, 
the modern towns are enriched with ancient remains^ 
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The vast amphitheatre of Aries and the warm 
springs of Aix, discovered and utilised by the 
Romans, are sufficiently known ; while the archi- 
tectural ruins at Frejus, where Caesar first set foot 
m Gaul, and the remnant of a Roman port at An- 
tibes, if less famous, speak as emphatically of the 
days when Rome was mistress of the civilized 
world. 

Not so, however, St. Maximin, with which we 
are now concerned. Situated midway between 
Aix and Brignoles, on the Via Aurelia, this little 
place traces its origin to a monastery founded at 
a remote antiquity in what was then an open 
tract of country, though the priory is now the 
centre point of a thriving market town, which in 
the course of centuries has grown up around the 
great church and convent, that continue to this 
day to be its chief objects of interest. Just as 
our populous and wealthy city of Westminster 
owes its rise and its name to the stately abbey 
which towers above its countless other edifices as 
much artistically as in material elevation ; so also 
— to compare small things with great — ^is St. 
Maximin indebted for its origin to an ancient 
abbey of St. Magdalen, affirmed by local legend 
to have been founded by a certain Maximinus, re- 
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puted one of the seventy- two disciples ; and which 
abbey, however apocryphal the time and circum- 
stances of its original foundation, still exists under 
its primitive title. Mary Magdalen is tradi- 
tionally said to have accompanied Maximinus and 
other missionaries to Provence, and to have died 
on the spot where the abbey church was after- 
wards raised in her honour. 

The existing building, however, dates only from 
the close of the thirteenth century, when its pre- 
vious Benedictine tenants ceded their monas- 
tery, for a consideration, to friars of the then 
newly founded Dominican order. From that 
period to the present day, excepting some three- 
score years of secularization after the Revolution, 
it has never ceased to maintain a high position as 
a flourishing Dominican priory. The annals of 
St. Maximin tell of many a historical event both 
before and after its second foundation by the Do- 
minicans ; but we will confine ourselves here to a 
single interesting fact, shedding, as it does, a ray 
of imagination the more over the life of one of the 
ideal heroes of romance — that King Rene was in 
the habit of annually withdrawing from his gay 
court at Aix, to the monastery of St. Maximin, to 
spend in that fane of religion the solemn season 
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of Passiontide, "pour y puiser de mysterieuses 
inspirations/^ in the words of a living Provengal 
antiquary.* 

The little town of St. Maximin is made up of 
four streets, meeting in the chief square, which is 
planted with trees, and forms the favourite resort 
of the loungers who congregate of an evening in 
most provincial towns, especially on the Continent. 
These streets diverge from the centre Place nearly 
in the direction of the four points of the compass; 
ajad, following the course of the narrow thorough- 
fare leading eastwards, you find yourself, after a 
few moments, in another square, with the western 
end of the ancient priory church of St. Maximin 
in front of you. The fa§ade remains imfinished ; 
nor, indeed, is any part of the exterior on a par 
with the rare beauty of the interior. In dimen- 
sions this church is not inferior to many fine 
cathedrals ; while in the elegance of its style, and 
the harmony of its proportions, as well as in the 
charm of its general eflect, it is probably sur- 
passed by few buildings of the second rank. It 
must be borne in mind that the noble structure 
in question, though begun at the close of the thir- 

* See M. Eostan's "Notice sur TEglise de St. Maximin," 
2nd edition, Brigaoles, 1859. 
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teenth, was chiefly built in the following century, 
when Gothic architecture had reached its me- 
ridian. 

The church consists of a choir and vast nave, 
with lateral aisles^ from which it is divided by tall 
slender columns supporting a finely pitched roof. 
But it is without transept, or chancel aisles, in 
which respects it resembles many large churches 
in the south of France, and, so far, is inferior to 
the great ecclesiastical edifices of northern Europe. 
A hundred stalls of profusely carved woodwork 
line the sides of the choir. Beneath the nave is a 
crypt, earlier in date than the rest of the building. 
In this crypt the curious in such matters may see 
enshrined the so-called relics of Mary Magdalen, 
to honour which, pilgrims by tens of thousands 
have resorted hither during a long succession of 
centuries. At the Revolution, these relics, saving 
ihe head and some other fragments, were scattered 
to the winds. 

Contrasting with the towering height and fault- 
less perspective of the great church of St. 
Maximin, is a modem chapel recently built by 
the monks as a substitute for that stately edifice, 
now divorced from their monastery. The almost 
painful want of elevation in this new erection 

7 
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makes one feel like being in a big cellar or cavern, 
a sensation by no means blunted by having to de- 
scend a flight of steps to get at it. Such a parody 
of a great priory church is only too exact an em- 
blem of the position held in matters of art by the 
nineteenth century relatively to the fourteenth — 
the date of the magnificent fabric that rises close 
at hand, in full Gothic splendour, overshadowing 
the cloistered quadrangle on which it abuts. Nor 
is this cloister, by its ample dimensions and its 
well-proportioned equilateral arches — pointed, of 
course — unworthy the golden age of architecture 
wherein it was built, or the great priory, of which, 
next to the adjoining church, it has formed the 
chief ornament for six hundred years. 

From the cloister, a broad staircase leads to 
the dormitories overhead. Here are a large 
number of cells, those in the fa9ade of the build- 
ing (which seems a recent addition) being each 
lighted by a small Gothic casement. These 
successive rows of narrow windows, forming as 
many tiny arches, produce a trivial effect, the 
pointed arch being plainly unsuited to a building, 
the nature of which requires a vast multiplication 
of miniature specimens of the kind. The mediaeval 
architects appear to have felt this; for in their 
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domestic architecture they substituted for the 
pointed arch, a square headed casement, divided 
down the centre by a solid stone shaft, crossed by 
a similar shaft of stonework, thus forming either 
a Latin or Greek cross, according to the point of 
intersection. Examples of this construction are 
common in the famous Gothic town-halls of 
Belgium, and in most secular edifices of the 
middle ages. Square headed windows, with mul- 
lions placed transversely, making a Latin cross, 
have also been adopted in the better examples of 
Gothic houses built of late years in England. It 
needs but a glance to perceive how far more 
suited, from an artistic point of view, such windows 
are for domestic purposes, than a frequent itera- 
tion of diminutive pointed arches, which, on 
account both of their scale and their excessive 
multiplication, are wanting in the proportion 
their peculiar form requires to hold to the rest of 
the building. These remarks apply with twofold 
force to conventual architecture, the conditions of 
which demand chambers at once circumscribed in 
extent, and numerous ; thus rendering necessary 
an Indefinite repetition of casements in close 
juxtaposition with one another. 

On the same floor as the principal tier of cells 

7—2 
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is a spacious library, emtered through folding- 
doors, and amply famished with books. In 
conventual libraries, however, the works are, with 
the rarest exceptions, all of a theological or quasi- 
theological cast. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to anything of human interest are the biographies 
of saints, because these worthies were at least 
made of the same flesh and blood as ourselves ; 
but then their lives are embellished, or disfigured, 
according to one^s ppint of view, with miracles, 
which it seems a greater psychological miracle than 
any there set forth, that intelligent, and even 
educated men should seriously believe. Inter- 
spersed, here and there, with some secular work of 
doubtful interest — such as, in an instance that 
occurs to me, thirty or forty volumes of BuflFon^s 
Natural History, which were packed out of the 
way on a top shelf — the books, well bound and 
carefully arranged, that surround the walls of 
conventual libraries, consist for the most part of 
dogmatic and scholastic theology, filling countless 
volumes ; commentaries on the Bible, also running 
to a great length; folio tomes of works of the 
Fathers, Latin and Greek, the latter being usually 
rendered into Latin; sermons of Fenelon, Bossuet, 
Massillon, Bourdaloue, and other less cosmopolitan 
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preachers ; prolix ecclesiastical histories ; various 
series of lives of the saints; a sprinkling of 
treatises on ascetic piety ; and minute expositions 
of a priest^s duties in the confessional, which have 
been excellently epitomized, in a popular form, 
by Chaucer — himself a priest — ^in the pleasant 
Tale he puts into the mouth of the English parson 
of five centuries ago. It may not be irrelevant 
to our subject to remark, in passing, that Chaucer 
contrasts the piety and respectability of the parish 
clergyman of his time with the laxity of the 
monks and friars; whereas now-a-days, on the 
contrary, it is rather the fashion, among members 
of the Church of Rome, to disparage the secular 
clergy in favour of the religious orders. 

Adjoining the library at St. Maximin is a small 
chamber, where may be seen an interesting col- 
lection of original charters and miscellaneous 
records, illustrating the long and eventful history 
of the convent. The room does not measure, 
probably, over three yards square; and even of 
that straitened space, part is taken up by shelves 
and a deal table, before which latter the writer 
was seated, busily engaged in examining rolls oi 
manuscript, some written in Latin, and others in 
quaint French. In this operation he was assisted 
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by a youthfiQ friar who had made himself master 
of a large portion of the contents of the archives. 
Another young friar (who, like his companion, 
was studying for orders) occupied himself in 
taking down sundry documents from the shelves, 
the more interesting or curious of which he was 
good enough to offer for the writer's inspection. 
A third friar, the Pere Vicaire, ranking next in 
authority after the prior and sub-prior, had mean- 
while found his way into the chamber; while a 
fourth — a man of large build, with hair and eyes 
jet black, and, judging from his cast of features, 
a person of marked character — had likewise 
strolled into the room. The narrow apartment 
was by this time pretty well filled by its half 
dozen occupants. As each friar made his own 
remarks, or offered occasional suggestions, contri- 
buting whilst doing sO to swell the little crowd 
round their visitor's chair, it will be readily 
conceived that his studies were by no means 
uninterrupted; although the interruptions were 
of a kind the reverse of unpleasant, irrespective 
of the assistance derived in several instances from 
the useful hints of his monastic friends. 

Among the manuscripts that fell under his 
observation, was an original brief of Pope Boni- 
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face VIII, establisliing the Dominicans at St. 
Maximin, and bearing date the Ides of April, 
1295. On another charter, conveying a donation 
to the convent, was attached, by a cord, a circular 
leaden seal, about three inches in diameter. This 
large signet had been carefully inclosed by some 
monk of old in a vellum cover, labelled with the 
words ^^ Roi Rene.^' On examination, however, 
the charter proved to have been granted, not by 
King Rene, but by Francis I. of France ; and the 
young friar at my side accordingly drew a pencil 
line through the erroneous label after it had lain 
unnoticed for many a long year. 

Pew, if any, of the manuscripts that came 
before the writer, on the present occasion, call for 
particular mention in these pages. He will 
content himself with naming only one, taken 
from among the documents of two centuries ago. 
This was a stout volume in small quarto contain- 
ing, perhaps, a couple of hundred pages, filled 
throughout with neatly written manuscript. It 
was found to contain a detailed account of the 
disbursements made by the procurator of the 
convent of St. Maximin in the discharge of his 
ofBce as steward of its temporalities, during 
several successive years, beginning with 1693. 
On the first page is this entry : 
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" L'an mil six cens {sic) quatre ving treize et 
le seize du mois de Novembre, je f. Dominique 
Eti6mie ftis institu^ ouvrier du couvent royal de 
S*** Magdeleine, de S*« Maximin^ de Tordre sacre 
des flF. prSeheurs/^ * 

The accounts of which the book is made up, 
comprise a mass of items of a very miscellaneous 
kind. One or two, taken at random, and headed 
December, 1700, will serve as examples of the 
numerous entries, which appear to be all of a 
strictly domestic character : 

"Gages de mtre Noel cuisinier en deduction 
de ses gages, 5 liv/'t 

And again : 

"Peignes — ^plus pr. 3 peignes 4 sous, 6 de- 
niers, 4s. 6d.''t 

Preserved in these archives are a series of rolls 
of legal proceedings between the Dominicans of 

*" * " In the year 1693, and the 16th of the month of 
November, I, brother Dominic Stephen, was appointed 
steward of the royal convent of St. Magdalen, at St. 
Maximin, belonging to the sacred order of preaching 
friars," %,e. Dominicans. 

t "Wages of Master Noel, cook, in advance of his 
wages— 6 Hvres." 

X " Combs— item, for 3 combs, 4 sous, 6 deniers — 
4b. 6d." 
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St. Maximin and others, on different occasions 
within a century or so before the Revolution, and 
which led a friar to remark to me that their pre- 
decessors seem to have been of a decidedly liti- 
gious turn of mind. Without stopping, however, 
to enter on any of the questions involved in these 
processes, (which, though often curious enough, 
are more calculated to interest the antiquarian 
than the general reader), we will pass at once 
from dipping into musty old MSS. in company of 
a knot of white-frocked and crown-shaven Domi- 
nican friars, to another scene of conventual life. 

From the tiny archive chamber, then, let us 
descend to the basement floor, and enter the great 
hall, with vaulted roof, spanned by massive stone 
ribs, forming the refectory of this extensive mo- 
nastery. To reach it, we must cross a spacious 
vestibule or antechamber, corresponding in the 
heavy and sombre style of its architecture to that 
of the adjoining refectory, from which it is sepa- 
rated by folding doors. If it be noon, or verging 
on seven in the evening — the hours of dinner and 
supper respectively — and supposing the first bell 
to have rung, the vestibule will be rapidly filling 
with friars, who, after descending the staircase 
from the dormitories above, either singly, or in 
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couples, conversing together, pass athwart a cor- 
ner of the cloister into the antechamber, there to 
await the second bell. At this signal, the re- 
fectory doors are thrown open, and the friars, 
who had hitherto stood about promiscuously in 
groups, form in procession, two abreast, and thus 
proceed slowly into the hall. Here, after grace, 
all take their seats in silence. The prior (or, in 
his absence, the subprior, and failing him, the 
vicar) presides in the usual manner at the upper 
end of the apartment. 

One of the first things that strikes a stranger^s 
eye in this refectory, is a rostrum or pulpit within 
a recess of the wall, approached from behind by a 
flight of steps, invisible from the hall itself. 
Standing in this pulpit a junior friar reads aloud 
throughout the meal. It had not before hap- 
pened to me to hear the public reading from a 
raised tribune like this, the reader in the re- 
fectories where I had previously shared the 
monks' repast having discharged his ofBce from 
the floor of the apartment itself. Such elevated 
tribunes forming, in effect, miniature galleries, 
and filUng a niche built in the wall, are, however, 
far from uncommon. Some readers may recall 
such a one in the outer court of Magdalen Col- 
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lege, Oxford. The artistic effect of the scene 
ordinarily presented by a monastic refection is 
not a little heightened by these stone pulpits, 
constituting, as they do, not a mere piece of fur- 
niture, like Si wooden pulpit in a church, but a 
substantive part of the architecture of the place. 
This slight aesthetic novelty, taken in conjunction 
with the vast size and architectural merit of the 
refectory, together with the numerous fraternity 
(nearly threescore friars being present out of a 
commimity of seventy), and the fact, moreover, 
that this was the first Dominican priory in which 
I had chanced to be a guest, all contributed to 
impart a particular interest to my visit to the 
preaching friars of St. Maximin. 

On the evening of my departure I had occasion, 
before joining the friars at supper, to speak to 
the vicar in his cell. In the course of a brief 
conversation, this disciple of St. Dominic hap- 
pened to mention that his order can claim Thomas 

Aquinas among its members. The Pere M 

extolled Aqmnas to the skies, affirming that there 
is no book comparable to his great work. I 
placed my hand upon the treatise of another 
Thomas, or rather on one that his name serves 
to symbolize ; for the discovery, by the Chevalier 
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de Gregory, of the thirteenth century MS. ap- 
pears to have exploded the claims of both A 
Kempis and the French Gerson to the authorship 
of the " Imitation of Christ/' '' This book/' I 
observed, '^ is greater than that of his Dominican 
namesake/' ^^ Ah, yes \" exclaimed the friar, 
''the Summa Theologiae of Aquinas instructs the 
head" — ^pointing with true French vivacity, the 
tip of his finger to his own forehead ; '' but the 
author of the ' Imitation of Christ'"^ touches the 

* Mr. Hallam states that this golden treatise of devo- 
tion has probably, next to the Bible, gone through more 
editions than any known book. It had abready, in the 
last century, been reprinted 1800 times. 

The Archbishop of York, in a speech at the E;Oyal Lite- 
rary Fund Dinner, on May 10th, 1866, pronounced the 
following eulogium on the " Imitation of Christ :" — 
" Think of the little work of Thomas A Kempis, trans- 
lated into a hundred languages, and sold by millions of 
copies, and which in the inmost moments of deep thought 
men make the guide of their hearts and the friend of their 
closets.** The practical teaching of this unrivalled com- 
pendium of Christian perfection— that which goes to the 
hearts of men and women in all ages, and of every coun- 
try, and every creed — may be summed up in two words : 
patient endurance of evil, and self-conquest. " He who 
knows best how to suffer, will enjoy most peace; such 
a one is the conqueror of himself, master of the world, 
friend of Christ, and heir of heaven." — Imitation^ Book 2, 
chap. iii. 
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heart/' placing the pabn of his hand over that 
organ as he spoke. 

After supping with the friars, I whiled away a 
spare half-hour by walking up and down the 
cloister, in company with several of the brother- 
hood. On my right was P^re M , the vicar, 

and on my left, the friar of tall, portly form and 
swarthy aspect, who had also been among my 
companions in the archive chamber. Besides 
these senior members of the convent, were a 
couple of younger friars who walked, now by the 
side of the others, now backwards, so as to face 
the rest of the party, thus enabling them better 
to join in the conversation. This, to begin with, 
fell on a subject congruous enough with the asso- 
ciations of the place. Somebody started a ques- 
tion as to the number of persons in priest's orders 
in France at the present time compared with the 
number before the Revolution. The dark friar 



It is worthy of remark that the highest political philo- 
sophy in modem times seems to have hit upon the same 
conclusion as the Benedictine of Vercelli six centuries 
ago. M. de Tocqueville, in his BSmocratie en Amdrique, 
says : *' II semble, en lisant les historiens des ages aristo- 
cratiques, que, pour devenir maitre de son sort et gouvemer 
ses semblables, I'homme n'a qu'a se dompter lui-mSme." 
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remarked that in the eighteenth century there 
were no less than 300,000 French priests, in- 
cluding both secular and regular clergy, while 
now there are said to be but 50,000 or 60,000. 

The conversation then took a diflferent turn. 
From priests, by a transition not quite so abrupt, 
perhaps, as may seem, the firiars went on to talk 
of soldiers in general, and the English volunteers 
in particular. The dark friar, like Frenchmen of 
nearly every class and degree, appeared delighted 
to discuss the possibilities of war with England, 
and the probability, in that event, of a French 
invasion of the British Islands. It is true, that 
in words, he deprecated such a contingency, 
observing that a war between France and England 
would be a frightful calamity. Nevertheless, on 
mention being made of the chances of a successful 
invasion of England, his jet black eyes glistened 
apparently with pleasure, and the worthy monk 
began to rub his hands together as his interest in 
the subject grew warmer. The discussion was 
kept up with spirit, my monastic companion's 
hands meanwhile rubbing faster and harder 
against each other. In reply to some depre- 
ciatory remarks on the military defences of Eng- 
land, I hinted that our volunteers would form a 
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powerful auxiliary to the regular army in case of 
invasion ; and, what is yet more to the purpose, 
the whole nation would be united to a man 
against a foreign invader. He of the cowl, how- 
ever, had persuaded himself, and tried to persuade 
his hearers, that nothing on earth could withstand 
French Zouaves — an opinion to which, while 
allowing them the full merit of their notorious 
dash, I of course took the liberty of politely 
demurring. 

The echo of the monastery bell, tolling for 
complin, now shook the '^dim cloister'' — as 
Tennyson aptly says — where our little party had 
been pacing to and fro at the fall of day. It 
broke up at once ; and as we separated, the vicar 
remarked to me, half apologetically, and with a 
smile on his good-humoured, open countenance, 
that the tall friar of swarthy mien, notwithstand- 
ing he had spoken in so bellicose a strain, would 
not be the first to set foot in England with a 
hostile intent. 

Four hours later, as the clock was chiming 
twelve, I set out beneath a starry firmament, and 
in a midsummer temperature, for the historical 
capital of Provence. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PEOVENCE. 

AIX. 

If an old writer^ who, three centuries ago, des- 
cribed the country between St. Maximin and Aix 
as ^^ un fSlcheux pays de rochers,^^ meant to imply 
that the highway of his day passed over rocks, 
and that the travelling was intolerably bad, he 
would be agreeably surprised by the fine post- 
road, which, following the general course of the 
Via Aurelia, now connects these places with one 
another; but if, as is more probable, he referred 
to the rocky aspect of the scenery, he would 
doubtless find it as " facheux^^ as ever. Modem 
travellers, however, and especially English 
travellers, who appear to take the lead in hearty 
appreciation of scenery, will be disposed to think 
the stupendous rock (called after a saint whose 

♦Quoted anonymously in M. Eostan's "Notice sur 
TEglise de St. Maximin." 
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name has escaped ine) bounding the view on the 
right as you drive from St. Maximin towards Aix^ 
anything rather than an unpleasing object to the 
eye. This vast rocky mass, too rugged for vege- 
tation, and bleached by the scorching sun of 
thousands of Froven9al summers, is most grand, 
and forms a conspicuous object for miles roimd ; 
nor will anyone who has seen it, easily forget the 
impression made by such a mountain of stone- 
its lofty cone-shaped peak, like some towering 
pinnacle of Gothic masonry, seeming to pierce 
the vault of heaven itself, against whose blue 
expanse the arid whiteness of the pointed rock 
stands out in bold relief. 

A drive of four short hours brings you within 
sight of Aix, and, leaving the railway station to 
your left, with its ornamental garden brilliant 
with a thousand tints, you enter the city through 
a newly constructed barrier, opening upon a 
broad street lined on each side by double rows of 
limes. The traveller whose mind is full of associ- 
ations with Aix, as the old capital of Provence ; 
as the place where King Rene held his chivalrous 
court, and as the head quarters of the troubadours, 
will scarcely find these associations realized by 
the aspect of the modem town. To say nothing 

8 
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of the feeling of bustle and hubbub conjured up 
by the passing glimpse of the railway station — 
pretty though this is in the midst of its flower- 
garden — the wide handsome Corso, or main street 
by which Aix is entered, suggests to the imagin- 
ation anything but a city of the middle ages. 
The same may be said of Aix in general ; for, 
although here and there you may stumble on 
antiquated bits, the place has, as a whole, too 
fresh a look to harmonize with one's ideal of the 
capital of Provence four or five centuries since. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the impression 
produced by its actual appearance, here we are as 
a matter of fact in the city of King Ren6, and 
the chief seat of the arts and literature for which 
his reign is so illustrious in mediaeval annals. 

The principal objects of present interest at Aix 
are its Gothic cathedral, with the exceedingly 
elegant, though sadly neglected little cloister ad- 
joining; and the Hot Springs, which gave rise to 
its classical name of Aquae Sextise, now shortened 
into Aix. Not to trench, however, on the guide- 
book's province by describing these and other 
points of general interest, we will confine our ob- 
servations to what is untrodden ground to all 
guide-book writers alike — I mean those conven- 
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tual institutions which not only impress a certain 
mediaeval character on the Provencal metropolis^ 
but, moreover, are sown broadcast over the length 
and breadth of France, unnoticed by, and for the 
most part unknown to, the most indefatigable 
compilers of handbooks. 

Among no less than eighteen religious com- 
munities at Aix, equally divided between nun- 
neries and convents of men, two shall be selected 
for particular notice, viz., the cloistered nunnery 
of the Visitation, for the privilege of entering 
which, in company with his wife, the author was 
indebted to the courtesy of the archbishop of Aix^ 
to whom he brought a letter from the prior of 
Frigolet; and a monastery of Franciscan friars, 
which he likewise visited through the introduction 
of the metropolitan of Aix. 

The heavy stone edifice forming the convent of the 
nuns of the Visitation, was, anterior to the Revo- 
lution, a Benedictine monastery. Its endless suc- 
cession of dormitories, cells, and other apartments, 
carry back one^s mind to the ideal Benedictine 
abbey of former days. So considerable, indeed, 
is the extent of the building, so manifold its divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, so hidden away its more 
distant chambers, and so substantial the massive 

8—2 
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iron gratings, reachinsf from floor to ceiling, which 
serve to mark the strict inclosure of the cage- 
birds on the inner side, that you might fancy any 
of the highly coloured romances that have been 
founded on convents and convent life, real or 
imaginary, to have had their scene laid within 
these sombre walls. For a saunter through the 
rambling corridors and remoter chambers suggests 
involuntarily to the memory some tale of mystery, 
like those of Mrs. Radclifte and other writers who 
have followed in her wake : 

Yes, in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne'er could view ; 

Or blood-stain'd guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stem oppression flew.* 

Nor was the rather depressing eflfect produced 
by the whole place altogether removed, though it 
was modified, by the cheerful manner and speech 
of one or two of the sisterhood with whom we had 
the advantage of speaking ; or even by the gay 
mirth of a bevy of young girls — lay pupils of the 
nuns — who were sporting away their play time 
beneath the arches, more solid than ornamental^ 
of a singularly uninteresting cloister. These fair 
daughters of the South, some of them mere chili 
♦ Byron'fl " Hours of Idleness/' 
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dren, whilst others had attained to riper years, 
were decked out in every variety of summer cos- 
tume ; and in their bloom and light-heartedness, 
looked fax more akin to the busy pleasure-seeking 
world outside the convent walls, than to the de- 
mure black clad sisters to whose moral and reli- 
gious training they were confided. Of these lay 
pupils there were six-and-thirty, and of the sister- 
hood, including novices, twenty-five. Among the 
serving nuns in this, as in other monasteries of 
women, is one of mature years and discretion, 
styled " la touriere,'^ who goes abroad to do the 
marketing and other needful errands on behalf of 
the community. 

The entrance to the convent of the Visitation 
seems to call for a word of description, since it 
constitutes a type of the nearly universal approach 
to nunneries. It consists of an outer gate, rarely 
shut by day, opening upon a hall of narrow di- 
mensions. In this hall are three doors : one on 
the right, leading to the portress's lodge ; another^ 
on the left conducts to the visitors' parlour, di- 
vided in two by a stout iron grating, from behind 
which the nuns speak to strangers; while the 
third door, fironting you on entering the hall, leads 
into the interior of the convent, and is always se- 
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curely fastened. At the side of this middle door 
is the '^toumoir/' a revolving box where any 
articles brought for the nuns^ use are deposited, 
the box being then turned round on a pivot so as 
to face the opposite side of the screen by which 
the monastery is shut in from the world without. 

Taking leave of the nunnery, we will proceed 
down the broad modem Corso and so through the 
city of Aix, till, in the outskirts of the town, we 
come upon a tall wooden cross, whence an avenue 
of trees leads to a little convent of the Franciscan 
order. Those who may have observed how in 
Italy a lofty cross, usually of a reddish hue, and 
bearing on it some of the emblems of Christ's 
Passion, stands almost invariably amid a clump of 
pruned lime trees or sombre cypresses, in the fore- 
ground of Capuchin monasteries, will not be un- 
prepared to learn that this friary is tenanted by 
the begging disciples of St. Francis. 

The Franciscan order, as all the world knows, 
was founded by St. Francis of Assisi, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, contemporaneously 
with the institution of the Preaching Friars by St. 
Dominic. The older orders had got lax, in pro- 
portion, apparently, as they had grown wealthy. 
A considerable part of the land in most European 
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countries was become vested in monastic corpo- 
rations^ so that the monks of the great Benedic- 
tine abbeys, for example, were among the chief 
landed proprietors, and constituted, in eflFect, the 
coimtry gentlemen of the time. They had a nu- 
merous tenantry under their control, for whose 
well-being they considered themselves more or less 
responsible, like our country squires at the pre- 
sent day. With the education, income, and po- 
sition of gentlemen, they dressed, fared, lodged, 
and rodp accordingly. In a word, they led a life 
of ease and luxury, although history tells us to 
their credit, that the farmers and peasantry loved 
to live under monkish landlords, who seldom 
exacted high rents, and were notoriously for- 
bearing towards their dependants. 

But this was not the ideal of monastic life 
dreamt of by a Benedict or a Bernard ; and the 
moral vices which often went hand in hand with 
luxurious ease, shocked the deep religious sense 
of such men as Francis of Assisi, and Dominic de 
Guzman. Thus they were led to found new 
monastic societies, which it was hoped to preserve 
from the prevailing contagion of pride, luxury 
and idleness, by total abnegation of temporal 
goods. To so extreme a length did St. Francis 
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cany out his leading idea of poverty as the 
essential condition of claustral discipline, that he 
not only forbade his firiars to accept landed 
estates and other sources of revenue, but enjoined 
them mean houses to dwell in, prohibiting, too, 
the use of silken vestments, or altars made of 
any material more costly than wood. He took a 
pleasure, likewise, in seeing their garments old 
and patched; and, in fine, prescribed on his 
followers, that, taking no thought for the morrow, 
they should seek a bare subsistence by begging 
alms. 

Such was the origin, in the thirteenth century, 
of the Mendicant as distinguished from the 
Endowed orders. Poverty was to keep them free 
of the temptations incident to worldly prosperity. 
In time, however, even the poor, austere Francis- 
cans, like their predecessors — and the proposition 
may be generalized, by adding, like all human 
institutions — gradually fell oflF from their pristine 
fervour ; and under one pretext or another, those 
very temporalities which their founder had so 
studiously sought to exclude, began by little and 
little to be acquired. The coarse serge habit of 
the primitive Franciscan, with his girdle of stout 
rope, was exchanged for a more seemly black robe, 
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girt, for formes sake, with a slender cord round 
the waist ; and the modest friaries of St. Francis' 
early followers were replaced by monasteries of 
stately design and extent. To remedy these and 
other backslidings, various reforms of the order 
sprang up, among the principal of which was that 
of the Capuchins, founded in 1525. 

It is to this oflFshoot of the order, then, that the 
small Franciscan friary in a quasi-rural suburb of 
Aix is afi&liated. The Italian friars say, when you 
have seen one Capuchin monastery, you have 
seen all, so similar are they to each other. And 
there is truth in the saying ; for, if like the writer 
of these pages, the reader had visited many houses 
of the order, he could scarce find himself inside a 
Capuchin interior, without at once recognising 
it for such, owing to the marked peculiarities 
characteristic of convents tenanted by the friars 
in question. The dormitories and cells look as if 
they had all been built on the same model. The 
paved corridors — always equally narrow — have 
their walls set oflF with maps, varied here and 
there by a statistical table, exactly of a pattern 
with those in every other Capuchin friary. Then 
there is the invariable rude print of a saint pasted 
over the door of each tiny cell; and in some 
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nook of the first storey is sure to be a pendulum 
clock, in a tall case, similar to our old-fashioned 
household timepieces. The same simple style of 
cloister, too, with its low slanting roof of what 
have once been red tiles, supported on rough, 
unhewn rafters, distinguishes every monastery of 
Capuchins ; while the unpretending church, with 
plain whitewashed ceiling, and altars of wood, and 
pictures of grim Franciscans, together with the 
diminutive retrochoir waUed oflF from the nave, 
for the greater seclusion of the friars, are in 
nearly every instance identically alike. 

Thus it is with the convent at Aix. The lowly 
porch, the straitened corridors and staircase, the 
cells with their narrow casements, the simple 
church and retrochoir, one and all recalled those 
calm monastic retreats in Italy where it had been 
my lot to pass many a pleasant day. The friars 
themselves, too, though they spoke not in the 
soft Tuscan accents that greeted my ears in the 
transalpine convents, brought to remembrance 
their Italian brethren by the quaint costume they 
wore. The gown and hood of brown serge, the 
short cloak of similar material and colour, the 
stout knotted cord suspended from the girdle on 
one side, and a chaplet of big wooden beads on 
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the other, the sandalled feet, and, though last, 
not least, the bushy beard, were so many counter- 
parts of what is constantly meeting your eye in 
Italy. 

And who is there that knows Italy but feels 
that these mediaeval figures add one more dash oi 
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the ideal to the abeady picturesque streets of 
Genoa the Superb and Florence the Beautiful ; 
where, wending his way among the jostling crowd, 
the barefooted mendicant friar, with patched 
garments — and possibly with his white linen 
satchel, swollen out by many a pious oflfering, 
slung over his shoulder — ^is oftentimes to be seen 
by the tourist, who may not be privileged to mix 
in the home life of the suburban convent or rural 
fiiary perched on mountain top — 

" And horrid crags by toppling convent crowned—" 

or nestling amid woodland scenery by the margin, 
it may be, of the poet-sung Lakes of Albano or 
of N^mi.* 

* The surpassing loveliness of these two tarn-like lakes, 
competing for the palm of colour with the sky they reflect, 
has been celebrated, among others, by Byron, in some 
well known lines of '* Childe Harold." Both have their 
wooded banks enlivened with a convent of the Capuchin 
order, at each of which the writer has been a guest. 
Mendelssohn, in one of his delightful letters from Italy, 
draws a vivid picture of the effect of the monks' and friars' 
quaint costumes on Italian landscape ; and in doing so, 
he takes occasion to particularize the Albano convent 
referred to in the text. The whole passage, indeed, has a 
direct bearing on our subject. " Here I must deliver a 
eulogy on monks ; they finish a picture at once, giving it 
tone and colour, with their wide loose gowns, their pious 
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In one important respect the convent at Aix is 
radically defective, for it is altogether wanting in 
a cloister, which ought to form the head and 
front of a religious house. But, as if to com- 
pensate in a measure for this grand defect, the 
friars here have the prettiest conventual garden 
I know. Its neat flower beds display a profusion 
of plants, presenting a brilliant mass of colour to 
the eye ; the choicer specimens being stored in a 
greenhouse, where a Capuchin was busy tending 
them. At hand lay a capacious tank for supply- 
ing the scarcity of rain in this southern clime ; 
and from a fountain in its midst there fell the 

meditative gait, and their dark aspect. A beautifully 
shady avenue of evergreen oaks runs along the lake to 
Albano, where monks of every order are swarming, 
animating the scenery and yet marking its solitude. 
Kear the city a couple of begging monks were walking 
together; further on, a whole troop of young Jesuits; 
then we saw an elegant young priest in a thicket reading ; 
beyond this, two more were standing in the wood with 
their guns, watching for birds. Then we came to a 
monastery, encircled by a number of small chapels. At 
last all was solitude ; but at that moment appeared a dirty, 
stupid-looking Capuchin laden with huge nosegays, which 
he placed before the various shrines, kneeling down in 
front of them before proceeding to decorate them." — 
LetUnfrom Italy and Switzerland, p, 64. 
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gentle splash of water, with a soothing eflfeet on 
the ear in the overpowering heat of a midsummer 
Sim in Provence. 

Unusual pains are evidently bestowed on this 
garden. It has much of the beauty, and exhibits 
all the care, of a lady^s favourite flower borders, 
besides a charm of simplicity peculiar to itself, 
due in part possibly to the simple character of the 
humble Franciscans who cultivate it. The charac- 
teristic simplicity of these friars is, indeed, pro- 
verbial; and it may, too, be inferred from their 
speech, their manners, and from their very aspect ; 
besides being yet further illustrated by several 
sayings current in Italy — where their order is 
numbered by the thousand— such as " to dine al 
cappuccino,'^ to make but a sorry meal ; and " to 
travel al cappuccino,^^ i.e, to journey on foot. 

The friars^ garden occupies the slope of a hill, 
whose brow is crowned with vineyards. At the 
base of this hiU stands the convent itself, and in 
the plain beyond, lie stretched out before you the 
spires and gables of the city of Aix. In the 
background, on the left, completing the landscape^ 
rises the precipitous mountain of verdureless rock 
which, as we have previously seen, forms the 
salient object in the scenery for miles round. 
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The shades of evening were now stealing softly 
over what had been hitherto the exclusive domain 
of the sun^s fiery rays, untempered by cloud 
above or tree below — - 

up the convent walls, in golden streaks, 

The ascending sunbeams mark the day's decrease.* 

The brown-frocked Capuchin near me, as he busied 
himself in a quiet contemplative sort of way with 
watering the plants in the little greenhouse, was 
an element in the scene, imparting to it not only 
life and human interest, but suggesting matter for 
thought also, by unconsciously leading the mind 
to dwell on the moral tendencies of the theory of 
supererogatory self-denial, embodied in practice, 
as it was, in the mediaeval figure before my eyes. 
Whilst I alternately stroUed or stood, surveying 
this varied Provengal picture — including Aix with 
its glittering pinnacles, the rocky sugar-loaf in 
the distance, and the convent with its garden and 
cowled gardener in the foreground — the slow, 
solemn note of the monastery bell. 

The bell that seems to mourn the dying day,t 

gave warning that the closing prayers of evening 

* Longfellow's sonnet on Dante, 
t Eogers* <atalj." 
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were about to be oflFered up, to invoke a blessing 
on the souls and bodies of men during the coming 
night. The barefooted Capuchin now retired as 
silently as he had been plying his labour. The 
writer lingered yet a few moments, taking in the 
several characteristics and associations of the 
scene, over which a rich though transient illumi- 
nation was shed by the radiant glories of a setting 
sun. 

Meanwhile, 

The bell of prayer rose slowly, plaintively,* 

and, as its last echoes died away, I passed from 
the gay, bright-tinted garden, into a confined and 
gloomy choir, where a number of brown-frocked 
friars were already assembled. A wooden lectern 
occupied the middle of the chancel, with a pon- 
derous chorale resting upon it, ready open for 
service, and surmounted by the symbol — always 
to be seen in Capuchin choirs — of a withered 
palm branch. The plain desk; the big vellum 
book ; the waving palm ; and the arrangements of 
the place generally, constituted an exact type of 
what had become so familiar to me in my pere- 
grinations among the Franciscan friaries of Italy. 

* Eogers. 
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The office of complin was beginning as I entered. 
This service, so called from its forming the comple- 
ment of the day^s devotions, opens with a public 
confession of sins. The fourth and other psalms 
follow; then come, successively, the Song of 
Simeon, an evening hymn, and a collect: thq 
whole concluding with an anthem glorifying the 
Virgin Mary. After complin, a litany is said, and 
a lesson read out of some manual of asceticism ; 
the choir being then darkened preparatory to the 
half hour^s silent introspection, ever accompany- 
ing, in religious houses, the departing day. Within 
how many hearts present in that tiny choir, on 
that sultry summer's evening, were the thoughts 
soaring on the wings of — 

The cherub Contemplation P* 

Or, on the other hand, in how many were the 
thoughts less of heaven than earth — earthy ? To 
determine, were it possible, the numerical ratio 
between these two classes of men and monks, 
would be to solve the question, so difficult of solu- 
tion, as to the degree in which the monastic 
system actually succeeds in realizing its own 
standard of ascetic perfection. 

* Milton's " Penseroso. 

9 
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In other circumstances the writer could, not 
unwillingly, have tarried longer within this dusky 
little choir; being, by natural temperament per- 
haps, nothing loth — 

To xnuBe with monks and meditate alone. 

As it was, however, he gladly hurried away to 
rejoin one who formed a more powerful attraction 
than any convent, or company of friars, and 
compared with whom all created things were, and 
are to him, but tinkling cymbals — "as dross to 
refined gold r ^ ^ * 
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CHAPTER VL 
PROVENCE. 

SfelTAKQUB PBIOBT. 

In the north-western comer of Provence, border- 
ing on the Comtat Venaissin, stands the ci-devant 
abbey, and modem priory of Senanque, delightfully 
placed in a valley encircled by daA woods and 
rocky mountains. Built by contemporaries of St. 
Bernard for the then newly-founded Cistercian 
order, it has withstood the rude shocks of time, 
and the ruder shocks of man's hand, during seven 
eventful centuries : 

** It was a pile of simplest masonry, 
With narrow wbdows and vast buttresses, 
Bailt to endure the shocks of time and chance/'* 

and to this day it continues to afford a retreat for 
a numerous and busy band of Cistercians, who, 
following the primitive practice of their institute, 

*Eogen. 

9—2 
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give themselves up to the pursuit of agriculture. 
The^ somewhat uncouth title of Senanque (a 
Romance corruption of the Latin sine aqua) is 
borrowed from that of the surrounding valley, the 
natural aridity of which is thus attested by its 
traditional name. 

A long drive of five and twenty miles south- 
east from Avignon, over alternate hill and dale, 
and through a succession of vineyards and olive- 
groves — varied by the square uninclosed patches 
of com and other produce, which are the substi- 
tutes in France for our pleasantly irregular fields 
beset on every side with hedges of hawthorn, 
bramble or elder bushes — ^brings you in sight of 
Gordes, an unimportant town finely situated on an 
eminence. It is approached by a steep, winding 
road, whence you get the best view to be had of 
the little antiquated bourg ; for, on penetrating 
its lifeless streets, it proves but a sorry-looking 
place, as small, out-of-the-way French towns 
are apt to be. A mediaeval chateau however, 
in the centre, together with the commanding 
position of Gordes on the hill side, and its 
geographical situation within the limits of song- 
famed Provence, combine to suggest the idea that 
a minstrel of former days might have chosen it as 
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a fit scene of some pathetic Proven9al ballad. 
What tragedies in real life form the groundwork 
of many a romance in verse and prose, that is 
lightly enough read or hearkened to by those in 
whom the sad story of another^s woe touches no 
corresponding cord of sympathy founded on the 
hard reality of a life-long sorrow ! 

A stony and almost impracticable mule path 
diverges to the left from the base of the eminence 
on which Gordes stands, and takes the traveller 
by a series of steep ascents and descents, across a 
rugged country, to the abbey of Senanque. The 
valley of that name is one of the most lovely ever 
chosen, even by monks of old, wherein to build 
for themselves and posterity a refuge from the 
cares and temptations of the world. You descend 
into this valley from a lofty clifif, forming part 
of a circle of hills that hem it in on all sides — a 
natural amphitheatre, which, by making the con- 
vent difficult of access, renders it thoroughly 
secluded from the tumult of men. On approach- 
ing the verge of the cliflFs brow, before beginning 
the descent, the visitor must prepare himself to 
behold a splendid panoramic view that will burst 
upon his sight with instantaneous grandeur. To 
the left the eye rests on a deep moimtain gorge 
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choked up with a dark mass of forest trees ; while 
facing you on the opposite side of the valley, rise 
a succession of perpendicular crags, supplying an 
effective background to the white stone buildings 
of the monastery that lie stretched out in irre- 
gular outline at your feet. On the right, the 
severe grandeur of the landscape is somewhat 
softened by the result of man^s industry, apparent 
in the olive groves and vineyards that enliven the 
narrow space between the overhanging boulders 
of rock on either side. Gradually pursuing your 
way down the slope of the hill, you get nearer 
and nearer the rock-bound valley beneath. Nor 
is it long, after entering the circumscribed plain, 
before you reach the priory itself — a solitary, but 
not uncheerful monument of a by-gone age, 
pleasantly placed in the centre of the lovely vale 
of Senanque. 

As we drew near, we could descry, a little 
beyond the monastery, a group of monks with 
skirts gathered up, tilling the soil. Another party 
were at work on some new buildings. The first 
group wore white gowns; a second set, one of 
whom we had met near Gordes, leading a horse and 
cart along the highway, were apparelled in snuff- 
coloured frocks^ not unlike the Franciscan habit. 
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Whilst walking by the wall of the convent, in 
the direction of its entrance gate, we observed 
through an open door, six or eight brown clad 
members of the fraternity, standing in a row 
within an obscure passage, muttering with great 
volubility words inaudible to us. These monks 
stood sometimes erect, sometimes with heads 
inclined to the groimd, attitudes which they would 
now and then vary by suddenly dropping upon 
their knees. But whether erect, or with head 
and shoulders bent towards the damp earthy floor, 
or whether kneeling down, they equally continued 
to mutter with a rapidity of utterance which, 
combined with the abruptness of their motions, 
seemed to the uninitiated, like ourselves, to border 
on the ludicrous — until, on getting closer to the 
spot, we ascertained that these were lay monks, 
reciting by rote the paternosters and other prayers 
appointed for their class, in lieu of the choral 
chant of the choir brethren. 

That afternoon was spent by the writer in 
strolling, first, through the cloister quadrangle, 
stopping here and there to admire its graceful 
arches in detail, or to take in the general eflect 
of the colonnade. Thence he passed into the large, 
open, unincumbered church, its simplicity and 
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spaciousness^ together with the absence of every 
impediment in the shape of benches or chairs 
that could interfere with the full perception of 
its size, recalling some of the great Italian 
basilicas, and notably Santa Giustina at Padua, 
with its vast, empty, pillarless nave. Then, again 
across the elegant cloister into the dormitory 
overhead — an extensive hall with a number of 
tiny beds ranged on either side, each bedstead 
filling an alcove, lightly partitioned or curtained 
ofi^ from the rest. But this monastery, notwith- 
standing its antiquity, and the special interest 
attaching to both church and cloister, made less 
impression on me than its captivating situation, 
embosomed as the buildings are among rocky 
cliffs and sombre woods where they have stood 
since the days of our Plantagenet kings. Many 
has been the lordly prelate that has held abbatial 
sway within these grey Cistercian walls. 

Years roll on years ; to ages, ages yield ; 
Abbots to abbots, in a line succeed. 

And of the fine old abbey church, and the monks 
of other days — good, bad, and indifferent — who 
have made its walls echo with the choral chant or 
intoned prayer, it may be added : 
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The cboir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary paid. 

For Senanque priory happens to be dedicated to 
the Virgin; besides which it is further worth 
noting, in illustration of the literal aptitude of the 
quotation, ^^ matin orisons to Mary paid/' that 
Mary — 



• Virgin, daughter, mother, bride,* 



has a particular office in her honour, often recited 
in conventual choirs, as a work of supererogation, 
after matins and the other ordinary services. 

On the occasion of the writer's visit to Senanque, 
in 1861, he was accompanied by his wife, who, 
after a long journey, had to content herself with 
seeing no more than the exterior of both church 
and convent. She was, however, admitted into 
a little parlour, set apart for strangers, a chamber 
of the plainest sort, furnished but scantily and in 
the most unsophisticated fashion. Nor is it but 
due to the monks' hospitality, to mention that 
they caused to be prepared for their unexpected 
visitors a meal as excellent in quality and as deli- 
cately cooked as it was simple in kind. This 

* This line, as well as the two preceding couplets, are 
Byron's. 
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repast, a la Cistercienne, consisted of a rougli 
earthenware platter piled with fried potatoes, 
followed by an omelet; the accessories being 
brown bread, coarse salt little less brown than the 
loaf, and common wine of the country. Though 
the meal was thus plain in the extreme, and par- 
taken of in a ^^ parlour^^ with no other furniture 
than a bare table, a deal bench, and perhaps a 
hard chair or two, it was thoroughly appreciated 
by the guests for whom it had been provided. It 
should be added, moreover, that the alacrity and 
refinement of manner with which they were served 
by the lay brother in attendance, was an element 
in the pleasing recollections of their too brief 
visit to the priory of Notre Dame de Senanque. 

As we wound our way slowly up the hill side, 
after leaving the monastery, we met a train of 
white clad brethren coming home from field work. 
They were walking in Indian file, at a measured 
step, some of the number carrying implements of 
husbandry in their hands. The white habit de- 
noted that these agricultural labourers were in 
orders, or candidates for ordination, the Cistercian 
serving brothers being readily distinguishable from 
the others by their brown frock. 

On reaching Gordes, we stood looking at the 
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mediaeval castle, whose weatherbeaten walls and 
rounded turrets were becoming fast shrouded by 
the lengthening shadows of evening, when a young 
ecclesiastic, of whom I had asked a chance ques- 
tion about the history of the chateau, courteously 
offered to show us the parish church hard by; 
and afterwards pressed us to rest in his lodgings 
adjoining the church, till our caleche could be got 
ready. Mine host, who proved to be curate to 
the parochial incumbent, went, apparently, in 
person to purchase some cakes for our entertain- 
ment ; which, with a bottle of wine, he set before 
us with many a hearty invitation to partake of 
them. 

Although our horses took us back to Avignon 
at a brisk pace, it was late before our musings on 
the philosophy of that exoteric form of existence 
of which we had just had a fleeting glimpse, were 
broken in upon by the nmibling of the carriage 
wheels beneath the ponderous tower-gateway of St. 
Lazare. A few minutes^ jolting over a succession 
of narrow, roughly-paved streets, brought us into 
the pleasant courtyard of the H6tel de l^Europe. 
It was impossible, however, not to feel the con- 
trast between the solemn quiet of the cloister — 
combined with the halo of romance which the 
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natural feeKngs of the human heart, no less than 
fiction, have contributed to throw around claustral 
life — and the bustle of a large inn, be it ever so 
good. We had, in efiect, passed from the domain 
of poetry and fancy to the home of unimaginative 
prose and comfortable commonplace. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AVIGNON. 

The first view you get of the mediaeval City of 
the Popes carries you back at once in thought to 
days when the papal power was at its zenith^ 
and when, too, the pontifical court was held here, 
in all the pomp and luxury of the fourteenth 
century. The embattled walls, towers, and gate- 
ways ; the gigantic Palais des Papes rising 
conspicuously in the middle of the city ; and the 
cathedral, more conspicuous still, looking down 
from its commanding position on the summit of 
the Rocher des Doms, upon the turbid waters of 
the Rhone beneath — all tell of the picturesque, 
though troubled times, to which these antiquated 
battlements and other monuments trace their 
origin. But it is not the more prominent edifices 
alone that recall the fact that Avignon is a city of 
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the past. In strolling through its narrow, wind- 
ing streets and alleys, you are reminded of this 
at every turn. Here one comes upon the sculp- 
tured fa9ade of the mint of Avignon's former 
days, or the carved front of a stately mansion, 
once the residence of some prince or cardinal ; 
there the eye rests on a quaint belfry, its solid 
masonry towering over all surrounding works of 
man's hands, and serving, within living memory, 
to summon a fraternity of Augustinian friars to 
their daily and nocturnal orisons ; while, thread- 
ing your way in another direction, through intri- 
cate bye-lanes, the attention is every now and 
then drawn to a desecrated church, transformed 
at the Revolution into a factory, or warehouse for 
merchandize. Then, again, the images of the 
Virgin at the angles of not a few of the streets, 
with here and there a canopied niche despoiled 
of its saintly tenant, help to make the traveller 
feel that he is walking the picture-like thorough- 
fares of a middle age city. 

Avignon, under the papal sovereignty, was 
sumamed " la vUle sonnante,'' from the perpetual 
jingling of bells in its numerous belfries, of which 
it could count more than half a hundred; for 
besides a cathedral and seven parish churches, it 
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contained forty or fifty convents. Of the monas- 
teries of past days, many have been restored, 
though others are either pulled down, or converted 
to secular uses. When the writer was staying at 
the Grande Chartreuse in 1863, he saw there an 
interesting plan of Avignon as it was a century 
ago. In this plan many an old church or convent, 
of which only the name survives in some street, 
square or chapel, is represented in its former pros- 
perity. For example, the lofty machicolated tower, 
still known as the tower of the Augustinians, 
figures in a map of a hundred years since, as the 
belfry of an Augustinian monastery, suppressed 
at the Revolution ; and the Carmelite priory on the 
opposite side of the way, over whose sculptured 
portal an inn signboard of " La Croix blanche^^ 
is now suspended, appears in the map as an actual 
house of whitefrocked monks. 

The sign of " La Croix blanche,^^ hung out 
under an antique cross of carved stone (whence, 
doubtless, the name of the hostelry) brings to my 
remembrance two peculiarities strongly impressed 
on the ecclesiastical architecture of Avignon. 
Thus, the leading feature in the entrance to most 
of the principal churches, as well as in the door- 
way of the suppressed Carmelite monastery in 
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question, consitts of a large stone cross immedi- 
ately above the portal, of nearly the same 
dimensions and design in every case, and similarly 
sculptured ; imparting to the fa9ades of Avignon 
a specific character, that has been seized, and 
applied on his signboard, by whoever hit on the 
happy idea of metamorphosing the priory of yore 
into a modem inn. 

The other peculiarity to be noted, is that the 
numerous tapering spires with which this city 
abounds, are dotted over, externally, with pro- 
jecting pieces of stone, a foot or so apart, looking 
not imlike a multitude of little steps. The effect 
of this graduated style of steeple is far from 
unpleasing, for it serves to break the otherwise 
smooth surface of the masonry. Nor is it limited 
to Avignon, since examples are to be met with 
even in England; but the universality of its 
application at Avignon constitutes it an archi- 
tectural characteristic of the place. These two 
local specialities — the cross-topped portals, all on 
a uniform model, and the tapering steeples 
fricassed over, as it were, with projecting stepping 
stones — are exhibited in the four great parish 
churches of St. Agricol, St. Pierre, St. Didier, 
and St. Symphorien : this last having originally 
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« 

been the church of the adjoining Carmelite 
convent, now become '^ La Croix bhmche/' 

Among many another building, secular and 
ecclesiastical, into which I have found my way in 
the course of frequent rambles through the 
labyrinthine streets of Avignon and its more open 
suburbs, I once came, in an outlying quarter of 
the town, upon a large square pile, which proved 
to be a Carmelite nunnery. The extensive range 
of buildings present an imposing appearance as 
seen from either of two roads skirting diflFerent 
sides of the high inclosure wall. An arched 
gateway in this outer wall opens upon a small 
court, at the further end of which stands an 
elegant little church, approached by a flight of 
steps, and surmounted by a light bell-turret. Not 
being able to penetrate personally within the 
convent interior, I was fain to make a virtue of 
necessity, and, after seeing what I could of the 
exterior, content myself with passing across the 
front court, and inspecting the open but empty 
priory church. 

Whilst resting a few moments on a bench after 
a stroll, in summer heat, through the wide- 
spreading city, whither I had already walked from 
the neighbouring rural district of St. V^ran, my 

10 
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thoughts naturally fell upon the strange^ and^ 
to us in England^ incomprehensible life led by the 
denizens of the adjacent monastery. As I pictured 
to myself the group of nuns within, exhibiting as 
many gradations of character and temperament 
as there were hearts beating in their bosoms, I 
wondered whether they deserved all that pity 
from their Prptestant sisters which they so little 
appreciate. What has been eloquently said of 
women placed in a very different position, though, 
nevertheless in some respects analogous — an 
Oriental harem — applies with equal force to the 
inmates of cloistered nunneries : ^^ Like cage- 
bom birds, they sing among their bars, and dis- 
cover in their aviaries a thousand little pleasures 
invisible to eyes that have a wider range. To 
them, in their calm seclusion, the strifes of the 
battling world come softened and almost hushed ; 
they only hear the far-off murmur of lifers stormy 
sea ; and if their human lot dooms them to their 
cares, they are as transient as those of childhood.^^^ 
The all-pervading stillness of the place, and my 
reverie, were alike broken by the tolling of a bell 
in the turret overhead. A few moments more, 
and there came a subdued sound, as of the light 

* •' The Crescent and the Cross/* by Eliot Warburton. 
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step of the sisterhood, and the rustling of their 
coarse gowns of brown serge, as they entered 
their screened choir. Divine service at once 
began. It was one of the seven canonical hours 
of the breviary, and was conducted throughout by 
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the nuns themselves, within their curtained chancel, 
unaided by convent-almoner, or other clergyman. 
These simple, every-day services recited by a 
number of nuns' voices in unison, have a singular 
effect, not untinged with melancholy. I was the 
only stranger in the tiny church ; and the rapid 
utterance of the Latin psalms in a monotonous 
tone by two feminine choirs, each taking an alter- 
nate verse, was almost plaintive, as the body of 
exclusively treble sound passed through the iron 
grating into the silent nave where I sat. The 
ofl&ce was but a short one : in a quarter of an 
hour the voices ceased their uniform strain : once 
more a general movement took place as the sister- 
hood left the chancel — and all was hushed. 

On several occasions, and in different parts of 
the world, has it been my fortune to be inside 
some nunnery church, inspecting celebrated pic- 
tures, or, as at Avignon, reposing of a hot summer's 
day, when the sound of the convent bell announc- 
ing an approaching service has led me to prolong 
my stay. Wherever it may have been — whether 
in the well-known convent of the Buon Gesu at 
Rome; or in a monastery of Augustinian nuns 
perched on an eminence in a pleasant suburb of 
Genoa; in the Franciscan nunnery of San Sebas- 
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tiano in the heart of the same grand old city; in 
the conventual church of Santa Clara at Funchal ; 
or in that of the Carmelites at Avignon — a simile 
impression has been produced upon me. In each 
instance^ the effect was like music set in a minor 
key. For in the sound of the nuns' collective 
voices there is ever a touch of melancholy, quite 
apart from any musical quality in the uniform 
treble cadence, which, indeed, is sometimes given 
in a tone recalling Chaucer^s Prioresse — 

" Fill wel she sange the service deyine, 
Entuned m hire nose ful swetely." 

This tinge of melancholy is deepened by the 
sombre aspect of the metal grating, across which 
a curtain is often drawn, as if to add a shade of 
mystery to the other characteristics of the scene. 
Nor was the slightly depressing effect of the 
whole episode lessened by the profound silence 
reigning in and about the empty nave, both 
before and after service ; though the service itself, 
in its subdued monotony, hardly made an excep- 
tion to the prevailing quiet. 

Anyone who has chanced to listen to the bluff 
bass tones of monks and friars, when in choir, 
will realize the contrast to their choral chanty 
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afforded by these plaintively tranquil orisons,^ 
rehearsed exclusively by daughters of Eve, vary- 
ing in age from her who has grown grey, « shut 
round with narrowing nunnery-walls'^ — as Tenny- 
son says in " Guinevere'^ — ^to the young girl just 
blossoming into womanhood, who, perhaps, has 
but just taken the irrevocable vows that are to 
cut her off for ever from this world, and all that 
nature holds dear: 



'Tis over ; and the rite 



With all its pomp and harmony is now 
Floating before her. She arose at home, 
To be the show, the idol of the day ; 
' Her vesture gorgeous, and her starry head- 
No rocket, bursting in the midnight-sky. 
So dazzling. When to-morrow she awakes, 
She will awake as though she still was there. 
Still in her father's house; and lo, a cell 
Narrow and dark, nought thro' the gloom discerned, 

^ The contrast here suggested between the minor tones 
of nuns singing in choir, and the sterner chant of friars, 
seems to have been present to Longfellow's mind, when he 
wrote: 

■ rang the melancholy chimes, 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns 

sing in the choir; 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting 
of a friar. 
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Nonglit save the crucifix, the rosary, 
And the grey hahit lying hy to shroud 
Her beauty and grace.*'* 

Little less impressive is the glimpse of a nun's 
daily routine, after the first excitement of taking 
the vows is past, which is permitted to the stranger 
who happens to find himself in a conventual 
church when the sisterhood are reciting their 
Latin psalter, as in the scene just described, from 
behind a choir whose solid bars of iron typify, 
rather than physically enforce, the isolation of the 
souls within from the things of earth. These 
Carmelites, being closely cloistered, and dedicated, 
as they say in France, to ^^ la vie contemplative,'* 
remain always within their inclosure. A more 
monotonous life it would be difficult to conceive. 
Yet who shall pronounce that, after all, the nuns' 
voluntary seclusion has not its blessings ad well as 
its trials — its charms no less than its repelling 
features? Or that the sum of their happiness 
may not be greater than that of many to whom it 
is given, indeed, to taste more largely of the 
tangible pleasures of the world, but also, in most 
cases, to drink deep of its cup of affliction ? 

* Kogers* "Italy." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LANGUEDOC. 

NdTEE DAME DE EOOHEPOET AND VILLENEUVE- 
LES-AVIGNON. 

Since the days when the dominions of the 
English crown extended, in virtue of the duchy of 
Aquitaine, even within the confines of Languedoc, 
kingdoms have risen and fallen, and dynasties 
been replaced by others, which in their turn have 
ere now passed away. Mailed knights and men- 
at-arms, archers and crossbowmen, have given 
place to a very different system of warfare from 
that to which they were trained ; while changes 
in the theory and practice of the arts of peace, 
and in the whole cycle of the sciences, have been 
no less marked. In a word, the law of change 
has been as apparent at every epoch in the history 
of man, as it is in nature. Yet human passions 
continue to be the same as they ever were ; and 
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the feelings and needs of the heart are subject to 
little or no variation. 

Pursuing this train of thought, it would seem 
as if similar sorrows and disappointments — ^like 
predilection for asceticism, or simple love of peace 
and quiet — corresponding shades of character and 
disposition — to those which throughout the middle 
ages and under the Bourbon rule, caused the great 
province of Languedoc, among others, to be studded 
with abbeys, priories, and religious houses of every 
degree, are still operating in our own day to dot 
over its populous cities, its small towns and vil- 
lages, its fertile valleys, green hill sides, and 
mountain tops, with many a convent tmTet, rising 
picturesquely from among the claustral buildings 
aroimd. For Carthusians, Benedictines and Cis- 
tercians, Franciscans and Dominicans, Carmelites 
and Augustinians, besides a host of minor orders, 
have all found a home in one or more of the 
dioceses included within the limits of Languedoc. 
Among these sees, it will be remembered, are 
Toulouse and Alby, both rich in historical remi- 
niscences ; Nismes, with its Roman amphitheatre ; 
Montpellier, Carcassonne, Montauban, and honey- 
famed Narbonne, which, under the name of Gallia 
Narbonensis, gave title to an important section of 
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ancient Gaul, embracing not Languedoc alone, 
but also Provence, Dauphiny, and Savoy. 

We will here, however, confine our attention to 
a single specimen — ^the rural convent of N6tre 
Dame de Rochefort ; bringing the chapter after- 
wards to a close with a cursory glance at the 
ruined monasteries of Villeneuve-les-Avignon. 

Taking horse, then, at Avignon on a brilliant 
May morning, in 1859, 1 crossed into Languedoc 
by the interminable bridge, or succession of bridges, 
spanning the broad and rushing waters of the 
Rhone. After riding for some miles along the 
high road to Nismes, I struck into a lane on the 
right leading towards a clump of hills, on a ledge 
of which the convent of Rochefort stands out con- 
spicuously. Leaving my diminutive white steed 
at the modest inn of the hamlet of Rochefort, in 
charge of an ancient dame who united in her own 
person the character and duties of landlady, cook 
and ostler, I made the ascent of the hill on foot, 
and in little more than a quarter of an hour 
reached the convent gate. 

The shrine of Notre Dame de Rochefort has 
long been, and stiU is, famous throughout Lan- 
guedoc and the adjacent provinces, as a place of 
pilgrimage. If local traditions can be credited. 
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the origin of the shrine, or " sanctuaire " as the 
French call it, may be traced to Charlemagne, who 
founded it in commemoration of a victory over the 
Saracens gained in this neighbourhood in 798. 
But the actual monastery dates only from the 
close of the seventeenth century, a hurricane 
having destroyed an older building in the year 
1689. To avoid the recurrence of a similar catas- 
trophe, the Benedictine monks, in constructing 
the conventual tenements anew, laid them out 
entirely on the groundfloor, thus reducing their 
height to a minimum, and, with it, their exposure 
to the wintry blast. The offices range on either 
side of a spacious gallery, which, both on account 
of its extent, and its vaulted roof, exhibits a good 
general effect; although, taken as a whole, the 
convent is wanting in proportion, owing to its low 
elevation. Nevertheless, the buildings are re- 
markable for solidity of material and workmanship, 
in which respects the monkish founders, like not 
a few of their brethren of the hood and gown, 
laboured as much for posterity as for themselves. 

The monastery church constitutes the shrine 
referred to above. What principally struck my 
attention in this somewhat simple specimen of the 
kind, were the votive offerings suspended in end- 
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less variety against the walls, by persons who 
ascribed their restoration to health, or preservation 
from danger, to the patronage of the Virgin Mary. 
Most of these oblations consist of small roughly 
executed oil paintings representing the donors in 
the circTunstances, whatever they were, that gave 
occasion to the offering. Thus one picture ex- 
hibits a shipwreck ; another a sick person in bed, 
with angels hovering round; and a third shows, in 
grotesque detail, the particulars of some perilous 
accident, such as a man in mid-air, in the act of 
falling off a scaffolding, or a rider thrown from 
his horse. Appended to many of these are 
legends, chiefly in Latin, some of them curious 
enough. Among the number is an inscription, 
dated 1668, by a certain Dom Lawrence Faydi, a 
Benedictine monk, who tells us that he wrote it 
out of gratitude for the cure of a painful eye 
complaint; and concluding with some ingenious 
acrostic lines, in Latin hexameters, on the name 
"Mary.'" 

Adjoining the church, and approached through 
it, is a small shop, belonging to, and served by 
the monks for the sale of objects likely to interest 
devotees visiting the shrine of Our Lady of 
Bochefort. Besides wax candles of all sizes and 
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prices (which pious Catholics purchase and set up 
alight^ on a round tin candelabra to bum in 
honour of the Virgin) chaplets, medals, religious 
books, and sundry other articles are offered to the 
inspection of customers, from behind a counter. 
Miniature ecclesiastical bazaars, or, more properly- 
speaking, shops of this kind are attached to 
several of the French rural convents. 

But, perhaps, the chief point of interest attach- 
ing to Rochefort, is its position on the brow of a 
rocky hill, with a view spreading far and wide over 
the plain beneath, carpeted by countless olive 
groves : their dull uniform tint of slaty green 
being relieved by the bright fresh verdure of many 
a surrounding vineyard. Here and there in the 
distance — at les Angles, for instance — ^may be 
descried a village or hamlet with its rustic church, 
giving life and variety to the scene ; while, imme- 
diately contiguous to the convent, you look down 
on a pleasant garden, and copse, . the property of 
the brotherhood, affording them a shady spot for 
exercise or repose in the hot season; and where, 
if so minded, the visitor may enjoy a quiet stroll, 
and take in at his leisure the beauties of the 
prospect. 

Rochefort priory formerly belonged to Bene- 
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dictines of the Congregation of St. Maur, who 
abided there till its suppression at the Revolution. 
This happened, in the case of Rochefort, as early 
as March, 1791, when the monks, numbering but 
three in all, took refuge in the neighbouring abbey 
of St. Andre, by Villeneuve, to which their house 
had stood in the relation of a dependant priory. 
It is now tenanted by a fraternity of nine persons, 
six of them priests and three lay brethren, be- 
longing to the order of Marist Fathers (Peres 
Maristes), a congregation dating only from the 
present century, and deriviag its name from its 
special dedication to the Virgin Mary. 

Within a couple of leagues of Rochefort, on 
the right bank of the Rhone, and nearly opposite 
Avignon, stands the small market town of Ville- 
neuve. Built on level ground itself, Villeneuve is 
dominated by an eminence known as the Puy 
Andaon, or Hill of St. Andrew. This hill is 
crowned by a castellated edifice, having the ap- 
pearance of a mediaeval castle, with the four angles 
of its lofty parapets strengthened by circular 
towers. But what looks like a very type of a 
baronial stronghold, proves to have been, within 
the memory of some now living, the abode of 
peaceful Benedictines, for whose protection it was 
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originally constructed in those lawless times that 
some enthusiasts delight to dignify by the title of 
" ages of faith/' At the French Revolution, as 
had happened two centuries before to many an 
English abbey, the buildings became private pro- 
perty, and, in course of time, were transformed 
into a ch&teau, which now belongs to a gentleman 
who has made of it a handsome country residence, 
and embellished it with a gallery of paintings. 
Here and there, in strolling through the suites of 
apartments, you come upon a bit of some ancient 
monastic corridor, or get a glimpse of what once 
formed a section of the cloister ; or you are shown 
the rifled tombs of princely abbots of days 
bygone. 

From the ch&teau and its terraced gardens a 
fine panoramic view lies before you. In the fore- 
ground is the Rhone, meandering roimd the foot 
of the hill on which you stand. The machicolated 
walls and pointed spires of Avignon in the dis- 
tance fill up the background of the picture to the 
east; while, westwards, the eye falls over the 
plains of Languedoc, stretching away in the direc- 
tion of Nismes and Montpellier. 

Villeneuve-les- Avignon, as already intimated, is 
built at the base of the hill whose summit is 
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capped by the suppressed abbey of St. Andre. 
Like the famous city whence it takes its distinc- 
tive appellation, this Languedocian market town 
was noted, imder the Bourbon dynasty, for the 
number and importance of its monastic establish- 
ments. Among the extant remains of these, the 
Carthusian priory of ^' Our Lady of the Valley of 
Benediction,'^ is sujfficiently remarkable to demand 
a word of notice before we take leave of ruined 
monasteries, with their memories of other days, 
and pass into Dauphiny, there to cross the 
threshold of more than one abbey and priory, 
which, though old in their historical traditions, 
still shelter busy swarms of living monks within 
their massive walls and rambling corridors. 

The Chartreuse of Villeneuve is, indeed, little 
better than a ruin. That part of it which remains 
habitable is let out in small tenements to poor 
people; squalor and dilapidation characterizing 
the whole place. The only fragment in good pre- 
servation is the entrance gateway. This, happily, 
is perfect, consisting of a lofty stone arch, set off 
at the side^ and top with ornamental waving 
masonry of the Louis Quatorze period. Over the 
arch is inscribed the date " 1649 /' and then fol- 
lows, distinctly legible, the simple legend, ^^ Domus 
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B.M. Vallis Benedictionis^^ (the House of Blessed 
Mary of the Valley of Benediction) . This inscrip- 
tion, fresh as if placed there yesterday, has a 
pleasing effect amid the surrounding desolation. 

The next best preserved bits are the four bare 
walls of the priory church, and a corner of the 
refectory, which a patch of nearly obliterated 
fresco-painting has saved from oblivion and, pos- 
sibly, from destruction. The cloister is a mere 
ruin; or, worse still, the habitation of poverty- 
stricken tenants. One or two of the old Carthu- 
sians^ houses adjoining it are, however, intact; 
and these, as remnants of a former age, and asso- 
ciated with successive generations of recluses who 
have lived and died there, are worth looking at. 
So also are a couple of big ovens, (each with a 
stone cross fronting it), which served the monks 
for baking their bread. 

But the most interesting circumstance con-* 
nected with my visit to the Chartreuse of Villc- 
neuve, was an accident that threw me in the way 
of an old man, Pascal by name, who said that he 
had a distinct recollection of the first French 
Revolution, and that he well remembered this 
monastery in particular before its suppression, 
when it was still a flourishing Carthusian priory. 

11 
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He stated that his father, a labourer in the monks^ 
employ, would now and then take his young son 
to the convent, where, on one occasion, a Carthu- 
sian, who acted as the convent doctor, operated 
on the boy^s eye for the cure of some disease it 
had contracted; but ineffectually, his eyesight 
having remained impaired through life. This 
relic of Louis the sixteenth's time, also informed 
me that he had known some of the Carthusians 
of that day personally; more especially two, 
Fr^re Antonin, and Frere Honorat, one of whom 
operated on his eye. These details were so far 
interesting, that they came from an actual witness 
of the state of things in France when the great 
revolution had not yet swept all before it, and 
among the rest, the Carthusians of Villeneuve. 
My informant, though ignorant, he said, of his 
precise age, believed himself to be verging on 
fourscore. This was in March, 1860. In December 
of the next year, on making a second visit to 
Villeneuve, I took pains to find out old Pascal, 
whom I got again to tell me his story, which he 
repeated in its several details as on the former 
occasion. 

Thus this monastery, although now, save a few 
miserable tenements, a dilapidated and neglected 
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ruin, was within living memory a noble specimen 
of a religions house. You might read a sermon 
on the instability of human affairs — or, according 
to the bent of your mind, draw upon your fancy 
for the outline of some romance of old — as you 
silently survey the mouldering stones around. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

DAUPHINY. 

ABBEY OF AIGUEBELLE. 

THE CISTEBCIAN OBDEB. 

The mitred abbey of Aiguebelle, in Dauphiny, is 
one of the largest abbeys in the Latin Church, 
and incloses within its walls the most numerous 
religious fraternity in Prance, and probably in 
Europe. Throughout the seven or eight centuries 
over which its historical traditions are spread, it 
has been affiliated to the Cistercian order, and to 
this order it still belongs. As the Cistercians 
form one of the two or three most famous monastic 
societies that the world has seen — ranking in 
celebrity on a par with the Benedictines, the Car- 
thusians, and the Franciscans — it may not be 
uninteresting to glance at some of the more 
salient points in the history of their rise and* pro- 
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gress, preparatory to describing an actual monas- 
tery of living Cistercian monks. 

The Cistercians are but an offshoot of the great 
Benedictine stock. St. Benedict, who flourished 
in the first half of the sixth century, found the 
seeds of monasticism abundantly diffused over the 
West. Monks and monasteries were to be met 
with in various parts of Europe ; but no common 
system of government or rule of life was received 
among them, nor were the scattered houses subject 
to any central authority. At this early periods 
and long after, the monasteries differed widely 
from what they became in their matured develop- 
ment some centuries later. For, like many other 
enduring institutions, monasticism was the growth 
of time. It began with the solitary life of the 
Egyptian anchorite. The next step was for several 
hermits to live together under the same roof. A 
third step was the drawing up of written regula- 
tions for their government; the founders or 
members of each house, in primitive times, having 
blended, at their option, portions of different codes 
into one, borrowing this clause, perhaps, fronl 
Cassian, another from St. Jerome or St. Augustifi, 
and so on, as suited their fancy. But ages passed 
before each monastery came to adopt, in its en- 
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tirety, a fixed code of an acknowledged legislator, 
to which the name of Ride was subsequently 
given. And it required another long interval 
to reach the last stage in the development of 
the monastic system — the union of a number of 
monasteries professing the same rule, under one 
supreme authority, thus constituting a religious 
Order. 

The Benedictines had not long attained the 
climax of their prosperity in point of numbers 
and wealth, before their order showed symptoms 
of moral decline. Originally it had been most 
austere ; and we have but to turn over the pages 
of Saint Benedict's rule to perceive how rigid was 
his ideal of a good monk. Severe fasting, singing 
the praises of God both by day and night, con- 
tinual silence, and manual labour, form the com- 
plement of the famous code bearing his name. 
Each hour of the day has specific duties assigned 
to it. Hard bodily labour is the chief active 
employment prescribed, combined with frequent 
celebration of choral service; and this arduous 
routine was to be performed on the lowest diet 
that could keep body and soul together. It was 
only in the nature of things that such a rule 
should be found too hard for many of its professed 
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followers, who, accordingly, by degrees, got to 
neglect its more stringent provisions. 

To restore the original austerity, several re- 
formed branches of the parent tree successively 
sprang up. That which took its name from the 
abbey of Cluny, in Prance, is the best known 
of the earlier Benedictine reformations ; but as 
each new branch in its turn fell away from exact 
discipline, fresh reforms took their place, making 
in the aggregate no inconsiderable number of dis- 
tinct oflFshoots from the main Benedictine stem. 
Thus, besides Cluny, the orders of Camaldoli and 
Savigny, with the Sylvestrines and Gilbertines, 
and many another, were but so many ramifica- 
tions of the old stock, all professing St. Bene- 
dict's rule, and practising it with different de- 
grees of fidelity. 

But of the numerous reformed offshoots to 
which the mitigations that had crept into the 
elder Benedictine monasteries gave rise, the most 
famous, beyond question, is the Cistercian, de- 
riving its name from Citeaux (Cistercium, in me- 
diaeval Latinity), a district in Burgundy, near 
Dijon, where the first convent of the order was 
founded by a certain St. Robert about the year 
1100. This abbey of Citeaux became the mother 
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house of the whole order, and its abbot continued 
to enjoy the dignity, and to exercise the preroga- 
tives, of general of the Cistercian body down to 
tlie suppression of that palatial house at the Re- 
volution, after a splendid monastic existence of 
seven centuries. 

The secret, however, of the rapid spread and 
world-wide celebrity of the Cistercian institute 
lay not in the character or talents of St. Robert. 
A mightier genius far than his was needed to give 
that impetus to the Cistercian movement which 
has lasted till our own day, and which will, to all 
appearances, endure, more or less, for many a ge- 
neration to come. The Benedictines trace their 
origin, and the foimdation of their high repute, to 
a great lawgiver — Benedict. The Franciscans 
refer theirs to Francis of Assisi, a man endowed 
with force of character enough to make absolute 
renunciation of this world's goods, coupled with 
the most abject humility, his guiding principle, 
and the starting point of that celebrated order of 
Franciscan Mendicants, who have acquired as great 
a name in the world's history by their vagrant 
mendicity and their poverty of spirit, as others 
have through their riches, rank, or talents. Ana- 
logously, it was to the genius of one powerful 
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mind — that of the orator, statesman, and philo- 
sopher Bernard — ^reflected upon the monastic 
society of which he was one of the earliest pro- 
moters, and the brightest ornament, that the 
fame of the Cistercian order is principally due. 
So close, indeed, is the connection of St. Ber- 
nard's name and life with the Cistercians, that 
these monks were, and are still, popularly known 
in Prance as Bernardines. 

St. Bernard and his coadjutors in founding the 
Cistercian order, professed only to resuscitate 
St. Benedict's rule in its pristine vigour. Their 
principal aim was to restore the obsolete practice 
of manual labour, together with the system — 
equally obsolete — of rigid fasting prescribed by 
St. Benedict. They also insisted on habitual 
silence, as St. Benedict had done before them, 
and on the celebration of divine service in the 
night season, agreeably to the primitive statutes. 
Such innovations upon the life then led in most 
Benedictine monasteries excited loud murmurs 
among the easy-going monks of the time, who 
were nothing loth to cry down any greater mea- 
sure of asceticism than they themselves practised. 
St. Bernard, in one of his letters, says that the 
relaxed monks of his day got up the excuse that 
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bodily rest was essential to contemplative habits 
of mind. "They call idleness contemplation/^ 
writes St. Bernard in effect, " and exclaim, ^ what 
sort of religion is that which consists in dig- 
ging the earth, felling timber, and collecting 
manure T "* In a like vein of feeling, the same 
Christian philosopher tells his monks that they 
will find more true knowledge in nature than in 
books. "You will find something more in the 
woods than in books. The forests and the stones 
beneath your feet will teach you what you cannot 
learn from scholastic teachers. ^^t 

It woidd seem that the newly founded Cistercian 
order, in its turn, met with too much prosperity. 
The usual result followed. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the monks in many Cistercian abbeys had al- 
ready admitted important mitigations of their rule, 
and were becoming more and more lax. During 
the course of the next century, these relaxations 
had seriously augmented, until, towards its close, a 
state of things seems to have existed throughout 

* Otiositatem contemplationem nuncupat. * * * Qualis 
verb est religio, fodere terrain, sylvam excidere, stercora 
comportare P 

t Aliquid amplius invenies in sylvis quam in libris. 
Ligna et lapides docebunt te quod a magistris audire non 
possiB. 
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a large part of the Cistercian family, which would 
be hardly credible, did it not come to ns on re- 
spectable contemporary evidence. M. Casimir 
GaiUardin, a French ecclesiastical historian of 
strong religious convictions, and a warm partizan, 
too, of the monastic system, in describing the 
condition of the Cistercian order in the fourteenth 
century, says, " Already the Cistercians had much 
fallen off from their original austerity. Though 
twice checked by the constitutions of Clement IV. 
and Bei^iedict XII., they continued to lean to- 
wards the abuses which these two pontiffs strove 
to extirpate. Even after the reforms thus intro- 
duced, the diet was much less austere than for- 
merly, the manual labour shorter and less severe, 
the meditations curtailed, holy poverty despised, 
fraternal charity cooled, the supervision of the 
superiors less active, and consequently, as the 
respect of the people diminished with the virtue 
of the monks, the fecundity of the order seemed 
impaired, aud new foundations ceased.^^* 

This sketch reads, however, like a favourable 
description, when compared with the statements 
of the general chapter of abbots of the whole 
Cistercian order, assembled in the year 1390, 

* Histoire de la Trappe, Paris, 1844, vol. i. p. 37. 
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regarding the state at that time of the great 
society they represented. "The monasteries of 
OTir order/' says an official document drawn up by 
direction of the general chapter itself, " are so 
horribly disordered, and almost destroyed as well 
spiritually as temporally, that they retain not 
even the form of religion, nor any vestige of 
honest and regular life. The foimders, seeing that 
divine service is abandoned in them, and that 
neither rule nor discipline are any longer observed 
in our monasteries, choose other places for their 
burial, and remove the bones of their an- 
cestors/' * 

So much for the condition of the order of 
Citeaux at the close of the fourteenth century. 

* The original of this extract is not before me, but a 
French translation only. The statement it contains is of 
such importance, historically, that I transcribe the words 
which I have rendered into English in the text. "Les 
monasteres de notre ordre sont si horriblement d^regles, 
et comme aneantis, tant au spirituel qu'au temporel, qu'il 
n'y reste ancune forme de religion, ni meme ancun vestige 
de vie honnete et reglee. Les fondateurs, voyant que le 
service divin y est abandonne, et qu'il ne s*y observe plus 
ni regie, ni discipline, choisissent d'autres lieux pour leur 
sepulture, et enlevent les ossemens de leurs ancetres." — 
Sistoire de la Trappe^par M. Casimir Gaillardin : Parisy 
1844, vol. i. p. 39. 
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We will now turn our attention for a moment to 
its state in the seventeenth, premising, with re- 
spect to the two intervening centuries, that within 
this interval the practice of abbeys being given 
away by royal authority to seculars, to be held 
in commendam, had taken deep root, adding, with 
its train of baneful effects, very materially to the 
other influences at work, tending to undermine 
monastic discipline. To begin, then, with an ex- 
tract too graphic to be omitted, from a report by 
the official visitor, of an inspection of a Cister- 
cian abbey in the year 1660. Such a document 
supplies testimony of the most authentic kind, 
and proportionately important in its bearing on 
the real state of Cistercian monasteries in Prance 
two centuries ago. 

After telling us (to borrow M. GaiUardin's 
paraphrase of the opening sentences of the re- 
port) that the abbey of La Trappe then contained 
only a handful of monks, ^^ who did nothing but 
scandalize the country ,^^ having nothing of the 
true monk about them except the name, the 
official visitor thus proceeds : 

^^The gates of La Trappe in 1660 remained 
open day and night, and the cloister was free to 
men and women alike. The agent of the Qommen- 
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dam abbot, with his whole family, was lodged 
among the monks. The entrance of the monastery- 
was so black, dark and dirty, that it resembled 
rather a frightful prison than a house of God. * * 
On entering the cloister you saw a ruined roof, 
through which the rain penetrated in torrents; 
for the columns of the cloister, which should 
have supported the roof, were lying on the ground. 
The parlours served as stables ; the refectory 
preserved but its name, and monks and seculars 
assembled there promiscuously to play at ball, 
when the heat or wet weather did not admit of 
their playing in the open air. The dormitory was 
abandoned, and served as a retreat to the birds of 
night, being in a state of utter dilapidation. The 
brethren lodged as best they could. ^ ^ "^ The 
church was in no better condition than the house. 
There was nothing to be seen but broken pave- 
ment, scattered stones, and dirt : in fact it was 
little better than a ruin. ^ ^ -J^- To complete 
this evil state of things, the neighbourhood of the 
monastery was the resort of the worst characters, 
both male and female.^' In a word, adds M. 
GaiUardin, the abbey had become '^ Thabitation 
des demons.'^* 

* HiBtoire de La Trappe, vol. i, pp. 46-48. 
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Nor was La Trappe a solitary instance. The 
abbey of Septfons in the Bourbonnais, as described 
by a writer contemporary with the above report on 
La Trappe, then contained only four monks, who 
spent their time in wandering about the coimtry, 
with a gun under the arm and a leash of dogs in 
their train. The abbot lived at his ease in lodgings 
at Moulins, twenty miles oflF. The monastic 
inclosure was but a farce; the buildings were 
ruined, and the lands untilled. A living monk of 
Septfons told the writer that these four monks 
were so many scamps (coquins) who tried to 
poison their abbot when they found him bent on 
reforming his abbey. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the abbot was compelled to buy off 
their opposition by sending them away with a 
pension for life. 

This picture of the condition of some, at least, 
among the monastic communities of France 
during the protracted reign of Louis XIV. may 
be aptly supplemented by part of a pithy letter 
written by the Abbe de Ranc^ the famous 
reformer of La Trappe, to the Grand Monarque 
himself, dated September, 1673. Its bearing on 
the state of monasticism in the seventeenth 
century, emanating, as it does, from one who was 
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himself among the most honest and talented of 
monks^ is important to a degree that can hardly 
be overrated : 

" So long/^ he says, ^^ as hermits and monks 
lived in the perfection of their state, and according 
to the purity of their rule, they were regarded as 
visible and tutelar angels of kingdoms. * ^ ^ 
But if the piety of holy monks has caused so 
many blessings, it is no less true that the irre- 
ligion of bad monks has produced numberless ills. 
The saints formerly attributed the persecution of 
the Church, the ravages which the barbarians 
inflicted on Italy and the sacking of Rome, to the 
disorders of the ecclesiastics of their time. Is 
there not reason to fear the wrath of God at the 
sight of nimierous religious houses which ought 
to be so many sanctuaries of religion, serving 
only as retreats to persons whose principal em- 
ployment seems to be to attack the glory of his 
name, and to violate the sanctity of his law ? Is 
there not reason to fear lest the Almighty should 
punish a license so scandalous and so public, by 
national chastisements, and that those who were 
once the columns of the State and of the Church by 
the holiness of their life, should become the curse of 
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both one and the other by their dissipated 
morals?'^* 

The following sentence, curt and crisp, is so 
pointedly illustrative of what has been premised 
that it must not pass unnoticed. It is from a 
contemporary record, describing the personal 
appearance of a Celestine monk, whom curiosity 
had taken to La Trappe after the reformation of 
that abbey by M. de Ranee. 

" The abbot (de Ranee) having perceived him 
in the cloister, was surprised to see a man 
travestied in the garb of a monk, who had the 
appearance, the gait, and the countenance of a 
bandit J and who belied, by his whole exterior, the 
dignity of the habit which he wore/'t 

We are further told that this Celestine monk 
lived in a continual profanation of his vows, so 
that the exterior man, in this case, was but too 
true an index of his moral and spiritual condi- 
tion, f 

* Hist, de La Trappe, vol. i. p. 16h 

t Ibid. vol. i. p. 180. 

X Compare with the above sketch of the personal appear- 
ance of a Celestine monk in the seventeenth century, the 
following curious portrait of a Cistercian two centuries 
earlier : 

'' Yiennent ensoite les momes portant des robes a la. 

12 
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On the other hand, a monk of Aiguebelle has 
lately entered the lists, affirming that the cnrrent 
historical statements with regard to the general 
dissipation of the Cistercian order throughout a 
large part of the middle ages, and especially in 
France during the seventeenth century, is almost 
entirely a myth. This writer sets himself to 
prove that the monks of even the worst mediaeval 
period are chargeable only with neglect of the 
supererogatory austerities of their rule, such as 
perpetual abstinence from meat or rising to 
matins in the night ; but not with moral vices. 
He asserts roundly that, though blamable in not 
living up to their professed rigidity of life, they 
were, nevertheless, " bons chretiens/^* In put- 
mode, fendues par devant et par derriere, avec de largea 
manches, des jaquettes froncees, des chemises de toile et, 
depuis leurs souliers brodes jusqu'au beret dont ils se 
coiffent, offrant a Texterieur tout le portrait d'un seculier. 
lis affectent m^me parfois les allures plus guerrieres du 
gentilhomme, et se promenent par les rues ou dans la 
campagne, arm§8 de batons, de larges epees, avec un 
epervier on un faucon au poing." Annates iT Aiguebelle, 
par un religienx de ce monast^re, 2 vols, octavo. Valence, 
1863-4, vol. ii. pp. 17, 18. 

* " Parce que ces pauvres moines n'etaient plus les 
austeres cisterciens d'autrefois et se contentaient d'etre 
d'honnetes gens, de bona chretiens * * * on pretendait 
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ting forth this dictum, however, our author admits 
that he is at odds with the general voice of 
history; and the reader must be left to choose 
between his version of historical truth and the 
view of the subject commonly received. 

The monk of Aiguebelle is entitled to the merit 
of establishing by clear contemporary evidence 
the fact that a high degree of regularity, and even 
of austerity, prevailed in the two leading monas- 
teries of the Cistercian order — those of Citeaux 
and Clairvaux — and apparently in other monas- 
tsries also, at the very time that the abbeys of La 
Trappe and Septfons were in the deplorable con- 
dition described. But, after giving all the weight 
that can fairly attach to the facts and arguments 
of this new advocate for the Cistercian order, and 
of monasticism in general, we still have before us 
the seemingly overwhelming evidence of the 
General Chapter of Cistercian abbots assembled 
in the year 1390 ; the disclosures'of the visitor^s 
official report on the abbey of La Trappe in 1660 ; 
the revelations regarding the corrupt state of 
Septfons abbey ; and lastly, the important testi- 

qu'on ne pouvait plus supporter leurs exces." Annales 
d* Aiguebelle y vol. i. p. 313. The same sentiment is re- 
peated very emphatically in Tol. ii. p. 6, and again in p. 35. 

12^2 
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mony of M. de Banc^ himself^ on the condition of 
the monastic corporations in his day. These and 
other facts of the kind can hardly be gainsaid ; 
and with snch evidence before him, together with 
the concurrent voice of history — of Roman 
Catholic history no less than Protestant — few 
readers, probably, will be convinced by the 
advocacy, however plausible, of the anonymous 
partizan of the Cistercian order at large. 

It may be asked, is the foregoing picture of 
monks and monasteries a fair description of all 
the monks of the period ? 

To this question, the answer, I apprehend, 
must certainly be in the negative, though the 
available evidence does not indicate the proportion 
of the well disciplined houses to the undisciplined. 
It is presumable, when such extreme laxity could 
be tolerated in some instances, that a similar state 
of things prevailed in many others; but it is 
nevertheless indisputable that, side by side with 
the lax houses, several austere orders existed at 
the period under review, where an example of the 
strictest regularity was set. Among these were 
the Carthusians, of whom it has been epigramma- 
tically said, '^ Cartusia nunquam reformata, quia 
nuntiuam deformata.^' M. de Kance, too — 
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tmsparing as lie was on the monks of his time — 
bore testimony to the high repute of the monks 
of the Grande Chartreuse;^ and M. Ducis, who 
saw that monastery a century later, has recorded 
in forcible terms the impression left upon him by 
his visit : " Ce que je n'oublierai jamais,^^ he says 
in describing the Grande Chartreuse in 1785, 
" c^est le contentement celeste qui est visiblement 
empreint sur le visage de ces religieux. Le 
monde n'a pas d'idee de cette paix; c'est une 
autre terre, une autre nature. J'ai vu le rire et 
Fingenuite de Tenfance sur les levres du vieillard ; 
la gravite et le recueiUement de Tame dans les 
traits de la jeunesse/^f 

Nor did the Carthusians stand alone in their 
confessed regularity of life. The then newly 
founded branch of the Benedictines, known as the 
Congregation of St. Maur, was eminent not only 
for the literary celebrities it produced, with 
Mabillon at their head, but also for the good 
moral reputation of its members. The austere 
order of barefooted Carmelites, too, as reformed 
by St. Teresa in the previous century, were widely 

* Histoire de la Trappe, vol. i, p. 118. 
J t"lJa Grande Chartreuse," par Albert du Boya. 
Grenoble, 1845, p. 196. 
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diffused, one of their houses being situated at 
Lyons on the slope of the hill of Fourvieres, which 
still subsists as a priory of Carmelite friars, and 
will be noticed in a later chapter. Then, again, 
who is not familiar with Sterne's speaking portrait 
of the poor and humble Franciscan he met at 
Calais a hundred years since? And multiplied 
as have been the censures, deserved and un- 
deserved, levelled at the Jesuits, none have 
imputed to them personal indulgence, or disregard 
of their monastic obligations. The accusations 
against their order have taken another direction — 
that of unscrupulous recklessness in promoting 
the supposed good of their Church ; but this does 
not affect their established character as self- 
denying coenobites. 

It is the ignoring of this cardinal fact, that 
side by side with orders which by lapse of time 
have got lax, there have existed in every age 
younger and proportionately more strict mon- 
astic societies, that leads uncandid or ill-informed 
persons to draw such opposite conclusions in. 
regard to the moral character and conduct of the 
monks. Protestant zealots pounce exclusively on 
the bad, while Roman Catholic partizans, blind 
to aU but the better ordered communities, per- 
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suade themselves that every monastery has always 
represented the acme of Christian perfection. 

This is especially observable in recent converts 
to the Church of Rome, who, in their full-blown 
zeal, not unfrequently assume that the English 
and foreign convents at the Reformation formed 
so many pretty little nests of peace, piety, and 
purity — in a word, so many earthly paradises. 
Yet sober minded Roman Catholics are aware 
that this is an imaginary picture, far removed 
from historical truth. Witness the Abb^ de 
Ranee and M. Gaillardin, and the Abbot of Val 
Richer, whose report on La Trappe in the year 
1660 has been cited above. Even the Monk of 
Aiguebelle is constrained to admit the general 
relaxation of monastic discipline during the two 
or three centuries before the Reformation, al- 
though he denies that this admission implies the 
prevalence of moral vices. But, in confirmation 
of the authorities already quoted, it may be 
permitted me to suggest the minor, though not 
unimportant consideration, whether such portraits 
of monks and friars as are depicted in Chaucer^s 
Canterbury Tales, in Boccaccio^s Decameron, or in 
^^ Piers Plowman ^^ — to say nothing of Wickliffe's 
controversial diatribes — coloured though these 
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may be, can be reconciled with the Christian 
purity fondly imagined by the Monk of Aiguebelle? 
For, if those famous novels had not been felt at 
the time to be based on fact, they would have 
fallen flat and lifeless on the contemporary readers 
for whom they were written. Caricatures, doubt- 
less, they all are ; yet a caricature, to be telling, 
must be but an exaggeration of the truth. No- 
body would dream of drawing such a picture of 
any sejction of the clergy of the Church of England, 
for example, or of the Church of France, at the 
present day, because, being notoriously untrue, it 
would be pointless. 

The fact is, that from the earliest ages of 
monachism two contending principles have been 
at work : the principle, if we may so call it, of 
relaxation, and the principle of reform. The 
history of nearly every religious order may be 
summed up in a couple of sentences. Incredible 
fervour at the commencement — then, a greater or 
less degree of relaxation — to be followed in due 
course by a reformation through the medium of a 
new branch professing to carry o^t strictly the 
original rule. After a while the reformed branch 
itself falls away ; and then springs up another 
oflFshoot, green with new born virtue, to be^ 
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in its turn, succeeded by a third, when years 
enough have rolled by, for its predecessor to have 
lost the fervour that distinguishes all mon- 
astic bodies alike in their infancy. The more 
relaxed, indeed, the monks were at any given 
period, the more numerous and rigid were the 
orders established to restore regularity. The 
thirteenth century, with all its license, lay as well 
as clerical, witnessed the rise of the ascetic 
Franciscan and Dominican friars. The next 
century saw the institution of the Franciscan 
Observants. The fifteenth was marked by the 
foundation of renovated branches of Cistercians 
in both Spain and Italy. The sixteenth is con- 
spicuous in the annals of monasticism for St. 
Teresa's austere reform of the Carmelites, and 
yet more so in general history for the institution 
of the Jesuits, to say nothing of Bamabites, 
Theatines, and other minor societies; while to 
meet the requirements of the seventeenth century, 
arose the world-renowned order of La Trappe. 

With little justice, then, could any popular 
writer or Exeter Hall^ orator exhaust his elo- 

* Although the extreme religious party usuaUy associ- 
ated in the public mind with Exeter Hall £nds little 
favour with most liberal-minded men and women, its 
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quence on the laxity of monks at any given epoch, 
if he ignored the continued succession, in every 
age, of exemplary members of the monastic pro- 
fession. Thus it would imdoubtedly prove want 
of candour to descant on the irregularities that 
disgraced the abbeys of La Trappe and Septfons 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, and 
to pass over, in convenient silence, the rigid 
observance of St. Benedict's rule, which, as will 
appear in the sequel, was introduced anew into 
both these houses before the century could be 
numbered with the past. 



strenuous call for justice to the coloured races — more 
particularly in regard to the Jamaica horrors — should 
command the acknowledgment of that large mass of the 
English people who yearn to see the hir name of their 
country vindicated from the scandal of abetting enor- 
mities, before which the excesses of the Bussians in 
Poland, and the Austrians in Hungary, pale. 




CHAPTER X. 

DAUPHINY. 

ABBEY OF AIGUEBELLE. 

THE CONGREGATION OF LA TBAPPE. 

Contemporaneously with the religious contro- 
versies by which our own country was agitated in 
the seventeenth century, France, too, was the 
scene of warm theological disputations ; although 
the form which these controversies took in the 
two countries, differed, of course, with the tem- 
perament and circumstances of the respective 
peoples. Whilst the English, in the effort to 
crush popery, were pressing into their service the 
strong arm of the law no less than the pen, and 
clamouring for a revision of the Prayer Book in 
the interests of Puritanism, those among their 
French neighbours whose taste lay in polemics 
were in hot contention for or against the liberties 
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of the Gallican Church, or breaking lances with 
one another on the more abstract questions of 
Jansenism and Quietism. Within the century 
that our British ancestors expurgated fipom their 
liturgy many remnants of the elder ritual, which 
had been left untouched by the early reformers, 
and expelled James II. for his popish tendencies — 
consigning, at the same time, the "mass houses^' 
to ruin, and their firequenters, to persecution 
here, and perdition hereafter — the French, on 
their part, were showing no lack of zeal in worry- 
ing their Protestant fellow citizens by revoking 
the edict of Nantes; and Bossuet was pitting 
himself against English scriveners in compiling 
his history of the variations of Protestantism. 

So, in our own day, the vast machinery of the 
Established and unestablished Churches in Eng- 
land is employed in ostracizing the identical 
dogmas which the compact organization of the 
Church of France is as actively engaged in propa- 
gating. A channel a few miles wide suffices to 
make the most diametrically opposite doctrines 
prevail. Persons of marked religious fervour on 
one side of the narrow strait prove it by the 
regularity of their attendance at missionary meet- 
ings, or at charity sermons for proselytizing Jews 
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and Irish Catholics; while people of a similar 
turn of mind across the channel, display it, among 
other ways, by clubbing together to set up 
colossal gilt statues of the Virgin Mary on the 
top of their church towers."^ This is but an 
illustration of the truth — important enough in 
any philosophic view of the diflferences of opinion 
— that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a 
man's religion (and still more a woman's) goes 
with the soil. Bom and bred in England, he is 
ordinarily a Protestant; in Spain, a Roman 
Catholic ; in Turkey a Moslem. 

Among the minor religious questions of the 
day in France two centuries since, was a dispute 
waged by the Cistercians of the old school with 
the young blood of a rigidly austere branch of the 
order then lately instituted under the name of 
the '^ Strict Observance of Citeaux ;" the parent 
stock accusing their younger brethren of schism 
and self-righteousness, and the reformers retort- 

* The late definition of the dogma of the " Immaculate 
Conception " has created quite a rage on the Continent 
for erecting statues to the Virgin, in honour of her having 
been declared at Borne to be free from the taint of 
original sin. In France, as intimated in the text, it is 
everywhere the fashion, just now, to place these golden 
images on the summits of the church steeples^ 
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ing upon their antagonists charges of tyranny and 
deceit against themselves in particular, besides 
general neglect of claustral duties. So high, in- 
deed, ran this dispute, that it passed from a 
mere question of ecclesiastical discipline into the 
broader arena of politics ; and the queen-mother, 
Anne of Austria, the Duke de Richelieu, and 
Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, and even Louis 
XIV. himself, espoused one side or another in 
the controversy. Of the partizans of the Cister- 
cian reformers by far the ablest, and not the least 
acrimonious, was M. de Ranee, Abbot of La 
Trappe. 

Armand Jean Le Bouthillier de Ranee was 
bom in 1626 of a good family; and uniting to 
the advantages of birth great natural talents, he 
became at an early age one of the most distin- 
guished men in the Parisian society of the time. 
Ranee received the tonsure when still a child to 
enable him to hold a batch of family livings. At 
ten he was already canon of Notre Dame at 
Paris, commendatory abbot of La Trappe and 
two other abbeys, prior of Ndtre Dame de Bou- 
logne, and prior of St. Clementin. For many 
years the young ecclesiastic led a gay and pur- 
poseless existence. On attaining his fortieth 
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year, however, he began to look seriously into 
his own heart ; and he was thus led by degrees 
to feel qualms of conscience in regard to many 
passages in his past life, and among the rest, 
touching the benefices of which he had so long 
reaped the fruits, but without heeding more the 
spiritual interests concerned than was usual in 
the case of commendam abbots, or, for that matter, 
of pluralists all the world over. It was at this 
time that the abbey of La Trappe had fallen into 
its lowest state of degradation. Ranee went to 
see for himself the condition into which his titular 
abbey was sunk. In his present frame of mind, 
his resolution was soon taken. He gave up all 
his preferments except La Trappe; and of that 
he became resident abbot. To the surprise of 
polite society throughout France, this favourite 
of fortime renoimccd his high position in the 
world ; resigned the family sinecures ; and stripped, 
himself of the whole of his temporal means, save 
a modest allowance for the support of the frater- 
nity of zealous recluses which it was his ambition 
to gather round him. 

Finding Cistercian monks settled at La Trappe, 
though in a scandalously demoralized state. Ranee 
set himself with energy to work a reformation ; 
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yet without separating himself and his followers 
from the traditions of half a dozen centuries of 
Cistercian history, or from communion with the 
great body corporate constituting that parent Cis- 
tercian stock, whose growth we have rapidly traced 
in the preceding chapter, from its first planting 
by St. Bernard as a seedling in the soil of Bur- 
gundy, to the withered form it presented in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century, on the 
fertile plains of the Bourbonnais, or amid the 
comparative wilderness of Le Perche."^ Ranee 
accordingly associated his abbey of La Trappe to 
the newly constituted " Strict Observance ^^ of 
Citeaux. 

But Abbot Bance did not long rest content with 
the measure of austerity practised by his brethren 
of the Strict Observance. These avowedly made 
a broad compromise between the relaxations ad- 
mitted by other Cistercians, and the letter of the 
severe rule of St. Benedict, endorsed by St. Ber- 
nard. The spirit of a Ranee, equally ascetic and 
energetic, could ill brook such a compromise. 
He had given himself, heart and soul, to the ser- 
vice of God; and, in his view, that service de- 

* La Trappe is in the province of Le Perche, and Sept- 
fons in the Bourbonnais. 
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manded a closer approximation to the primitive 
statutes of his order than had yet been attempted 
in these latter ages. The plea that allowance 
should be made for an altered state of society, he 
scouted as a paltry excuse. The physical powers 
of man, he said, remained the same; and God 
and Eternity were the same. With the consent, 
then, of his monks, Jie introduced among them, 
and was himself the first to practise, several addi- 
tional austerities, thus laying the foundation of 
what ultimately developed into the famous order 
of La Trappe — so named because it had for its 
cradle Rance^s abbey of La Trappe, which touches 
on the southern border of Normandy, although 
just within the limits of Le Perche. 

M. de Ranee was looked upon by his contem- 
poraries as the great restorer of conventual disci- 
pline in modem times. He imparted an impetus 
to the whole system by the example he set of 
carrying out, in a dissipated age, austerities after 
the primitive type; and, in a minor degree, by 
writing at least one powerful treatise on the duties 
and high dignity of the monastic state* His free 
criticisms on the monks of the time — some passages 
from which have been already quoted — raised up 
for him a host of enemies, who made Ranee the 

13 
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butt of many a bitter philippic. He outlived, 
however, calumny and opposition of every kind ; 
and had the satisfaction to see his reform, after 
many vicissitudes, established on a solid basis, 
and the abbey over which he presided, the resort 
of innimierable travellers, attracted thither by 
the European fame of its second founder — for 
La Trappe had been originally founded in 1140 
by Rotrou II., Count of Le Perche. 

After Ranc^^s death in 1700, a succession of 
abbots maintained the reformation thus inaugu- 
rated, down to the French Revolution. That 
event spread dismay and destruction among the 
monastic corporations of France. A band of a 
couple of dozen monks of La Trappe, under the 
guidance of one Dom Augustin, anticipated the 
decree for closing the monasteries, by quitting 
their convent in April, 1791, and seeking an 
asylimi in Switzerland. These monkish exiles, 
with additions to their number, and with various 
changes of place and fortune, remained together 
until 1814, when — just three-and-twenty years 
after their exodus from La Trappe — ^they re- 
turned to France, to take possession once more of 
their ancient abbey, or rather of its site, for the 
claustral buildings had been mostly demolished in 
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the interval. They came back under the auspices 
of the same superior whose foresight and energy 
had conducted them to a haven of refuge at a 
critical period ; and whose prudence had kept the 
brotherhood together in a foreign land during a 
season of universal excitement and change. Dom 
Augustin, with his fellow-labourers^ set to work 
to reconstruct the monastery ; and the venerable 
abbot survived long enough to lay the foundation 
of that fresh prosperity which makes La Grande 
Trappe at this day one of the most flourishing 
and most widely known religious houses in Xhe 
Christian world. 

It may be worth adding, in conclusion, that the 
order of La Trappe now comprises forty abbeys 
and priories of both sexes, five-and-twenty of the 
number being in France. One of the principal of 
these is the abbey of Aiguebelle, whose fine situa- 
tion, and interesting twelfth century cloister, and 
no less interesting company of two or three hun- 
dred living monks belonging to the famous con- 
gregation of La Trappe — itself a subdivision of 
the yet more famous Cistercian order — will form 
the subject of our next chapter. 

13—2 



CHAPTER XL 

DAUPHINY. 

ABBEY OF AIGUEBELLE. 

▲ TBAFFIST MONASTBBY. 

In a lonely glen of the south-western comer of 
Dauphiny, shut in by overhanging boulders of 
rock — ^which are in part clothed with dark masses 
of wood, while here and there a rugged crag juts 
out in bold relief among the surrounding forest 
trees — stands the Cistercian abbey of Aiguebelle. 
The valley is fertilized as well by the monks' 
labour as by three streams — the Vence, the Banc^ 
and the Flammanche — ^whose limpid waters give to 
the monastery its name of Aiguebelle, a corruption 
of aqua bella. Some of its casements open upon 
stupendous cliffs that threaten to crush the con- 
vent beneath their enormous weight. At another 
point the view is bounded by banks of trees so 
dense as nearly to exclude the light of day. The 
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severe character of this wild scenery is diversified 
by the homely aspect of neat patches of garden 
land, made productive by the Trappists' industry. 
But whether you look on bleached rocks, green 
woods, clear mountain streamlets, or well-tilled 
vineyards and potato beds; or whether, turning 
from nature to the work of man^s hand, you sur- 
vey the claustral arcades and noiseless corridors 
of the abbey itself, one characteristic is common 
to the whole scene — a profound and all-pervading 
stillness. It is a spot aptly chosen for a Trappist 
fraternity. The grave thoughts proper to monks, 
and the silence observed by those of La Trappe in 
particular, seem to harmonize with the tranquil 
solitude amid which the Cistercians of Aiguebellc 
live and die. 

The general view of Aiguebellc abbey, with its 
long ranges of building in irregular outline, its 
gable ends and projecting turrets — ^the whole 
encircled by wooded hills — forms a pleasing 
picture, of which the accompanying sketch con- 
veys but a faint idea. Internally, too, the abbey 
is replete with interest. An ancient cloister and 
circular chapter-house, a handsome church, and 
spacious dormitories, besides other apartments 
and offices suitable to a numerous communityj 
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will all, in different degrees, repay inspection. A 
marked feature in this monastery is the entrance 
coiui;, lined with workshops where various handi- 
crafts are assiduously plied. Round the sides, 
moreover, are rows of stables, pens for sheep and 
cattle, and sheds to cover carts and wagons from 
the weather. As I crossed the threshold of the 
outer gateway, the sound of hammer and saw, 
and of the smith's forge struck on my ear. The 
entire courtyard, in a word, was alive with industry : 
the industry of smith and farrier, carpenter and 
wheelwright, ostler and herdsman, baker and 
shoemaker, and other skilled artizans — monkish 
artizans, that is, and all apparelled in monkish 
frock and hood : 

*' Smith, cobbler, joiner, he that plies the shears. 
And he that kneads the dough ."* 

With these sounds blended the occasional 
lowing of cattle, or bleating of sheep, and the 
passing and re-passing of sundry brethren of the 
order, shepherds, or swineherds, perhaps, or 
ploughmen and wagoners with their shaggy teams. 
Amid this scene of active life and conflicting 
sounds man's voice alone was hushed. 

* Cowper'fl "Taak." 
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From the busy court, let us step into the 
neighbouring cloister. This is as remarkable for 



■ its silence and its shade,"* 



as the open courtyard is for life and sunshine. 
Here we have a fine specimen of early claustral 
architecture. The quadrangle, as it originally 
stood, comprised forty-eight arches; but of its 
four sides three, unhappily, were destroyed in the 
wars of the Huguenots towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. These are, however, in course 
of restoration. The remaining gallery — ^that on 
the north side — is a beautiful example of a twelfth 
century cloister, when the circular arch was still 
predominant, though displaying more elaborate 
carving, and greater lightness and elegance of 
design, than are met with at an earlier period. 

A comparison of the cloisters of Aiguebelle and 
St. Michel de Frigolet — the one in Dauphiny, 
the other in the adjoining county of Provence — 
will exhibit a strongly marked contrast in their 
respective gradations of style. Both are Roman- 
esque, and therefore based on the round arch; 
but with the important difference, that the 
Provenpal cloister, probably because the older of 

• Cowper's "Task.'' 
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the two, is heavy in character, and nearly devoid 
of ornament, although impressive from its very 
simplicity and massivcness ; while the cloister of 
Aiguebellc is distinguished for its light grace and 
rich decorative accessories. The slender columns 
of Aiguebelle spring from bases resting on a raised 
block of stone running round the whole extent of 
the quadrangle. These colimms support capitals 
which, though deprived apparently of the artist's 
last touch and finish, are elaborately designed, 
and evince true artistic feeling. The subjects 
sculptured are borrowed exclusively from vege- 
tation. The pine apple, the acanthus, the laurel 
branch, and the trefoil leaf, may each be recog- 
nized amid the profuse carving of this beautiful 
cloister. The ribs, tapering to a point, that span 
the roof seem, however, to be of later date than 
the arcades ; for the Transition period from cir- 
cular to pointed architecture had barely dawned 
in the first half of the twelfth century, the epoch 
assigned to the arcaded gallery shown in the 
drawing. 

Besides its common purpose of a central hall, 
whence the principal monastic offices diverge, the 
cloister serves in some ancient orders, and notably 
among the Cistercians, for a variety of special uses. 
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Thus, on particular occasions, religions processions 
may be seen wending their slow way in solemn 
pomp beneath the arcades of Aiguebelle, the 
monks' measured step being accompanied by the 
timeful though lugubrious chant of their bass voices. 
At Candlemas, for instance — La Chandeleur — a 
sojourner within this stately abbey may witness a 
pretty spectacle. A long train of monks, some 
clad in white and others in brown, will pass in 
procession, on that old fashioned Christian festival, 
through the claustral galleries, each person carry- 
ing a lighted taper : the flickering flame casting 
alternate light and shadow over the graceful 
arches and their supporting colmnns, and bringing 
out in momentary relief some delicate acanthus 
or trefoil leaf, half hidden, perhaps, amid the 
luxuriant carving of the columnar capitals; or 
lighting up, with transient brilliancy, the dark 
recesses of the cloister's ribbed and vaulted roof. 
At Passiontide, too, the brotherhood tread the 
same cloistered walk, bearing palm branches in 
their hands, and intoning, as they proceed, the 
Hosannas of the Jewish crowd ; and on Corpus 
Christi day, again, these shady galleries are the 
scene of the yet more imposing pageant of the 
'' Fete Dieu.'' 
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Reading and meditation are another purpose 
served by the claustral arcades — 

Scenes formed for contemplation * 



Nor is it an unfrequent sight to see a white 
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robed Cistercian with cowl drawn over his head, 
seated between two columns, studying the Scrip- 
tures, it may be, or some other book ; while now 
and then a monk, thus seated, will be rehearsing 
in a low tone, under the direction of the conventual 
precentor, a chant to be sung next day at divine 
service in the abbey church. 

Occasionally, however, the cloister is the scene of 
a less grave and more amusing spectacle. At 
such times the brotherhood assemble in that 
central court to undergo the process of shaving, 
and, more especially, to get the tonsure renewed 
by having the head shaved close, save a circular 
rim of hair forming the monastic crown — "la 
couronne,'' as it is called. It somehow happens 
that the barber's art, more than any other handi- 
craft, has got to be associated with a tinge of 
sentiment. Licinus, the prince of barbers, was 
laid in a marble tomb, which drew from the 
Roman satirist an exclamation, since so often 
repeated, "Quis putet esse deos V Don Quixote 
donned a barber's brazen basin as a substitute for 
a knight's helmet. Rossini selected a barber for 
the subject of his most popular opera, ''II 
barbiere di Seviglia." In the novels of former 
days, too, the village barber — ^who, by the bye. 
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used to combine the profession of the leech with 
the art more peculiarly his own — gathers round 
him as many tattlers and gossips as the village 
inn itself. And in speaking of barbers in general, 
and conventual barbers in particular, I may be 
allowed to note the small incident, that soon 
after my arrival, on a few days' visit at the 
Genoese convent of San Bartolommeo degli 
Armeni, ten years ago, the vice-principal asked 
me, with formal courtesy, whether I desired to 
be shaved by " il barbiere del collegio ?" 

Brown frocked lay brethren may be seen on 
the occasions in question hurrying to and fro 
'twixt kitchen and cloister, carrying basins, soap- 
dishes, and cans of hot water. Meanwhile a 
Cistercian in fall orders, specially deputed by the 
abbot to fashion the monastic crown on the 
monks' heads, arranges scissors and combs, and 
prepares his razors. Whilst this is going on, the 
brethren congregate noiselessly in the neighbour- 
hood of the lavatory, a recess in the wall made to 
hold water for washing purposes, similar to the 
lavatories still preserved in several of our English 
cathedral cloisters. Here the operation of shaving 
the head, and so renewing the tonsure, is per- 
formed. No sooner are the preliminary prepara- 
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tions completed, than the clerical barber beckons 
each monk in succession to submit to the process 
of having his ^' crown'' shaved — in a double sense 
— after which more important operation, the 
brotherhood wait on one another promiscubusly, 
shaving each other's beards without the inter- 
vention of the professional barber. This quaint 
scene is enacted a dozen times in the course of 
the year. 

Before quitting the cloister, the visitor must be 
careful not to overlook a tablet, seven-hundred- 
and-thirty years old, let into the wall, and ex- 
hibiting an inscription which records that '^on 
the sixth of the calends of July in the year of the 
Incarnation of Christ 1137, Gontard, son of 
Loup, lord of Rochefort, gave this site to the 
abbey of Morimond for the erection of an abbey 
in honour of the blessed Mary." The original 
lithograph runs thus : — 

' VI. Kal. Julii Anno ab Incarn. XTI. M.C.XXX. VII. 
Dedit Grontardas Lupi, Dominus Bochefortis 
Locum istum Abbatise Morimondi ad Abbatiam 
Ibidem conBtruendam in honorem Beatse Maris, 

The abbey of Morimond referred to in this monu- 
mental record was that whence issued, in 1137, 
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the original colony of Cistercians destined to 
people Aiguebelle. 

Contiguous to the cloister, and opening upon 
it, stands the chapter-house, a circular building 
with vaulted roof of no great elevation, supported 
on two stunted pillars. Three rows, one above 
the other, of stone benches fixed against the wall, 
form a miniature amphitheatre, where, says tra- 
dition, St. Bernard once poured forth his stirring 
eloquence. Here the monks hold a daily chapter, 
when a portion of the Cistercian rule is read 
aloud, and afterwards commented on by the 
abbot. Then follows a public confession of laches 
by which anyone present is conscious of having 
infringed the regulations of his order ; and 
should a monk chance to know of another having 
fallen into an ofience of this class — ^for it is only 
peccadilloes against the letter of the rule that are 
here in question — without acknowledging it, he 
proclaims the fact, saying, " My brother has com- 
mitted such and such a fault,'^ a declaration 
necessarily received in silence by the alleged 
offender, accompanied by self-prostration on the 
ground. 

Among the principal apartments on the base- 
ment floor, and in close proximity to the cloister. 
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are the refectory, the library, and the chauffoir, a 
spacious chamber furnished with a couple of mon- 
ster fireplaces, around which, in winter, some of 
the fraternity may often be seen congregated. 
The fires on these vast open hearths are fed with 
enormous logs, at times even with whole trunks 
of trees. On the first storey, as usual, are the 
dormitories, constructed upon the plan previously 
described, of a common hall, containing a large 
number of beds, separated from each other by a 
thin partition a few feet high. 

Although it appears from the inscription in the 
cloister, that Aiguebelle was foimded in the 
earlier half of the twelfth century, this was, in 
fact, a second foundation, since an abbey of 
Aiguebelle had existed for a century before, 
situated about a mile to the north of the actual 
site. The original abbey was founded, according 
to an extant deed dated 1077, on Lady-day 1045, 
for Benedictine monks of the congregation of 
Climy, by Giraud-Hugues Adhemar, lord of 
Monteil, from him called Monteil- Adhemar, 
which, contracted into MonteHmar, is now a 
flourishing town, and an important railway 
station, midway between Lyons and Marseilles. 
Early in the twelfth century, the monastery was 
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destroyed by an accident, the nature of which is 
unrecorded in its annals. It soon, however, rose 
from its ruins a stately pile, such as the patrons 
and masons of those days loved to fashion ; and, 
when completed, was presented by its second 
founders to the then nascent order of Citeaux. 

For 820 years the abbey of Aiguebelle has pre^ 
served the thread of its corporate traditions un- 
broken, save a brief interval of secularization 
after the great Revolution. These traditions tell 
the same story that is repeated in the chronicles 
of a hundred other abbeys. For a couple of cen- 
turies or more the Cistercians of Aiguebelle tor- 
mented themselves enough to satisfy the most 
rigid purist on the score of monastic austerity ; 
but, with the lapse of time, many mitigations 
began to creep in, and to tempt, only too success- 
fully, the frail virtue of the coenobites within — 
frail, at any rate, in regard to works of superero- 
gation, for the monks of Aiguebelle had the good 
fortune always to enjoy a fair name as (so to 
speak) respectable country gentlemen. Of the 
three brethren whom alone the Revolution found 
within the abbey walls, it is expressly afiSrmed, on 
contemporary evidence, that they lived creditably, 
itlthough they did not^ it appears^ deem it incon- 
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sistent with their monastic character to maintain 
a female cook. * 

Such was the condition of Aiguebelle seventy 
years ago. Contrasting with that state of quiet 
respectability and unmonastic ease, are the two 
hundred and twelve monks of the present day; 
the suites of commodious offices ; the highly cul- 
tivated fields and gardens; the severe fasts ob- 
served by the brotherhood ; their nightly vigils to 
sing the praises of God when the world at large is 
hushed in sleep ; and the rigid exclusion of the 
whole female sex, not merely fix)m the convent 
close, but even from the abbey church itself. 
This is equivalent to saying that before 1791 the 
monastery belonged to unreformed Cistercians, 
while since its restoration in 1816, it has been 
tenanted by Cistercians of the austere congre- 
gation of La Trappe. The waste into which the 

* I have searched in vain the two octavo volumes of 
the " Annales d* Aiguebelle " for this characteristic fact ; 
but it may be found at page 273 of M. Gaillardin's " Vie 
de Dom Etienne, abbe d* Aiguebelle," printed at Clermont 
in 1846. Headers of Dr. WolflTs pleasant memoirs may 
call to mind how, on visiting a monastery of German 
Benedictines, even after the winnowing of the religious 
orders by the events consequent on the French Revolu- 
tion, he found the monks' kitchen superintended by a 
" handsome female cook." 

14 
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abbey buildings and the surrounding lands had 
fallen taxed to the utmost the Trappists' love of 
manual labour. Years of toil were consumed in 
making the dilapidated tenements habitable^ or 
the adjacent fields remunerative. But perse- 
verance — of which Dean Stanley has finely 
spoken, as the '^ splendour of plodding^' — ^met 
with its reward ; and the monks now possess a 
well appointed monastery, the largest religious 
community, probably, in Europe, and what is 
more notable still, one of the best disciplined. 

A word, before concluding, on the life and 
duties of a monk of La Trappe. These may be 
classified under four or five heads, such as manual 
labour; daily choral services; the vigils — "les 
veilles'' — as they are called, or the singing of 
matins by night; fasting; and, lastly, habitual 
silence. The Trappists abstain altogether from 
meat, eggs, butter, fish and oil ; excepting those 
in ill health, to whom certain indulgences in 
respect of diet are permitted. Thus they are 
reduced practically, to a regimen of vegetables, 
cheese, milk and fruit, with a sufficient portion 
of bread and a fixed allowance of wine of the 
coimtry. For more than half the year — ^from the 
middle of September to Easter — they are limited 
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to a single meal in the twenty-four hours, accord- 
ing to the stringent rule laid down by St. Bene- 
dict. This repast consists of an ample portion of 
thick soup and a tolerably substantial dish of 
vegetables, twelve ounces of bread and the classic 
" hemina/^ equivalent to three parts of a pint, of 
common wine. A little fruit is also served by 
way of dessert, comprising, perhaps, a couple of 
wizened apples, a few shrivelled prunes, or, more 
rarely, a spare bunch of diminutive grapes. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year the Trappists partake of a 
light supper in the evening. Nor is this slender 
dietary departed from on the highest festivals, 
unless at Christmas and on Sundays, when some 
small extra ration is provided. 

If it be borne in mind that the monks of La 
Trappe spend several hours of the day in manual 
labour, besides duly performing their protracted 
choral services, including rising in the night for 
matins, the severity of the regulation by which so 
few meals are taken, and those so plain and 
meagre, wUl be more fully realized. Hard work 
and broken nights must make abstinence from 
stimulating food all the more keenly felt. 

Almond and mulberry groves, olive gardens 
and vineyards, cornfields and pastures, yielding 

14—2 
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good crops of hay, supply the monks with plenty 
of out-door employment. But besides the various 
operations of farming, including the care of live 
stock, they apply themselves, as we had occasion 
to remark in passing through the entrance court, 
to several mechanical arts, those of the wheel- 
wright, for example, the smith and farrier, the 
woolcombcr and cloth weaver. Then again there 
are the usual hotisehold occupations incident to a 
nimierous community. Yet the duties more 
particularly associated with the monastic state are 
not neglected. For although the choir monks are 
bound to manual labour equally with the lay 
brethren, the choral offices, including daily cele- 
bration of high mass, are performed with regularity 
and solemnity. And the long midnight office of 
matins is simg or said, according to the rank of 
the festival, without interruption throughout the 
year — during the frosts and chilling blasts of 
winter no less than in the close heat of a southern 
summer's night. 

The last of the divisions into which we have 
classified the austerities of a Trappist monk, is 
the observance of habitual silence. A vow of 
perpetual taciturnity is taken on making the 
monastic profession; but this is understood 
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to mean, unless the consent of a duly authorized 
superior be given to the contrary. It is not to be 
supposed that a Trappist never opens his lips but 
in prayer or hymns of praise. Independently of 
the fact that the active occupations of most of 
these monks render some use of speech a positive 
necessity, permission to speak seems to be granted 
in a variety of circumstances. At any rate, 
although absolute 8^ence is undoubtedly the 
general rule and practice, it is a matter of constant 
occurrence to hear members of a Trappist monas- 
tery address one another in words. A system of 
finger-talk is, however, often resorted to as a 
substitute for the voice. 

It thus appears that the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the monks of La Trappe are manual 
labour and habitual silence. On these points, 
and in regard also to their self-denying regimen, 

" Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet,"* 

and the hours of celebrating divine service, they 
carry out to the letter (or nearly so) the excep- 
tionally rigid rule of St. Benedict. The Trappists 
indeed, are said, not without reason, to reproduce 
the monastic life of the sixth century, and so to 

* Milton's « Penseroso." 
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be more truly Benedictines, than any others who 
bear the name. Many orders observe strict fasts, 
and devote several hours of the day and night to 
psalmody and prayer; but few, if any, limit 
themselves through a large portion of the year to 
a single meal, at the same time discharging the 
duties of field labourers, or plying the crafts of 
skilled artizans. The continued, or habitual, 
silence kept by the Trappia^,ts is another aggrava- 
tion of monastic austerity. One more characteristic 
of this order, though it does not appertain to 
them exclusively, is the gregarious existence they 
lead. No opportunities are afforded for private 
meditation, or seclusion in their cells. A Trappist 
uses his tiny alcove in a general dormitory solely 
for sleeping, including the " meridienne,^^ or 
siesta of an hour and a quarter at mid-day, to 
make up for broken nights. At all other times 
they are, like the canons regular of St. Michel de 
Frigolet, more or less in one another^s company. 
They pray together, work together, and take their 
meals in common. 

From what has been premised, the reader will 
doubtless have gathered for himself, that although 
the life of a Trappist is sought to be spiritualized 
through the double influence of prayer and silence. 
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it is, nevertheless, essentially a life of industry ; 
in which respect these ccenobites live up to a well 
known dictum of St. Benedict — that a monk 
truly deserves the name, when he subsists by the 
labour of his own hands."^ 

* Begola S. Benedict], cap. xlviii. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DAUPHINY. 

THE GKANDE CHAETEEUSE. ^ 

Among the half dozen most famous monasteries 
in Christendom none holds a more conspicuous 
place than the Grande Chartreuse. Its wide- 
spread reputation is due partly to the romantic 
and psychological interest naturally attaching to an 
aggregate of world-forsaking recluses, partly to its 
historical antecedents, and partly, also, to the 
sublime scenery amid which the monastery is, as 
it were, enshrined. 

And never, perhaps, was chosen a more glorious 
shrine of nature's making, wherein to foimd a 
retreat for the practice of the ascetic type of 
Christian perfection, and which, in the result, 
proved the cradle of the great Carthusian order ; 
so called from the moimtains of La Chartreuse, 
among which the convent lies embosomed. The 
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nine houses of this austere order that were sup- 
pressed at the Reformation in England, traced 
their origin, directly or indirectly, as well as their 
popular name of charterhouse, to the Chartreuse 
of Dauphiny. Of these nine sister priories, built 
of solid masonry, scarce a vestige remains to tell 
the story of its former splendour ; and the very 
sites of most of them have sunk into oblivion. 
Yet the Great Chartreuse, though anterior in date 
to the oldest of charterhouses, subsists to this day, 
a lasting monument to the character and genius 
of its foimder, St. Bruno. 

The lovely valley that lends to the Chartreuse 
such extrinsic charms, and which, in its turn, has 
been elevated out of obscurity by the moral attrac- 
tions of the cloister, will bear comparison with 
the choicest bits of Swiss scenery. The vale of 
Chamouni ; the rugged pass of the Via Mala on 
the heights of Spliigen; or the group of valleys 
from whose lap the Jungfrau raises aloft her 
snowy head, with a grace befitting her graceful 
name, axe hardly more beautiful than the "Desert,^^ 
as it is called, of the Chartreuse. This desert, or 
wilderness, we approached from St. Laurent du 
Pont, through a precipitous winding defile, the 
narrow road being hewn out of the rock, with 
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stapendous crags towering overhead, and a gaping 
chasm below, from the shingly bed of which 
ascends the muffled roar of an alpine torrent; 
the grandeur of the whole scene enhanced by 
perpendicular pine forests clothing the steep 
banks of rock that hem in this wild mountain pass. 
As you ascend the steep comiche roadway, which 
is carried fix)m time to time over the torrent by a 
stone bridge, delightful glimpses break upon 
the view at each successive tum^ — glimpses of 
distant peaks, or vast banks of sombre firs, or 
patches of blue sky peeping out betwixt over- 
hanging cliiBFs. 

Gradually the narrow gorge, darkened even at 
noonday by the lofty fir-bound rocks that almost 
meet on either side, opens out into a valley less 
confined, indeed, but equally beautiful. The 
whitened summit of the Grand Som — ^the Mont 
Blanc of the Dauphiny Alps — ^now becomes more 
easily discernible; the rocks frown down upon 
you more grandly than ever, and the masses of 
tall pines are no less dense. In this wild spot 
stands the world-famed Chartreuse. 

Close behind the monastery rises the Grand 
Som itself, a mountain of rock, whose icy 
needle-points either lose themselves in clouds, or. 
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according to the season, seem, spire-like, to 
penetrate 

" The raulfcy heaven bo high above our heads."* 

It is as if a gigantic wall had been expressly 
shaped by nature's own hand to serve for a 
majestic background to the convent. The priory 
occupies the valley between the Grand Som on 
one side, and a huge bank of firs on the other; 
a fine contrast being presented by the bare, 
bleached crags and sharp peaks of the mountain 
at the back of the monastery, in juxtaposition 
with the dark tints of the gigantic fir bank 
facing it. 

Among the many convents I have visited at 
different times and places, none is comparable, in 
point of situation, with the Great Chartreuse. It 
realizes, if any material . thing can realize, the 
idea of the sublime. Endless varieties of the 
grandest moimtain forms and cloud-enveloped 
peaks; fantastic outlines of rugged rocks; im- 
penetrable woods made up of dusky pines, beeches, 
planes and other forest trees, throwing a rich garb 
of verdure over yawning precipices; with the 
comparatively smiling vale lying quietly ensconced 

* « Borneo and JuUet." 
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in the midst of the whole — constitute a picture 
seldom equalled, and more rarely surpassed. If, 
but for a moment, I leant out of my cell casement, 
or crossed the great courtyard in front of the 
monastery, I was irresistibly constrained to linger, 
in hope of getting one more glimpse of the dizzy 
heights of the Grand Som towering over the 
convent from behind, or to enjoy the varying 
eflfects of light and shade, as these played alter- 
nately against the huge fir bank opposite. 

We have had occasion to remark in regard to 
an ancient Proven5al priory, already sketched in 
these pages, with both pen and pencil, that as 
seen from afar, it had the appearance of a village 
or hamlet, clustering round its church steeple. 
But the Grande Chartreuse, when first descried 
by the traveller who is creeping slowly up the 
steep moimtain valley in carriage, or on mule- 
back, or afoot, suggests not so much a rustic 
village, as a considerable town, composed of goodly 
houses, with here and there a spire rising among 
them, and enclosed within an extensive wall, 
broken at intervals by quaint towers. A glance 
at the principal pile of buildings led us to remark 
that they were in the style of domestic architecture 
associated with the Louis Quatorze period; a 
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surmise in which we were confirmed when, on 
learning more of the history of the place, we 
ascertained that the greater part of the actual 
structure was rebuilt at the close of the seventeenth 
century, after the destruction of the larger portion 
of the monastery by fire, which, however, happily 
spared the cloister. 

At about fifty yards from the convent is a 
square building of white stone, where ladies 
visiting the neighbourhood of the Chartreuse are 
served with refreshment ; and where also a night's 
lodging may be had. This hospice, or hospital as 
it would have been formerly called in England, is 
open only in the summer months, during which 
it is under the direction of three " Sisters of Pro- 
vidence^' (Soeurs de la Providence), sent hither 
for the purpose from a nunnery near Grenoble. 
The writer was resting for a few moments in the 
common hall of the hospice, before knocking at 
the monastery gate, when one of the sisterhood, 
observing that we looked fatigued, offered us some 
of the far-famed Chartreuse wine. This liqueur, 
made of wild flowers culled from the mountain 
sides, is strengthened with an infusion of spirit, and 
is of a yellowish colour, with an oily consistency 
and appearance. Another nun, after looking 
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silently on as our baggage^ big and small, was 
carried piecemeal into the hall, exclaimed on a 
sudden, with French liveliness and rapidity of 
utterance, "You come provided for a long so- 
journ, but ladies do not stay here beyond one 
night/' To our expression of hope that this rule 
might not be applied stringently in our case, the 
nun rejoined, " II faut done parler au Reverend 
Pere,'' by which title the superiors of most mo- 
nastic houses in France are spoken of and ad- 
dressed. 

So, passing over from the hostelry to the mo- 
nastery, I knocked at its portal. On being ad- 
mitted, I was conducted across a spacious court- 
yard, adorned by a couple of fountains, and 
thence through an interminable tunnel-like corri- 
dor, dark and gloomy, to the prior's apartment at 
the extreme end of the entire range of buildings. 

This dignitary of the Roman Church — ^who, as 
prior of the Grande Chartreuse, is superior- 
general of the Carthusian order — was seated in 
his cell before a desk strewn with papers. He is 
a man rather above the middle height, of spare 
build, and, it may be, about sixty years of age. 
In reply to a request that I might be allowed to 
pass some days at the monastery, to afford me 
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an opportunity of consulting several works of in- 
terest in its fine library, and also to inform my- 
self generally in regard to the Carthusian order, 
the prior remarked that gentlemen are limited in 
ordinary circumstances to three days, and ladies 
stopping at the hospice to a single night. The 
time might, perhaps, be extended, he said, with 
respect to myself, but it would be inconvenient to 
admit a lady — '' une dame protestante surtout^' — 
to sojourn beyond the prescribed term. This was 
far from encouraging; but it was not the first 
occasion that I had had to fight an uphill battle 
in circumstances somewhat similar. The conver- 
sation was continued, the prior reiterating his ob- 
jection to the lady's tarrying more than a night ; 
whUe the writer called into requisition the little 
stock of arguments at his command on the other 
side of the question; pointing out, especially, 
that a lady's protestantism need be no greater bar 
than a gentleman's, and laying due stress on the 
fact of her having sojourned several days in at 
least one hospice of the kind. Eventually, after 
conferring with another Carthusian whom he sent 
for, and whose opinion seemed to carry weight, 
the prior consented as a particular favour to our 
both remaining a few days beyond the allotted 
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time; the author taking up his quarters within 
the convent itself, and the lady at the neigh- 
bouring conventual hostel : an arrangement which, 
to a prosaic mind, was calculated to suggest the 
well known and much abused regulation observed 
in like cases, in our English workhouses ! 

Once securely located, without risk of sum- 
mary ejectment, on an upper storey of the lofty 
central pile, in a modest cell — ^which could, how- 
ever, boast the luxury of a double window, owing 
to the accident of its occupying an angle of the 
building — ^we will cast- a hasty look at the tene- 
ments round about us ; and then pass in review 
the characteristics and way of life of those who 
tenant them. 

The ground-plan of the Grande Chartreuse dif- 
fers materially from that of religious houses in 
general. The nearly universal construction, as 
has been already pointed out, is a square or ob- 
long cloister, forming a court whence the prin- 
cipal buildings and offices diverge — church, chap- 
terhouse, refectory, and kitchens. But in the 
Chartreuse of Dauphiny, though there is a cloister 
of imequalled length, encircled by the monks^ 
miniature detached houses, this cloister, so far 
from constituting the centre point of the entire 
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edifice, has been built purposely apart from tbe 
main conventual offices. These, including the 
priory church, open upon the gloomy corridor 
mentioned above as traversing the fuU extent of 
the monastery, from the outer court to the prior's 
rooms at the opposite extremity. Thus, greater 
privacy is secured for the monks, particularly in 
a house frequented by the conflux of strangers 
who are annually attracted to the Chartreuse by 
its more than European name. The large block 
of buildings in front of the convent, just within 
the arched and turreted gateway, are assigned for 
the entertainment of male guests ; although pre- 
vious to the Revolution they served to lodge the 
deputies from the numerous charterhouses re- 
presented at the general chapter of the order that 
used to be held here annually. An apartment, 
comprising a common hall, with cells round it 
(like the cabins surrounding the saloon of a ship) 
was provided for the representatives of each pro- 
vince ; the names of such province, as ^^ Provincia 
Aquitaniae,^^ ^' Provincia Burgundiae,^^ and so on, 
being still legible over the portals by which the 
several suites of chambers are inclosed. That 
ample accommodation of this kind was needed 
may be inferred from the fact that in the last 

15 
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century there were one hundred and seventy- 
two Carthusian priories, all subject to the juris- 
diction of the prior of the Great Chartreuse. 
They are now reduced to a score, of which nine 
are in France, the same number in Italy, and the 
remainder in Switzerland. Of the twenty exist- 
ing charterhouses, two are tenanted by Carthu- 
sian nuns, who, equally with their brethren, own 
the supremacy of this head house of the order. 

The brotherhood comprises some seventy per- 
sons, of whom forty are priests, or candidates for 
ordination, the rest being either lay brethren, or 
"fr^res donnes,'' who occupy an intermediate 
position between novices and regularly professed 
lay brethren. The latter, no less than the choir 
monks, have taken perpetual vows, and wear the 
Carthusian white habit; but the ^^fr^res donnes^' 
are still in a state of probation, having made tem- 
porary vows only, and are distinguished from the 
professed members, whether clerical or lay, by a 
brown frock and hood. Exclusive of these three 
classes of monks — ^the choir brethren, the lay 
brethren, and the ^^freres donnes^' — ^there are 
paid secular domestics, to wait on travellers, and 
assist in the household duties generally, besides a 
number of hired labourers, employed partly as 
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farm servants, partly as artificers in various 
skilled handicrafts. These domestics and labour- 
ers, in the aggregate, make a larger total than 
that of the monastic community itself. 

The Carthusians — or, at least, those among 
them who are in orders — combine the hermit^s 
solitary life with the common life of monks. 
They are hermits in that they pass all their time, 
with slight exception, in the detached houses 
assigned to them round the cloister, where they 
work, pray, and even take their scanty meals in 
absolute solitude. For, to avoid commimicatiou 
with their fellow-beings, their food is conveyed to 
them through an opening in the wall fitted with a 
wooden shutter; these tiny mural apertures at 
the sid'B of every doorway forming a singular 
feature in Carthusian cloisters. To ensure, more- 
over, a yet greater measure of solitude, the monks 
say most of the Church oflSce privately, each in 
his own cell, where a small oratory is provided 
for the purpose, with a staU and ^^ miserere ^^ 
seat complete, like those used in our cathedral 
choirs. 

But with the life of hermits, the Carthusians 
unite, to some degree, the more social life of 
monks. Thus, on Sundays and holydays they 

1j— 2 
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dine in company, the choir brothers occupying an 
inner and larger hall, the lay brethren a lesser 
apartment, constituting a sort of antechamber to 
the other. Midway down the great hall, on the 
right hand, the continuity of the wall is broken 
by a stone pulpit, where at meal times a Carthu- 
sian reads aloud, or rather chants, since the odd but 
pretty practice here prevails of a chanter intoning 
from musical notes (instead of merely reading) 
passages out of some Latin devotional book, during 
the whole of the monks^ meagre and otherwise 
silent repasts. On the days they dine together, a 
brief period of relaxation foUows, when they enjoy 
the advantage of each other^s society and con- 
versation. It has ever, too, been an established 
Carthusian custom for the monks to leave their 
cells once in every week, and to proceed in a 
body to seek fresh air and exercise among the 
more retired walks in the vicinity of their con- 
vent. 

Three things, chiefly, at the Chartreuse, im- 
printed themselves on my memory as scenes speci- 
ally characteristic of that famous monastery. These 
typical scenes were, first, the vast tomb-like clois- 
ter, surrounded by its three dozen hermitages, 
within each of which, though seemingly lifeless^ 
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is buried a living hermit ; secondly, tlie dramatic 
incidents connected with the Midnight Office; 
and lastly, the pleasing picture presented by the 
Carthusians in the act of quitting their normal 
solitude for the hebdomadal walk peculiar to this 
order. Each of these representative phases of life 
at the Great Chartreuse calls for a few descriptive 
words. And, first, of its unique cloister. 

This did not impress me by its beauty, since it 
is the only Carthusian cloister I know that is not 
beautiful. Nor does even its unparalleled extent 
impart to it the full grandeur of effect usually 
accompanying extraordinary size ; for the absence 
of proportion between length and breadth — ^form- 
ing, as it does, a parallelogram six hundred and 
forty-five feet long by only sixty-nine broad — 
makes you feel as if in an intei'minable double 
gallery, rather than a building possessing the 
symmetry and harmony of proportion commonly 
associated with conventual cloisters. But, though 
deficient in beauty, owing both to its heavy style 
and the total absence of proportion, the cloister 
is, nevertheless, taken as a whole, peculiarly im- 
pressive. This impressiveness is ascribable, pro- 
bably, to its prodigious length, combined with the 
gloomy solidity of the masonry, and the more 
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than monastic silence — a. silence akin to that of 
death — pervading its dark and desolate succession 
of arch upon arch. The exceptional stillness 
noticeable in this cloister, is due in part to the 
fact of its standing quite away from the other 
monastic offices, and to the precaution taken to 
preserve it from all intrusion by means of well 
secured gates. Perhaps, however, it is less the 
extent, the sombre architecture, and the profound 
tranquillity of the cloister itself that impress you, 
than the reflection that in each of the little win- 
dowless houses — ^windowless, that is, on the clois- 
ter side — whose narrow portals open upon the 
arcaded gallery where you are standing, lives a 
recluse, separated from the world by indissoluble 
vows, and passing in penitential loneliness the 
span of life allotted to him here below. 

The next scene that imprinted itself vividly on 
my mind in connection with the Chartreuse, was 
that exhibited to the eye of a stranger present for 
the first time at the Midnight Office. 

When three quarters of an hour are yet want- 
ing to midnight, the convent bell tolls slowly and 
solemnly through the rocky wilderness, to arouse 
the brotherhood from their early slumber. At 
this signal they recite privately a series of pre- 
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scribed prayers preparatory to the pubKc liturgy. 
As the clock strikes twelve, the belfiy again vi- 
brates with the monotonous note of the monas- 
tery bell — awakening every slumberer alike, be he 
monk or citizen of the world : — 



• it was the midnight hour, 



• The clock was echoing in the tower."* 
Its earliest echoes have scarce died away, before 
the priory church begins to fill with white-clad 
Carthusians, who, with cowl drawn over the head, 
and each carrying a lighted lantern in his hand, 
enter their respective stalls, there awaiting in 
silence the commencement of divine service. 
Lay brethren occupy the stunted nave ; and any 
visitors present (necessarily of the male sex) sit 
in either of two galleries, one above the other, 
assigned for their use, at the western end of 
the church. 

This volume opened with a faint description of 
the nocturnal office, as celebrated at St. Michel 
de Frigolet. In that home of ritual pomp one^s 
senses are beguiled by the heavenward influence 
of music — ^by 

" The organ's soft celestial swell,"t 
breathing forth 

* Coleridge. t Byron's " Hours of Idleness." 
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" The hidden soul of harmony." * 
And with the choral chant and instrumental 
music blend all the show and splendour in which 
the Church of Bome delights. But that des- 
cription, such as it is, will convey no idea of the 
corresponding service at the Chartreuse. Im- 
pressive as this is, it is not made so by joyous 
strains of the organ, for instrument there is none. 
Nor yet by gorgeous vestments, waxlights, or 
voluptuous * incense, for all these are equally 
wanting. It is precisely the absence of such sen- 
sorial accessories, in the case of the Chartreuse, 
that renders the midnight office, rehearsed in the 
heart of the high alps of Dauphiny, so effective. 
In a spacious, but dimly-lit choir, with stalls on 
either side, stand the cowled Carthusians — their 
unifomdy white figures brought out in strong 
relief by the dark tint of the wooden screen, or 
wainscot, behind them. Their chant is slow and 
lugubrious ; and as the office proceeds, the monks 
conceal their lanterns beneath the reading desks 
in front of them, or exhibit them to view, accord- 
ding, presumably, to whether the portion of 
matins being sung at the time is read from a 
book, or recited by rote, all the religious orders 

• Milton's ''AUegro." 
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relying much on their memory in the recitation 
of the liturgy of their Church. This sudden 
lighting up of the choir, alternating with the no 
less sudden casting of it into shade — ^thus render- 
ing the sepulchral forms of the white-robed 
monks now distinctly visible, and in the next 
moment throwing them into comparative ob- 
scurity — ^has a singular effect in itself, and yet 
more so when taken in connection with the place, 
the hour, and the unearthly-looking beings before 
one's eyes. 

It is, indeed, the feeling that those thirty or 
forty figures, draped in white, from the monkish 
hood enveloping the head, and partly shrouding 
the face, down to the ample skirt of their mo- 
nastic frock, have but just emerged from the cells 
encircling yonder vast and desolate cloister; and 
the knowledge that, 'the office ended, these men, 
beneath whose mortified exterior human hearts 
still beat, will return to the same dreary solitude 
— and, moreover, that, unless you are fortunate 
enough to get a glimpse of them during their one 
weekly walk, you cannot expect to be brought 
face to face with any tenant of those three dozen 
claustral hermitages ; — ^it is feelings such as these, 
coupled with the notorious fact that the monks 
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installed in the choir fronting you have bidden 
adieu for ever to the world, and its multifold in- 
terests, that lie at the root of the impression 
produced upon most people who have been spec- 
tators of the midnight service at the Great 
Chartreuse. 

To matins proper succeeds '^matins for the 
dead/^ the mournful chant of which accords with 
its cheerless name. A dim oil lamp, suspended 
before the altar, alone preserves the church from 
darkness, the monks* lanterns being extinguished, 
or hidden, the while. 

A lamp hung flickering, such as loves to fling 
Its partial light on Apostolic heads^ 
And sheds a grace on all. * 

The flickering light flung thus on the stalls and 
their ghost-like occupants, suggests to the imagi- 
nation some of those departed spirits for the 
repose of whose troubled souls these nocturnal 
orisons are paid. The whole scene, together with 
the melancholy chant and the solemn hour, tends 
to make this the most striking point in the 
stranger's visit to the Chartreuse. 

At the close of the prayers for the dead, some 
minutes of unbroken silence intervene — the choir 

* Eogers. 
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being still enveloped in shadow so deep as to be 
little removed from absolute darkness^ and the 
mind retaining as yet the impression made by 
the doleful song of the monks, who now 
Paused awhile and inly prayed* — 

Immediately following upon, and contrasting 
with, this inward prayer and the sad notes of the 
previous chant, the joyous office of Lauds is 
boldly intoned, the church being again lit up 
by the monks* lanterns, and psalms of praise and 
thanksgiving taking the place of supplications 
for the departed. The Carthusians then slowly 
retire, one by one, to their cells, each hermit 
carrying, as before, his own light to guide his 
steps. They withdraw as noiselessly as they 
came : no burst of organ marks the close of the 
protracted service; no tall altar candles remain 
to be extinguished ; no fames of frankincense tell 
of a gorgeous ceremonial ended. Church and 
monastery at once become tranquil as the tomb ; 
and in threading your way back to your chamber 
through many a shadowy corridor, lined on either 
side with cells — especially if, as has happened to 
the writer, you chance to have been the soli- 
tary occupant of the strangers' gallery — you can 
* Coleridge. 
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scarcely avoid a serious cast of thought, not un- 
tinged, perhaps, with a romantic hue, in thinking 
over the singular spectacle you have just wit- 
nessed. 

A more cheerful scene is exhibited to the view 
of any traveller who has the luck to get a glimpse 
of the fraternity as they sally forth from the 
monastery each Monday morning, after a frugal 
and lonely meal, for their ^^ spaciment,^^ or pe- 
destrian exercise. Taking up a position in the 
forenoon, near the convent, on the watch for 
the brotherhood^ — ^who, to give sight-seers the go- 
by, will often pass out through a postern gate — 
he may see a company of perhaps two score her- 
mits habited in white, and with monkish hood 
covering the head, issue from the monastery, 
walking in couples, each person carrying a staff 
to help him mount the steep rocky paths. 

A hermit ■ ■ 

His hours of study closed at last, 
And finished his concise repast, 
Stoppled his cruise, replaced his book 
Within its customary nook, 
And, staff in hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air.* 

But so far from keeping silence, or marked 
* Cowper's " Minor Poems." 
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gravity of countenance and demeanour, no sooner 
does every successive pair pass under the portal, 
than with faces turned towards one another, they 
enter at once into lively conversation, greeting 
their brethren with smiling looks and friendly 
words, and maintaining a thread of animated dis- 
course. In ascending the rising ground, they 
will now cast their eyes downwards to guide their 
footsteps and plant their staves in the soil, or now 
glance, with cheerful expression, and not inactive 
tongue, towards the companion at their side. 
We were a good deal struck by this spectacle, 
simple though it was; for where some might 
have expected to find demure countenances and 
measured steps, we saw only gaiety of manner, 
liveliness of speech, and activity of movement. 
The Carthusians leaving the monastery for their 
weekly excursion would make an eflfective subject 
for a painting in the hands of any one capable of 
quickly seizing varied expression of countenance, 
and gifted with artistic skill to transfer it to 
canvas. 

There, grouped together, are the septuagena- 
rian, the man of middle life, and the stripling 
barely arrived at man^s estate. Here you see a 
face telling of sedentary habits, and chiselled with 
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the workings of a thoughtful mind, calm and 
resigned ; there, a lay brother of vigorous frame, 
and proportionately less ascetic appearance ; but 
what is remarkable in the whole company alike, 
is their seeming lightheartedness. If debarred 
many pleasures the world affords, they are also, 
it must be owned, saved some of its vexation of 
spirit. Very probably they lose more than they 
gain ; yet, doubtless, it would be an error, when 
comparing the two modes of existence — ^life in 
the world with that of the cloister — were we to 
assume that the advantage lies exclusively on the 
side of the former. For though the monkish re- 
cluse gives up much, on the other hand he gains 
something, through the absence of care (for ex- 
ample), to say nothing of the strengthening influ- 
ence on his mind, of living up to a high religious 
standard; but whether the gain,*^ such as it is, 

* Besides the consideration of the comparative personal 
loss and gain accruing from monastic life, a Boman Catho- 
lic controversialist would probably contend that the pre- 
servation which the cloister affords from many of the 
occasions of sin, and consequently of offending God, is an 
element in the argument. Such an apologist might, with 
Goldsmith, speak of a monk as one 

Who quits a world, where strong temptations try, 
And since 'tis hard to combat, learns to %. 
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be at all commensurate to the self-sacrifice, is a 
wide philosophical and moral question — apart 
from the theological aspect of the matter— on 
which the writer does not care to trench. 

In any case, however, there can be little doubt 
that a fraction of truth, at least, is embodied in 
the monastic ideal and practice — ^the truth that 
love of retirement, and a disrelish for fiissiness 
and show, and indifference to mere worldly suc- 
cess, is a disposition desirable on the part of some, 
were it only as a counterpoise to the general eager- 
ness, among aU classes, for money-making, and 
still more for edging up to the step next above 
them in the social ladder. Solitude, and content- 
ment upon little, combined with a religious tone of 
mind free from cant, have their place in the eco- 
nomy of things, no less than smoky factories and 
railways, gossiping clubs and gay balls, and the 
thousand other luxuries and vanities of life. For 
if there is a practical philosophy to be learnt only 
by intercourse with one's fellows, there is another 
that is best taught by seclusion. Both, indeed, 
are wanted to complete a broad view of men and 
things ; but the bent of modern society is to sing 
a paean of self-gratulation over its own social ten- 
dencies, including under that phrase the utilization 
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f of the mechanical marvels of our time, while it 

[ takes no account of the influence of calm medita- 

I live retirement upon originality and depth of 

character. 
I 

; Yet there are truths lying below the surface of 

■ things, half hidden within the folds of heart and 

: conscience, that scarcely admit of being recognised 

/ in the midst of a gregarious existence, or by such 

j as can ill brook a day^s real seclusion, unbroken 

I by external excitement. Vce soli et singulari! 

has been proclaimed by citizens of the world 
times without number ; but far more to be depre- 
cated is that uniform stamp of shallow mediocrity 
which is implied less in preferring fussiness to. 
quiet thoughtftdness (for that is very much a 
I matter of temperament) than in making a busy, 

fussy life the sole standard of what is desirable. 
Dr. Johnson had as keen a relish for society as 
any man; but he could understand — nay, reve- 
rence — those who hadn^t. Society was his prac- 
tice : solitude his ideal. Nowadays, however, 
bustling go-a-head activity — commercial, social, 
or political — is in danger of being set up as its 
prosaic and exclusive standard of excellence, by a 
generation which has no more marked character- 
istic than its dead level of commonplace. 
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In an unheroic age, whatever helps to idealize 
life, even though it be by uncaUed-for self-immo- 
lation, is not without its use. It is the cultiva- 
tion by a few of an ideal of some sort, that serves 
to leaven the general mass of stolid respectability. 
In the realistic tendencies of modem life and 
modem thought, we seem ready to ignore every 
ideal beyond that of the steam-engine and the 
telegraph wire. But wonderful as these are in 
their beneficial residts, they are insufficient to 
warm the heart or to furnish the mind with an 
ideal that shall take it out of, and above, itself. 
To do this is the part of poetry, romance, and 
art — as well as of fancy, which is the foundation 
of all three; and hardly has any of these found a 
richer source whence to draw upon for material, 
than the poetical and romantic associations bound 
up with the very idea of the cloister and its 
votaries. 

Soon after quitting the monastery, the cowled 
pedestrians part company, those in priest's orders 
taking one path, and the lay brethren another. 
They walk for three hours ; and then return to 
abide within " their convent's narrow room'' till 
the same day in the next week. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DAUPHINY. 

THE GEANDE CHAETEEUSE. 

Several leading scenes of Carthusian life having 
been touched upon in the last chapter, we will 
wind up the subject by noting a few minor facts 
of interest relating to the Chartreuse, having 
regard less to any particular principle of selection 
or order of arrangement, than to the tendency of 
matters often seemingly trivial, to throw light on 
the character and manners of men. 

Certain elder and distinguished orders, princi- 
pally the Benedictines, Cistercians, and Carthu- 
sians, retain the privilege of prefixing the title 
" Dom,^^ contracted from Dominus, to the names 
of their members in priest^s orders. Everybody 
is acquainted, for instance, with such literary 
names as Dom Mabillon and Dom Calmet, the 
eminent Benedictines. It is, after all, but the 
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same title as that which, under the form '^ Don^* 
in the one case, and ^^Dom'' in the other, is 
placed as a matter of course before the names of 
Spanish and Portuguese gentlemen, and, though 
less invariably, before those of Italian gentlemen 
also. Nor is the word, applied by way of a popular 
nickname to University magnates, unknown in 
our own land and language. I have been led 
into these remarks through having to mention 
Dom Basile, librarian of the Great Chartreuse, 
whom the prior had taken into his counsels on 
the question of my prolonged sojourn there. 
This gentleman, who as one of five administrative 
officers of the convent occupied a ^^ house ^^ apart 
from the three dozen hermitages previously de- 
scribed, and who, besides, was necessarily less 
strictly cloistered than most of his fellows, was 
good enough to give me the advantage of his 
society on several interesting walks in the vicinity 
of the monastery, which he did apparently in a 
sort of official capacity, since he said he had gone 
over the ground a day or two before in company 

with Lord C . Dom Basile likewise took me, 

more than once, through the cloister and other 
inner parts of the monastic buildings, which, to 
hold intruders at bay, are kept secured with lock 

16^2 
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and key, including a finely painted chapter-house ; 
the refectory; and a long gallery lined with 
curious bird^s-eye views of charterhouses in 
existence a century ago. The general run of 
tourists see these specialities only at fixed hours, 
under the escort of a regular guide ; and they are 
not even then permitted to cross the threshold of 
any of the monks^ detached houses, and thus to 
visit the convent in its inmost recesses — adytis ab 
imis ; nor had the writer ever yet seen the inside 
of a Carthusian^s cell, though familiar with the 
splendid Certose of Pavia, Rome, and Naples. 
Dom Basile, however, at my particular request, 
took me into one that chanced to be without a 
tenant. We entered from the cloister through a 
doorway opening upon a small entrance hall, 
whence we passed into a little workshop, strewn 
with pieces of timber, tools and other signs of a 
carpenter^s trade, with which, or some similar 
craft, the Carthusian recluse usually fills a part 
of his leisure time; devoting another part to 
cultivating a plot of garden land, attached to each 
house, and separating the several tenements from 
each other. 

A flight of steps leads from the groundfloor to 
a storey above, comprising an antechamber^ a 
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bedroom, and a tiny oratory. Scattered pro- 
miseuously about these apartments, were books, 
a pen and pencil, writing paper and other articles 
that had belonged to the late tenant. He had 
quitted it two months previously, after receiving 
in the morning, agreeably to Carthusian practice, 
the prior^s instructions to repair to some particular 
monastery, with the needful journey expenses, 
and the same afternoon taking his departure. 
Over this main storey is a shed, covered in by a 
slanting roof, supported on wooden posts, and 
open at the sides, originally intended as a drying 
ground for the monks' clothes. But the modern 
practice being to return the clothes from the con- 
vent laundry ready dried — reforms creeping in, it 
would seem, even into the penetralia of a Carthu- 
sian hermitage — the shed has ceased to serve its 
primitive purpose. 

Contrasting with the politeness of Dom Basile, 
was the abruptness of a lay brother to whose 
lot it fell to escort strangers round the monastery 
four times daily. This monk performed his office 
in the true cicerone style, hurrying his band of 
visitors over the building, and mumbling his tale 
in a barely audible tone. The French equivalent 
of our English cathedral showmen's cry, "keep 
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with the party/' was as much in requisition with 
this monkish official as with his Protestant 
brethren. Once that I was of the company, a 
luckless traveller, wishing to see more of the vast 
cloister than the five minutes which his frocked 
guide was pleased to devote to it, lingered a little 
behind the rest. The white-clad and black- 
bearded lay brother was not backward to express 
his impatience at such presumption, trifling as 
was the delay ; and on reaching the cloister gate, 
he called out in a loud tone to the straggler, that 
he must quicken his steps, or be locked in. I 
could not but feel for those, forming no small 
number in the course of the season, who are con- 
demned to make their acquaintance with this 
celebrated monastery through such a medium; 
although, possibly, the charitable may find some 
excuse for the lay brother in the fact of his having 
to discharge the same monotonous duty several 
times a day, month after month, and year after 
year. 

During the course of my visit, two nuns of a 
poor but interesting order, bearing the modest 
title of Little Sisters of the Poor, made the tedious 
ascent of the valley on foot, to beg alms for the 
purposes of their humble institute. They sojourned 
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an hour or so at the ladies' hostelry, where, before 
leaving, they received the unusual compliment of 
a visit from the prior in person, who, judging 
from the reputed liberality of these Carthusians, 
doubtless failed not to relieve their necessities, or 
those of the indigent poor on whose behalf they 
solicited help. 

The neighbouring mountains and interjacent 
valleys not only famish an inexhaustible supply 
of timber, as well as an abundant crop of wild 
flowers used in the manufacture of the liqueur for 
which the monks are famed, but they also aflFord 
extensive pastures for cattle. In the summer 
months it is a pleasing, and not an uncommon 
pastoral incident, to fall in with vast flocks of 
sheep, driven hither for pasturage from the arid 
south, by shepherds whose half Italian dialect 
betrays their Proven9al origin ; and who, travelling 
in company, bring with them, besides their 
countless flocks, a trarn of mules, asses, and sheep 
dogs of extraordinary size — altogether constituting 
a sight bearing a considerable resemblance to an 
Eastern caravan. The frequent echo of the wood- 
cutter's axe as it strikes against the tail pine 
stems on the mountain sides, and the slow process 
of dragging the gigantic trees when felled, along 
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the narrow, winding roadway, by the labour of 
yoked oxen, are likewise among the characteristics 
of the "Desert^' of the Great Chartreuse. 

The wilderness so called was, within a few 
years, inclosed by a couple of antique gateways, 
placed, respectively, at the entrances of the two 
narrow defiles, by one or other of which you must 
needs approach the more open valley in which 
stands the monasteryitself. These arched gateways^ 
down to the Revolution, marked at once the 
boundary of the monks' estate, and the limit 
beyond which women were forbidden to pass; 
but after the confiscation of their property at 
the suppression of the religious houses, the twin 
portals in question ceased to fulfil their original 
purpose of excluding the outer world from the 
monastic domain. It is matter for regret that 
one of these mediaeval gateways — that in the 
direction of Sappey — should have been demolished, 
not many years since, to facilitate the conveyance 
of timber from the forests by which this Alpine 
region is clothed. 

On the last day of my visit to the Chartreuse, 
I was in the prior^s cell, conversing with him for 
a few minutes on general topics before taking 
leave, when a tap was heard at the door of the 
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antechamber leading to the inner cell where we 
sat. The prior rose, and crossing the ante- 
chamber, opened the door beyond. Two young 
Carthusians forthwith fell on their knees, and 
humbly begged that, in consideration of their 
delicate health, they might be dispensed from 
observing the usual Friday^s fare of bread and 
water ; a request which the prior granted without 
demur. This simple scene formed a counterpart 
to an anecdote told me by a friar at Rome. At 
the beginning of his noviciate, this Mar, Padre 
U " , with some of his fellow novices, were 
wont at times to feel severely the prohibition to 
break their fast before the mid-day meal. The 
youthftd band of hungry postidants would now 
and then, said my informant, go in a body to the 
" master of the novices,^' and with hands folded 
in an attitude of entreaty, implore him to relax 
for that day, at least, the stringency of the rule, 
exclaiming in an earnest but supplicatory tone, 
" Maestro, dateci un pezzo di pane, per amor di 
Dio V* (Master, for God^s sake, give us a morsel 
of bread !) 

" The vesper-bell, for 'twas the vesper houy,"* 

was tolling, with a melancholy sweetness, in the 

* Bogers. 
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turret over the priory clmreh, as we quitted, 
reluctantly, the precincts of the Chartreuse, 
together with the mingled scenes of natural 
beauty and monastic life to which, in the space of 
a few days, I had become habituated. Whilst we 
gradually descended the valley, the convent bell 
grew fainter and fainter, till it was lost in the 
echo of the woodman^s hatchet, and the harsher 
sound of herdsmen's voices urging forward their 
stubborn cattle, which, yoked to gigantic pine 
stems, were nothing loth to loiter on the way. It 
was not long before we reached the narrow gorge 
forming the outlet from the '^ Desert,^' or wilder- 
ness, towards St. Laurent-du-Pont. Our carriage 
wound quickly down the rock-cut road that runs 
parallel to the mountain torrent — the Guiers- 
Mort — ^which, at a dizzy depth, yawns gloomily 
in the dark chasm beneath; the course of the 
stream being indicated by a subdued roar, as of 
impetuous waters rudely dashing against their 
stony bed. A few miles of such scenery brought 
us to the antiquated gateway at the entrance of 
the ravine. Passing under this time-honoured 
portal, we shortly afterwards debouched upon the 
highroad to Grenoble. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

DAUPHINY. 

GEENOBLE. 

The contrast between the stupendous Alpine 
scenery by which the Grande Chartreuse is walled 
in from the outer world, and the quiet beauty of 
the hill scenery round Grenoble, may be com- 
pared to the difference between one of Raphael's 
stately Madonnas, and the mere prettiness of 
many a good-looking girl in real life ; or, to vary 
the simile, to the difference between the cathe- 
drals of Milan, York, or Amiens, for example, and 
some Gothic building of average size and merit. 

The capital of Dauphiny, it is true, is noted for 
the beauty of its surrounding coimtry; and with 
a broad river flowing through the centre of the 
town, and girt on nearly every side by green 
hills, Grenoble is, doubtless, well favoured by 
nature. But that these advantages of situation 
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may be fully appreciated, Grenoble needs to be 
seen first ; for after the gigantic rocks, the dark 
ravines, the sombre forests, and cloud-capped 
peaks of the mountains of La Chartreuse, the 
mild prettiness of the Grenoble landscape neces- 
sarily suffers by comparison. 

A few hours' drive sufficed to bring us from 
the famous mother-house of the Carthusian order, 
and from the glorious display of the sublimest 
forms of natural beauty by which the interest in- 
trinsically attaching to the Chartreuse is so 
greatly heightened, to the handsome metropolis of 
Dauphiny. We gradually left behind us the 
rugged grandeur of the Carthusian desert, for the 
less imposing, though still fine, moimtain scenery 
and rocky valleys betwixt St. Laurent du Pont 
and Voreppe : making the descent to the latter 
town from the steep hills overhanging it, by a 
zig-zag road that takes you abruptly from a lofty 
elevation to the level of the valley in which 
Voreppe lies at your feet. This little town is 
built in a narrow vale closed in by mountains, 
and forms, with a shingly torrent crossed by a 
stone bridge, a very charming picture. At Vo- 
reppe the road joins the highway from Lyons to 
Grenoble ; and as you pursue your journey 
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througli the valley of the Isere, towards the capi- 
tal of Dauphinjr, you pass more than one pretty 
village and hamlet, with the broad river on the right, 
till at length you come in view of the fort-crowned 
hills, by which Grenoble, as a frontier place of 
importance, is covered from an enemy^s grasp. 

We alighted at the Hotel des Trois Dauphins, 
the good fare and well-furnished apartments of 
which contrasted with the meagre dietary and 
scanty deal tables and chairs of the Chartreuse. 
Thoroughly to appreciate a visit to the great Car- 
thusian priory, requires either strong religious 
feeling, such as might be felt by a devout 
Catholic, or some degree of imagination and 
fancy; for short commons, hard beds, and the 
seclusion of a wilderness, when persevered in, are 
not naturally pleasing to flesh and blood. But a 
soulless body would be capable of appreciating 
the creature comforts of a good inn. Hence the 
contrast, when a sojourner in a convent, if only 
for a week or so, feels himself once more in the 
busy world, especially in that phase of worldly 
life represented by the bustle and other concomi- 
tants of a large hotel. At an inn every one is, 
and for the most part acts like, a stranger to his 
neighbour. Here, too, the host and his retainers 
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serve you with an avowed purpose of extracting 
from your pocket the uttermost farthing ; while, 
again, the stir and conflicting sounds of a thriving 
hostelry jar with the habitual quiet of the cloister. 
And whereas physical wants are, professedly, 
alone cared for at an inn, spiritual ideas of some 
sort are forced, more or less, on the most frivo- 
lous by the daily routine of a religious house. 
For devotional and moral inscriptions, with the 
oft recurring symbol of the cross, meet the eye at 
every turn; and the very sound of the convent 
bell — the^ vesper bell, perhaps, or the Angelus, 
or the matin bell at midnight — tends to remind 
even the indiflerent stranger that God^s service, 
as it presents itself to their minds, is not ne- 
glected, day or night, by those around him. 

Leaving, as usual, to the guide-books the task 
of describing Grenoble in detail, I will select, for 
a brief notice, from among many establishments 
connected with our present subject, one in parti- 
cular belonging to the meritorious order of the 
Good Shepherd. 

We were fortunate enough to get permission to 
go over the house of this order near Grenoble. It 
is separated from the town by a wide tract of 
level land known as La Plaine. Thither we 
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walked beneath a cloudless sky in the dog-days^ 
along a road ankle deep in dust^ and destitute of 
all shade^ save at one pointy where it was plea- 
santly skirted, though but for an inconsiderable 
distance, by mulberry trees, bending under their 
purple fruit. On reaching the convent we were 
shown into the visitors' parlour, a long empty cham- 
ber divided lengthwise into two unequal parts by a 
wooden grating, painted black, and reaching to the 
ceiling. The superior — a German lady, with an 
open Teutonic cast of countenance, who apparently 
numbered less summers than is customary with 
heads of houses — soon entered the chamber on the 
further side of the grating, accompanied by a 
member of the sisterhood decidedly her senior in 
years. The superior at once unlocked a small 
compartment some six inches square in the 
latticed screen ; and bidding her visitors be 
seated, and following herself their example, ex- 
changed with them a few words of general con- 
versation. After a short interval, and still accom- 
panied by the elder sister, she took us over the 
whole establishment ; not, however, before we had 
been courteously entertained with fruit and wine 
in another and more commodious apartment in 
the interior of the convent. 
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Adjoining the conventual oflSces axe several 
factories where the young women for whose re- 
formation, or for whose preservation from danger 
(" preservation et repentir/^ as they say,) the order 
of the Good Shepherd was instituted, work at 
various handicrafts, especially the manufacture of 
gloves, for which Grenoble is noted. Each part of 
the industrial processes was carefully explained to 
us, but what most interested us was the care taken 
in the classification of the girls confided to the 
sisterhood. Those who have actually gone astray 
are completely separated from those placed in the 
establishment as a mere measure of precaution ; 
while a third division is made of those who, after 
erring, have given signs of amendment sufficient 
to warrant their being classed among the reformed. 
More than two himdred persons were thus cared 
for at the time of our visit. Assiduous attention 
seems to be paid both to their physical wants and 
their moral training ; and we left the convent well 
pleased with what we had seen, as well as glad to 
acknowledge the laudable efibrts of the nuns of 
the Good Shepherd for the reformation, or pre- 
servation, of their less fortunate sisters. 

On first arriving at Grenoble we had been 
greeted by a shoal of coachmen and their agents 
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with clamorous invitations to visit La Salette; 
but since it proved to be distant something like a 
day's journey, and as, moreover, we had little taste 
for the marvellous — least of all under the form of 
nineteenth century miracles, to which no halo of 
romance or antiquity lends even an adventitious 
interest — we declined the pressing solicitations of 
professional touters, and finally quitted Dauphiny 
without ^* doiag^' that notorious place of pil- 
grimage. It has, by the bye, given name to a 
newly founded order, the Fathers of La Salette, 
who possess a house on the spot, and another at 
Grenoble. 

We took the train for Lyons, travelling a con- 
siderable part of the way over a line of road, 
closely bordered on the left by rising groimd, and 
on the right by the broad plain that covers the 
northern half of Dauphiny, stretching far away to 
the horizon. At nightfall we glided smoothly 
across the Rhone into Lyons— its handsome quays 
and bridges bespangled with a myriad of gas lamps. 
Thus we passed out of Dauphiny into the Lyon- 
nais, the boundary of the two provinces being 
formed by the rapid waters of the Rhone, which 
in this part of their course — and, indeed, to the 
southernmost point of Dauphiny, below Monteli- 

17 
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mart — ^have been aptly compared^ for the grandeur 
and beauty of their mountain shores^ topped here 
and there by a baronial castle^ to the famous Rhine 
scenery. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LYONNAIS. 

LYONS. 

Lyons may claim to rank among the first cities^ 
not only of France, but of Europe. Its popula- 
tion, and manufacturing enterprise, its eflfective 
street architecture, and fine situation on the banks 
of two rivers, the Sa6ne and the Rhone, dominated 
by the heights of Fourvieres, entitle it to this 
position in the category of continental towns. 
Its historical associations, too, extend far back 
into a distant past, Lyons, under the name of 
Lugdunum Celtarum, having been the capital of 
Gallia Lugdunensis, which, besides the more 
modem province of the Lyonnais, took in 
Touraine, Franche Comte, and the south-western 
comer of Switzerland. Here it was that Caligula 
pitted Greek and Roman orators one against the 
other, to contend in his presence for the palm of 

17-2 
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oratory ; assigning to the unsuccessful candidates 
the task of pronouncing the victor^s praises. And 
it is only the other day, that some thousands of 
silver coins were excavated near Lyons, bearing 
the effigy of the Emperor Albinus, rival of Severus ; 
the contest between whom is known to have ter- 
minated in this neighbourhood. Here, again, in 
later ages have a succession of Church coimcUs, 
great and small, met to wrangle, not indeed, as 
under Caligula, for the palm of oratory, but on 
fine-drawn points of theology, or less speculative 
matters of discipline. 

Among the public buildings of Lyons the 
cathedral holds pre-eminently the first place j for 
though not to be numbered with churches of the 
first class, it is beautiful notwithstanding, and full 
of interest from the good style of Gothic that 
distinguishes it. The traveller proceeding south- 
wards will, on quitting Lyons, leave behind him 
the great ecclesiastical masterpieces of the north ; 
since the churches will now, for the most part, 
prove but tame specimens of Gothic. Take, for 
instance, the cathedrals of Aix, Aries and Avignon, 
none of which can compare with their more 
northern rival of Lyons. Each of these, it is true, 
exhibits a Gothic character; but it is southern 
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Gothic, a very difiRerent thing from the grand archi- 
tectural structures to which the term is applied in 
Normandy and Picardy, for example, or in England 
and Flanders. Lyons cathedral, though, as just 
intimated, not among the finest of its kind, still 
represents, in style and general efiFect, the typical 
Gothic of the north, with its vast conceptions of 
size and elevation, its perfection of form and per- 
spective; and its boldness of design and exe- 
cution. 

But it is fair to add, that notwithstanding what 
has been said of southern Gothic, if we look be- 
yond the Pyrenees, there loom in the distance those 
majestic piles of sculptured masonry which have 
furnished materials for Mr. Street's sumptuous 
delineations of Gothic art in Spain, and which, in 
their magnificence, seem to rival the sister Gothic 
of the north. As to Italy, however, it may bis 
confidently asserted that, with a few exceptions, 
Gothic is an exotic in that land of sun and song ; 
and an exotic which has never been thoroughly 
acclimatized. Save the flamboyant splendour of 
Milan and Siena, the gloomy Tuscan Gothic of 
Florence, and the Byzantine loveliness of St. 
Mark's, nearly all the celebrated churches of Italy 
— St. Peter's and St. John Lateran, the cathedra} 
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of Pisa^ Santa Giustina at Fadua^ tlie Ammnziata 
at Genoa, and others of the second rank— owe 
their beauty to essentially Italian, or Romanesque, 
forms. Beautiful, indeed, these are ; yet is there 
any among them that can bear comparison with 
the eastern view of the Gothic Duomo at Milan ? 
This, in its exuberant richness and airy lightness 
of detail, is dazzling both to eye and imagination ; 
nor perhaps is there anything to be met with in 
carved stone more effective, unless it be — ^to pass 
to the antipodes of Gothic architecture — ^the so- 
lenm grandeur of Rouen Cathedral, seen from one 
of the opposite angles of the mediaeval Place N6tre 
Dame. To this, probably unsurpassed, architec- 
tural scene, we shall have occasion to recur in a 
later chapter. 

Creations like the Duomo of Milan, or Rouen^ 
Amiens, and Westminster, produce, on a culti- 
vated taste, the same sort of effect that would 
Mont Blanc, the Jungfrau, or Monte Rosa, were 
these by possibility transferable from their Alpine 
solitudes to the stir and buzz and movement of 
populous cities. In each case — in nature's mas* 
terpieces as in man's — the yearning for ideal 
beauty is ministered to ; and an aesthetic standard 
presented to the mind, more elevated, and in its 
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turn more elevating, than the petty objects of 
every-day life. 

Of the numberless monastic communities scat- 
tered over Lyons and its vicinity, one or two only 
call for particular notice hercj and in regard 
even to these a few words will suflSce. 

The " Pr^res des Ecoles Chr6tiennes/^ or Chris- 
tian Brothers, are the most widely spread of the re- 
ligions societies in France tKat devote themselves 
to teaching the children of the poor. While the 
Jesuits lay themselves out for educating the sons 
of the upper and middle classes, the '^ Christian 
Brethren'^ consecrate their time and energies to 
discharging the same office for the poor; and so 
high a value is, by general consent, set upon their 
services, as to cause the society to be retained to 
conduct the parochial boys' schools in a large 
number of parishes throughout the kingdom. 
Tlje superiors of the congregation, at the request 
of the parochial authorities, depute for this pur- 
pose two or three brethren, who take up their 
residence in the parish; their own domicile and 
the children's schoolrooms being usually com- 
prised within the same building. In this society, 
all the members are laymen, since none of them 
axe admitted to the priesthood; and yet it is a 
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religious order in the strictest sense of the term, 
for they bind themselves for life to observe the 
ordinary monastic vows, and to follow a fixed 
rule, besides passing through the ordinary novi- 
ciate, and living together in commimity. But 
they do not take orders, both because the pre- 
paratory course of study would be unnecessary 
.to supply the elementary instruction which it is 
their chief business to impart, and because the 
daily duties of the Roman Catholic clergy (such as 
the celebration of mass and recitation of the 
canonical hours of prayer) might interfere with 
the entire dedication of their time to the poor. 

A religious ceremony was going on in the col- 
lege chapel, which the scholars and their tutors 
pretty well filled. Some noisy music, of a kind 
anything but soothing to the nerves, was being 
performed. After service, I was shown over the 
collegiate buildings, including the class rooms 
and library, and a chamber set apart for scientific 
and mechanical experiments. This apartment is 
supplied with a varied collection of complicated 
machinery designed for the amusement and in- 
struction of the pupils in different branches of 
physical science. It should be stated that at their 
establishment in Lyons the Christian Brethren 
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receive a large number of boarders, belonging, for 
the most part, to a class above those whose edu- 
cation they superintend in parish schools. 

The coUege stands on the slope of the hill of 
Fourvieres ; and so steep, owing to its position, 
is the spacious garden, that, on leaving, I ascended, 
in company with a member of the brotherhood, 
nearly to the top of Fourvieres without quitting 
the collegiate grounds. As we wound slowly up 
the zigzag gravel walks, my monastic companion 
and guide remarked that it had ever been his lot 
to feel a decided longing to be on the wing and 
see something of the world, which he supposed 
was the reason that " le bon Dieu pour me punir^' 
(as he expressed himself with a smile, and an odd 
mixture of resignation and humour, thoroughly 
French) had caused him to be all his life fixed to 
one spot. An Englishman would have contented 
himself with remarking in a matter-of-fact way, 
and with a grave countenance, that it had been 
God^s will that he should stay at home, or the 
equivalent ; but the quasi-humorous turn, " pour 
me punir,'' and the accompanying shrug of the 
shoulders, were too pointedly French to have 
escaped any of our countrymen. 

On my way to the Dominicans', in an outlying 
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suburb of Lyons, I looked in at the White Friars^, 
or barefooted Carmelites — '^ Cannes d^chausses *' 
— whose priory lies at the base of Fourvieres. 
Its solitary architectural feature is a plain Greek 
portico, finished early in the eighteenth century, 
though the rest of the church and the adjacent 
monastery were built a hundred years earlier, by 
a certain Marquis Philibert de Nerestang. The 
convent did not, however, possess exceptional im- 
portance enough to induce me to detain the 
reader within its precincts. Perhaps its chief 
point of interest for the traveller, especially for 
one of antiquarian tastes, consists in the fact that 
not only is this a resuscitated monastery of former 
days, but, what is more rare, it has been restored 
by the same order to which it belonged anterior 
to the Revolution; thus giving to the place a 
recognizable thread of historical identity with the 
position it occupied in times gone by. 

Leaving, then, the White Friars behind us, we 
will traverse the city to the house of their brethren 
of the cowl, the Black Friars, as they used to 
be called in England, and in France Jacobins; 
but more generally known as Dominicans. Whilst 
sitting in the visitors' parlour waiting the prior's 
arrival, I entertained myself with observing 
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several strangers of both sexes, as they went or 
came on their several errands. But my observa- 
tions were speedily cut short by the entrance of 
the prior, who, after the ordinary civilities, de- 
puted a friar to show me over the monastery; a 
commission which the Dominican executed by 
taking me to see the progressing works of its 
new church (about which more anon), and subse- 
quently the monastic offices, including a Gothic 
cloister and the usual range of dormitories and 
cells on the first storey. Thence he conducted 
his visitor into a pleasant garden, at the back of 
the monastery, with many a ceU casement opening 
upon its shady walks. 

The Dominican church at Lyons has been inci- 
dentally named in a previous chapter as a good 
specimen of modem Gothic. Though unfinished, 
the building was sufficiently advanced to warrant 
the remark that its considerable size and great 
elevation, together with the elegance of its design, 
aiid the solidity and beauty of its material, con- 
sisting of large blocks of white hewn stone, pro- 
mise to render it, when completed, a fine example 
of recent Gothic, and one of the best conventual 
churches in France. The cloister and adjacent 
offices, also^ are entirely new, the material in their 
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case being red brick. Like the priory church, 
they are constructed on Gothic principles, but not, 
as I thought, with equal success. For although 
the pile of buildings are neat and pretty, their 
scale, material, and effect as a whole, hardly en- 
title them to more than this measure of praise. 
And they share with the Dominican convent at 
St. Maximin, though in a less marked degree, the 
artistic defect of rows of small cell windows, all 
displaying pointed arches, which, as was hinted 
at in speaking of St. Maximin, will not bear inde- 
finite repetition. When so repeated, they become 
monotonous, fatiguing the eye, like some unduly 
prominent and oft-recurring patterns on paper- 
hangings. 

It was a favourite practice among our En- 
glish ancestors to designate by the prevailing 
colour of the dress in which they were commonly 
seen, those black, or white, or brown frocked 
monks and friars whose distinctive garb was as 
familiar a sight to Londoners and English rustics 
of the sixteenth century, as it is to the citizens of 
modem Rome, or to the Italian peasantry of our 
time. Thus, besides the Dominicans or Black- 
friars, and the Carmelites or Whitefriars, the 
Franciscans, as everybody knows, were called 
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Greyfriars; while the Premonstratensians were 
sumamed White canons. It is strange, by the 
way, that the nickname Blackfriars should have 
got attached to the disciples of St. Dominic, whose 
out-of-door cloak alone answers to that descrip- 
tion, rather than to the Augustinians, who are 
habited entirely in black, and who, no less than 
the Dominicans, had a famous house at London 
in a quarter of the city still denominated Austin- 
friars. But a more curious question for the archae- 
ologist, is how the epithet grey could ever have 
applied to the snuff-coloured Franciscan frock, 
which has not in it a tint of what is now under- 
stood by grey. It would seem that the meaning 
of the word must have undergone a modification 
in later times, if it could formerly be used to in- 
clude a light shade of brown. 

Persons familiar with the coarse brown cloak 
worn by Italian peasants of the present day — 
bearing so close a likeness to the Franciscan habit 
that in rural districts you may easily, from a dis- 
tance, mistake a shepherd or a husbandman for a 
begging friar — will be able to realize the historical 
fact that St. Francis, in that spirit of humility 
and love of poverty which were the salient features 
in his simple character, purposely adopted the 
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common dress of the peasantry for the garb of 
his order, to which, in the same humble spirit, he 
gave the name of Friars Minor, better known as 
Franciscans. 

A word, in conclusion, on the network of nun- 
neries at Lyons, spread over every part of both 
city and suburb. Among the number are con- 
vents of nuns of La Trappe, Carmelites, Ursu- 
lines, nuns of the Visitation, and of the Sacre 
Coeur, sisters of St. Charles (founded in 1685 for 
the education of poor children), and an obscure 
order called Sisters of the Child Jesus. These 
latter possess the almost incredible number of 
seventy establishments in the diocese of Lyons 
alone, besides several in neighbouring depart- 
ments. They devote themselves to the twin duty 
of tuition and visiting the sick; and, judging 
from the extraordinary diffusion of their society 
in the Lyonnais, they must enjoy a high degree of 
popularity. This popularity, however, would ap- 
pear to be but local, since houses of the order are 
not met with elsewhere, imless in some of the 
other dioceses within the ecclesiastical province of 
Lyons, 
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BOURBONNAIS, 

SEPTFONS ABBEY. 

The Bourbonnais has been styled by a well known 
writer of the last century, " the sweetest part of 
France/' He travelled over the broad plains of 
this central province of the French monarchy, 
^^ in the hey-day of the vintage, when nature is 
pouring her abundance into every one's lap /' and 
at such a season his spirit was cheered at each 
turn by the sight of luxuriant clusters of mellow 
grapes, and by the happy faces and merry voices 
of the motley crowd gathering them in. We 
passed through the same province when it was no 
less smiling with nature's bounty; substituting 
the com harvest for the vintage, since our journey 
was made some months too soon for the grape to 
have exchanged its acrid green of summer for the 
purple btoom of autumn. Nearly every acre of a 
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vast plain of seemingly indefinite extent groaned 
under its load of golden wheat, ripe for the sickle. 
During several hours' ride before reaching Moulins 
from the south, the efifect was like traversing an 
endless ocean of cornfields. The imbroken succes- 
sion of yellow crops — bending, wave-like, beneath 
the summer breeze that swept lightly over them — 
formed a very type of plenty. After some miles 
of this sea of abundance, a fellow traveller re- 
marked to the writer with more truth than cour- 
tesy, that such crops are not to be seen in England. 
For, though during July and August our corn- 
fields constitute the principal charm of the sweet 
rural scenery of England, it must be owned that 
a display of the fat of the land equal to that exhib- 
ited on this occasion, is not often met with north 
of the Bourbonnais. 

It is, however, only in the sense of the abund- 
ance of nature's gifts, that it can be at all true to 
speak of the Bourbonnais as the ^^ sweetest part 
of France.'' The vintage and the corn harvest 
have each a sweetness of their own ; but the level, 
or gently undulating, plains characteristic of this 
province, by no means entitle it to rank among 
the choicer specimens of French scenery. It is 
along the valley of the Rhone below Lyons ; on 
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the banks of the Loire and the Garonne ; amid 
the high alps of Dauphiny, or the wooded chain of 
the Vosges — to say nothing of the Pyrenees — that 
we must look for some of the finest parts of France. 

The Bonrbonnais, as above remarked, lies in 
the heart of *he kingdom. Northwards is the old 
ducal city of Nevers, and Bourges, with its 
majestic cathedral. To the south are the baths of 
Vichy, suggestive of the multifold gaiety of a 
frequented French watering-place. Eastwards is 
Chalons, associated in its recent history, with 
military camps and modem tactics ; while Poitiers, 
on the west, calls to mind the Black Prince, with 
the mailed knights and crossbowmen of five centu- 
ries since. The Bourbonnais is so called from the 
little town of Bourbon, which has lent its name, 
not only to the Bourbon branch of the Capetian 
race of French kings — the first of whom, Henri 
Quatre, sumamed Le Grand, inherited the family 
title of lords of Bourbon — ^but to the collateral 
issue of the Bourbons yet reigning in Spain, and 
till the other day in the Two Sicilies also. 

Notwithstanding the historical traditions con- 
nected with the name of Bourbon, and although 
the place was once important enough to give title 
to the province, the chief city of the Bourbonnais 
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has long been Moulins, capital of the department 
of the Allier, on the banks of which stream it 
stands. Moulins is a bishop's see, with a cathe- 
dral consisting of a choir only, the other part 
having never been finished. A nave is now, how- 
ever, being added, which promises to be a fine 
specimen of Gothic, being built according to the 
style and proportions of the ancient choir. Be- 
sides the cathedral, a second great Gothic church 
is in progress, in another quarter of the town, 
which likewise promises well. The French are 
not behind us in their encouragement of the 
revived pointed architecture ; whilst they have a 
decided practical advantage in building on a larger 
9cale than is usual in England. The peculiar 
genius of Gothic — gloomy, imaginative, fantastic, 
ever verging, in its grander creations, on the sub- 
lime — demands no stinted measure of size and 
space. The Greek and Italian orders are nearly 
as well suited to small buildings as to great ; but 
amplitude of scale is a condition precedent for the 
development of the higher forms of GothiC;^ the 
grandeur of which can ill brook pettiness in any 
shape, whether in size, material or design. And 
the pointed architecture that aspires to reproduce 
something of the spirit of that of the middle ages 
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demands, in a liigher degree than any other, the 
rough, free hand, as it were, and light touch of 
the artist who puts mind and feeling into his work : 
not the rigidity of outline, correct almost to hard- 
ness, which suits the geometrical symmetry of a 
Greek portico or Roman basilica. 

Twenty or more miles jfrom Moulins stands the 
Cistercian abbey of Septfons, one of the principal 
monasteries of France, both before Uie revolution 
and at the present day. I had made this journey 
through the Bourbonnais expressly to visit it. We 
drove from Moulins, by Dompierre, to Septfons, 
where we were set down at the abbey gate after a 
pleasant drive of somewhat under four hours. 
Never, perhaps, had I been more struck by the 
quiet of country life and of conventual life in 
particular. Here was one of the largest and most 
flourishing abbeys of our time, not only entirely 
secluded from the habitations of men, but showing 
no sign of life at any point throughout its wide 
extent, not even in the vicinity of its principal 
entrance. Not a straggler sauntered about the 
gateway. No frocked monk, or stalwart peasant, 
no way-worn traveller, or tattered mendicant lin- 
gered against the abbey portal ; nor was the path 
obstructed by steed or chariot, or more humbliJ 
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wagon and team. So silent and solitary is the 
neighbourhood of the great monastery and its 
main approach^ that although the walls inclose a 
numerous fraternity, together with a goodly 
number of domestics and farm-labourers, besides 
whole herds of cattle, sheep and horses, we might 
have taken it for some vast deserted tenement, 
but for the evidence of prosperity and living 
tenants within, implied in its faultless state of 
repair. 

A bell at the side of the tower gateway brought 
to the wicket close by, a tall elderly lay brother, 
who stated, in reply to a question, that the abbot 
was at dinner, and could not then be seen. I 
therefore sent in by a messenger a letter of intro- 
duction with which I had come provided. Mean- 
while, the porter showed us into the visitors' 
parlour, where we remained an indefinite time 
unnoticed and apparently forgotten. The abbot 
neither made his appearance, nor vouchsafed any 
answer to the note remitted to him. After an 
hour or so, however, the porter, at our urgent 
request — for we had been travelling, or dancing 
attendance, the whole day — brought reluctantly 
and gnmiblingly a crust of dry bread to be shared 
between uS; carrying it in his brawny hand. 
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without plate, knife, or other appurtenance. " Le 
cuisinier dort,'* said he with laconic brevity and 
imperturbable coolness; adding that when that 
functionary should be pleased to rouse himself 
from his slumbers, possibly he might provide 
better fare for us. And so it proved ; for at a late 
hour in the afternoon a domestic entered, bringing 
with him a " petit diner,^' as he modestly termed 
it, which, although it trendied not on the forbidden 
ground of flesh meat, was acceptable enough to 
travellers who had not broken their fast since 
leaving Moulins early in the morning. 

This domestic, who wore a common French 
blouse, told us that he had spent many a long year 
at the monastery in quality of servant, though 
without feeling moved to don the monastic habit. 
He seemed a man of unusual piety j but, judging 
from his general bearing, not a little eccentric. 
Whilst standing by my chair, during our meal, he 
would fill up any pause in the conversation with 
such exclamations as these, spoken with great 
calmness of manner, and in an imdertone, '^ What 
is there worth living for in this world ? Is not 
Eternity the one important matter? Oh, how 
much ought we to pray V^ and then, bending over 
my shoulder, he would gently and diflidently place 
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before my eyes a tiny print purporting to repre- 
sent the Blessed in paradise, saying at the same 
time, '^ N'est ce pas qu^on doit prier comme 9ela ?'' 
After an interval — passed in handing strawberries 
to Madame, or pouring a glass of wine for Mon- 
sieur — ^he would quietly show me another picture 
of the same sort, and again exclaim, though 
almost in a whisper, '^ II faut toujours prier ! 
Nous mourirons tons bient6t ! Ce n'est que Dieu 
a qu'il faut penser V^ Before leaving us, this half- 
monkish domestic begged to know my Christian 
name, that he might pray for me to my patron 
' saint. But he found it impossible to make head 
or tail of it, when told him; nor could he under- 
stand why a name, to his ears so uncouth, should 
have been preferred before that of some saint in 
the calendar. Several fhiitless efforts to pronounce 
the word, led him to observe, seriously enough, 
that he knew not who could be my patron among 
the heavenly choirs; and then, hesitatingly, he 
inquired the lady's name. " That,'' he ejaculated 
in a tone of satisfaction, '^ is a saint indeed, and 
an English saint too, the mother of Constantine 
the Great! Je prierai Ste. Helene pour vous." 
Later in the day he informed the lady that he had 
ascertained that the feast of '' Ste. HHhne'' fell 
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in August, when he should not fail to pray for 
her. 

After spending some hours at the monastery — 
during which the writer, though still without 
seeing the abbot, visited successively its church, 
claustral offices (except the library, a sight of 
which was peremptorily refused him) and the farm 
buildings — ^we returned to Dompierre, a small 
town two miles oflF, through which we had passed 
on the way from Moulins. Here we took up our 
quarters, at the little inn, for three days, which I 
spent in visiting the neighbouring abbey, its extent 
and importance being such as to repay repeated 
and careful inspection. The abbot, however, not- 
withstanding my recommendatory letter, always 
excused himself from an interview ; and we were 
left to conjecture, whether correctly or otherwise, 
that that prelate's orthodoxy was ruffled by the 
idea of being brought into personal contact with 
English heretics like ourselves. 

But, although from my lord abbot in his white 
robe and fall Cistercian sleeves, down to the 
brown-clad lay brother, I never experienced less 
courtesy in a monastery than at Septfons, truth 
compels me to say that this abbey left upon me 
the impression of being one of the best ordered, 
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and most thoroughly monastic in character of the 
many religious houses which it has been my fortune 
to visit. Scrupulous cleanliness and order are 
observable in every part of the extensive range of 
buildings of which it is composed. Nor is it the 
claiistral offices alone that bear the stamp of a 
well-cared-for establishment. The gardens, the 
farmyard, and farm tenements, the number and 
good condition of horses, cattle, and other stock, 
together with the activity displayed in agricultural 
operations by both monks and hired labourers, all 
told the same story; while, in strict keeping with 
its monkish associations, is the calm tranquillity of 
the place — ^broken only by the bleating of sheep, 
the occasional cackling of a flock of geese, or now 
and then by the abbey bell tolling to mark the 
hour of prayer, or to summon the brotherhood to 
a silent refection in their common hall. 

The mitred abbey of N6tre Dame de Sept Fon- 
taines, or Septfons, so called from some springs in 
the vicinity, to which medicinal properties are 
attrilmted, was founded in 1132 for Cistercian 
monks by Guichard and Guillaume, lords of 
Bourbon, two leagues hence. Rebuilt in the 
seventeenth or following century, it exhibits the 
characteristics of the revived classic order of archi- 
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tecture that prevailed in Prance during the long 
reigns of Louis XIV. and his great grandson, 
Louis XV. The main body of the building con- 
sists of a lai^e central structure of white stone, 
with two principal tiers of windows, and a third 
tier in the roof, forming an attic storey. The 
sides of the rounded casements of this upper 
storey are set off by a waving ornament, or 
moulding, much in vogue at the Louis Quatorze 
period, as a decorative finish to the row of attic 
windows. The effect is not unlike the architec- 
tural decoration known with us as " ogee shaped,'' 
such as the beautiful ogee battlements of Oriel* 

* In a recent " Guide to Oxford," published by Messrs. 
Parker, the following criticism occurs : " They [the build- 
ings of Oriel] do not, it is true, possess any striking archi- 
tectural beauty, but are nevertheless extremely picturesque, 
and the bold ogee battlements are of a peculiarly elegant 
and pleasing character." Can a building that is not 
only " extremely pictOresque,*' but that has battlements 
" of a peculiarly elegant and pleasing character," be at the 
same time without '* any striking architectural beauty" P 
It is sometimes forgotten, that the only solid test of archi- 
tectural beauty (as of all other artistic excellence) is the 
effect produced on persons of cultivated taste. And less, 
perhaps, the effect resulting from prolonged study of a 
particular building, than the first impression it makes upon 
a mind tutored to feel an4 appreciate the beautiful, whether 
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and University Colleges, Oxford, both of whieli 
were also rebuilt in the seventeenth centory. It 
may be observed, in passing, that the elegant em- 
battled parapets of these two colleges, together 
with the general style and character of their 
respective quadrangles, go a long way, in conjunc- 
tion with one or two of Wren's' masterpieces, to 
redeem the century in which they were built from 
the ill repute, in many respects deserved, attaching 
to it in England, from an architectural point of 
view. 

From either end of the central edifice, two 
wings of low elevation, stretch out at right angles 
to it, inclosing, with the abbey gateway in the 
foreground, a vast open court overlooked by nearly 
a hundred casemented windows. A fence across 
the middle divides this court into two, an outer 
and an inner, the latter being planted as a flower 



in art or nature. ThuB the division of architecture into 
distinct orders, and all architectonic rules whatever, are 
but means to an end, that end being an impression of 
beauty on the mind of the spectator. Any building, there- 
fore, which produces such an effect must necessarily possess 
architectural merit, even though it set at defiance the 
whole series of *' orders of architecture," or blend them 
all in one. 
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garden. Each side of the gate separating the 
inner court firom the other is flanked by a big 
dog-kennel^ exhibiting humorous inscriptions in 
Latin verse^ laudatory of their canine tenants^ 
and warning trespassers of the* danger to be 
incurred from venturing within the domain 
guarded by these twin representatives of Cerberus. 
The inscriptions which, though amusing enough, 
are too long for quotation, are due, as I understood, 
to the wit and scholarship of the present abbot. 

Intersecting the extensive pile of building 
facing you, when standing in the grand quad- 
rangle, with your back to the entrance-gate, rises 
the Abbey Church, the lofty Italian firont of which 
towers above the less elevated tenements abutting 
on it j and, by constituting an imposing centre- 
point to the monastery, adds considerably to its 
architectural eflfect. The PaUadian fa5ade dis- 
plays a pillared portico surmounted by two rows 
or galleries of pillars, one above the other; the 
whole being topped by the triangular front 
common to the Greek and Graeco-Italian orders. 
The disproportionately shortened nave, compared 
with the ample choir, again recalled to my mind 
some of our university chapels. Like them, 
Septfons abbey church looks all choir. 
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Not the least interesting feature of this abbey 
is the range of farm buildings and appurtenances^ 
immediately adjoining the monastery, of which 
indeed they form part. The monks, following in 
the trail of the primitive Cistercians, take an 
active share in the various operations of husbandry, 
here carried on upon a by no means inconsiderable 
scale. As many as fifteen agricultural carts were 
standing in a courtyard unemployed, exclusive of 
others in use; and, whilst sauntering in and 
about the farmyard, I peeped into a stable that 
served to house quite a stud of stout draught 
horses ; besides which I saw many dozen heads of 
homed cattle, a flock of sheep, a score of pigs, 
and poultry in plenty. A pair of swans, too, were 
swimming meditatively on a pond. Then there 
is a block of building made of red bricks, inclosing 
a watermill for grinding com raised by the joint 
labour of monks and hired husbandmen ; likewise 
a smithes forge, and a goodly show of wheat ricks, 
and not a few acres of growing crops, within the 
long line of outer wall that shuts in the wide 
stretching conventual close, which is equal in 
dimensions to a large park in England, but far 
more eflectually fenced. This wall is broken at 
intervals by five round towers, with tall roofs 
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culminating in a peak, giving the abbey some- 
thing of the appearance of a fortified town. 

According to Pere A ^ to whom I was indebted 

for accompanying me more than once over the 
monastery, these towers were a mark of dignity 
appertaining to royal abbeys, being those to which 
the king had the right of presentation. With a 
view of ascertaining approximately the correctness 
of an estimate of four kilometres,' or two and a 
half miles, which I had heard given as the circum- 
ference of the abbey wall, I measured one of its 
sides (the southern) by, in military phrase, step- 
ping the distance. This test gave a measurement 
of a thousand yards, lending probability to the 
supposition that the entire circuit might measure 
a French league. 

The abbey of Septfons is tenanted by Cistercians 
of the congregation of La Trappe, and numbers 
seventy monks, of whom twenty-eight are priests. 
The peculiarities of the order of La Trappe having 
been touched upon in a preceding chapter, it will 
be suflBicient in this place to remark that, bating 
one or two exceptionally rigid observances adhered 
to by their brethren of Dauphiny, such as tasting 
food only once a day for more than half the year, 
the Trappists of Septfons pursue the same general 
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routine as the Trappists of Aiguebelle ; and wear 
the same white habit^ in the ease of the ordained 
members, while the lay brethren, like their fellows 
further south, go clad in brown. 

On the last morning of our stay at Dompierre, 
we repaired between six and seven o'clock to the 
neighbourhood of a cornfield, where we had been 
told the monks would be engaged that day, 
gathering in the harvest ; a sight rare enough in 
the nineteenth century to make us feel some 
curiosity to see it. We took up our position on a 
bridge over a stream which lay in the Trappists' 
path. It was not long before we descried, coming 
from the direction of the monastery, a body of 
men clothed in white — save a black hood and 
scapular, as shown in the accompanying cut — 
wending their slow way among the trees that 
lined the water's edge. They approached us at a 
measured step, in single file, their skirts girt about 
their knees, wooden shoes on their feet, and an 
implement of husbandry in their hands. Silently, 
and with downcast eyes, they came along, 

" With even step, and musing gait;"* 

and, as they left the cover of the foliage which 

* Milton's " PenseroBo." 
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had partly screened them from view^ and crossed 
the bridge where we sat — with the portly abbot 
(the forty-second since the foundation) at their 
head^ leaning on his staflF — ^we had as good a view 
as we could wish for, of a Trappist fraternity on 
their way to field labour. There may have been 




TBAPPIIT ON HIS WAT TO FIELD LABOUB. 
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a score or more present on this occasion. In 
passing us, the abbot, according to the practice of 
his order, saluted us with a slight inclination of 
the head in the name of the whole company, the 
rest continuing their silent walk without raising 
their eyes off the ground. No sooner did they 
reach the many-acred field, than they dispersed, 
and began at once their allotted task; some 
taking to reaping, and others binding together 
the sheaves. 

At an opposite end of the same field a party of 
hired labourers were already at work. We could 
not but remark the contrast between the. clatter of 
voices among the secular workmen, and the 
absolute stillness marking the Trappists* quarter. 
Should any of the seven canonical hours of prayer 
recur during the process of harvesting, they recite 
the Church office in the open air just as they are ; 
many of the religious orders, as we have seen in 
the case of the Carthusians, being trained to say 
by rote the psalter and hymns used in divine 
service. The collects are then read by an offici- 
ating priest who, with the blue vault of heaven for 
a roof, and unincumbered by canonicals — ^his 
sickle lying, perhaps, by his side the while — offers 
up prayer in the most primitive and unceremonious 
fashion* 
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After this quaint, but not uninteresting addition 
to my monastic experiences, I paid a farewell 
visit to the monastery, first, however, making the 
circuit of its walls, except on one side where the 
want of a thoroughfare barred further progress* 
Scarcely was a habitation to be seen ; and, unless 
here and there a solitary shepherd or peasant girl, 
not a soul crossed our path. The general stillness 
was broken only by a flock of sheep tramping out 
of a postern gate, to pasture in the adjacent 
abbey meadows ; or by a " charrette^' — ^the long, 
narrow, high- wheeled cart so called — ^passing in, 
piled with agricultural produce, and drawn by 
yoked oxen, whose size and beauty of form, 
together with their light, sandy colour, constitute 
them fine specimens of their kind. 

Before taking leave of Septfons mention must 
be made of its pharmacy, where medicines for the 
use of both brotherhood and neighbouring poor 
are prepared and dispensed. The monks also 
manufacture a liqueur bearing a close resemblance 
to its more celebrated rival of the Chartreuse, but, 
as we thought, more agreeable to the taste, being 
of a less oily consistency. Whatever may be the 
other ingredients, the flavour shows that the 
favourite French ^'rhimi^' enters largely into the 
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composition of this cordial^ as it evidently does 
into that of the Grande Chartreuse. It is made by 
one Frere Pierre ; and the bottles originally had 
attached to them a slip of white paper with the 
modest legend : — 




But commercial agents have prevailed on the 
worthy Trappists to discard their own unsophis- 
ticated label in favour of another that exhibits a 
verbose inscription upon a coloured ground ; being 
thus relegated to the region of the commonplace, 
with something of the smack of a tradesman's 
puff. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

NIVERNAIS. 

NEVEES. 

The Bourbonnais is bounded on the north by the 
Nivemais, so called from the river Nievre which 
intersects it. Nevers, the capital^ stands at the 
junction of this stream with the Loire; a name 
reminding the traveller that he is now verging on 
the western half of France. For, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Bourges, it would be impossible 
to find a city more exactly in the centre of the 
kingdom than Nevers — a fact not inconsistent with 
the statement in a previous chapter, that among 
the provinces of France, the Bourbonnais is the 
most central. 

Many are the associations called up by the broad 
river below, as you survey it from the high ground 
occupied by Nevers. f'ollowing for a moment, in 
imagination, its course through alternating plain, 
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and precipitous banks, there is Orleans, with its 
gem of a cathedral, and its heroic memories of 
Joan of Arc ; Blois, picturesquely placed by the 
river side with an overhanging castle on a rock ; 
and Amboise, another picture-like little town, 
nestling, by the margin of the stream, beneath the 
shadow of the Ch&teau d^ Amboise (the scene of 
Abd-cl-Kader^s captivity), which, from the com- 
manding position and florid richness of its succes- 
sive tiers of embattled parapets, and round towers, 
and noble domestic buildings, is probably one of 
the best existing specimens of castellated Gothic. 
Tours, capital of Touraine, is passed next. And 
lastly, Nantes, metropolis of Brittany, famed for 
the promulgation by Henry IV., in 1598, of the 
edict guaranteeing civil and religious liberty to the 
Protestants; though more notorious still for its 
revocation by Louis XIV. ninety years later. 
Like Blois and Amboise, Nantes is adorned by a 
mediaeval castle ; and all the towns just enumerated 
as gracing the banks of the Loire — ^Nevers, Or- 
leans, Blois, Amboise, Tours, and Nantes — are 
distinguished, in common, for their fine bridges 
over the broad river. 

The irregular old city of Nevers, rising abruptly 
from the water's edge, with a lofty cathedral 
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towering conspicuously over other buildings, gives 
even the passing railway traveller a pleasing im- 
pression of the place ; nor does this first impression 
wear off on further acquaintance with it. The 
cathedral, it is true, is most effective at a distance ; 
for though a structure of considerable size and 
some beauty, it is far from ranking among Gothic 
churches of the first order. At a stone^s throw 
hence is a grand mediaeval chateau, flanked at the 
angles by four circular turrets, once the residence 
of the dukes, or counts, of Nevers. Another 
object of interest is the massive tower-gateway — 
bar as we should call it — spanning the principal 
street. Who is not familiar with the pictorial 
effect of arched portals thrown across busy 
thoroughfares ? To take no account of towns en- 
circled by antiquated walls and corresponding 
gates — such as Rome and Avignon, Friburg and 
York — several instances will occur to every reader, 
where the high street, as at Nevers, is crossed by 
an arched gateway, which, though originally meant 
for a city barrier, has long since become the centre 
of traflB.c. London is indebted for one of its few 
picturesque effects to Temple Bar, in spite of this 
being, architecturally, a poor specimen of the 
sort; and Southampton Bar is another case in 
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point. So also is Verona, one of whose main 
streets passes under a celebrated arch of Roman 
origin. 

Nevers presents little that bears on the special 
subject of this volume, to tempt us to linger within 
its precincts. Of several religious foundations, 
two only need detain us here; nor will these 
require to be more than lightly noticed. For, 
eliminating all such features as they have in 
common with houses heretofore described, we 
will, in the present and succeeding chapters, eon- 
fine our attention strictly to such salient character- 
istics as have not been already brought out in 
connection with other establishments of the kind. 

Among the many French sisterhoods that assume 
the broad title of sisters of charity, scarcely any 
holds a more prominent position than the ^^ Sceurs 
de la Charite de Nevers /^ and their principal, or 
mother house, being, as the name implies, at 
Nevers, points it out as the fit object of a visit. 
Leaving the city, then, by the lofty bar at the top 
of the high street, you soon come upon an open 
space, forming a public walk, thickly studded with 
trees. Just beyond these, and contrasting with 
the verdure of their shady foliage, a conspicuous 
white stone building stares you in the face. This 
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is the convent of the sisters of charity. Entering 
by the outer gate, and crossing a courtyard of 
ample dimensions, you will be shown over the 
cloister and offices on the groundfloor, all of which 
are more spacious and well ordered than otherwise 
remarkable. The building comprises three sides 
of a square, inclosing a central court, surrounded 
by a pillared portico or cloister. The fourth side 
fronts the line of railway, and is occupied by a 
garden, prettily laid out on a hill, gently sloping 
towards the level of the "iron road,^^ whence 
passengers by the trains get a good view of the 
convent and its ornamental grounds. 

The sisterhood devote themselves to works of 
mercy, corporal and spiritual; more particularly 
to nursing the sick, and instructing the poor in 
Christian principles. From the nature of their 
duties they are necessarily uncloistered, nor do 
they take any vows, although they live in commu- 
nity according to a fixed rule, and subject to a 
regular form of ecclesiastical government. The 
Mother-Superior of this house, who is also General 
of the entire congregation, informed me that the 
order numbers about 260 houses, inhabited by 
3,000 sisters, of whom the establishment at Nevers 
contained 200. The sisterhood not being clois- 
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tered, their great convent enjoys considerable 
repute as one of the chief sights of the place, and 
is thus often visited by strangers, who, however, 
are only admitted to the cloister and adjoining 
offices, the apartments on the upper storey being 
inaccessible to visitors. 

(contrasting with the large, span new convent 
of the Sisters of Charity, situated, as we have 
seen, in a modem suburb on an eminence over- 
looking the railway, is the small, unpretending 
house of the "Peres Maristes,*' well placed on 
elevated ground in the heart of the old-fashioned 
city of Nevers. Their tiny, terraced garden com- 
mands a fine view — not (like the suburban sister- 
hood^s garden,) a view of closely packed trains 
speeding by, with suggestions of restless activity 
and the hard matter-of-fact business of life ; but, 
on the contrary, displaying a calm prospect over 
the tranquil waters of the Loire — the chromatic 
glories of the setting sun reflected, perhaps, on 
their smooth surface : a scene, the contemplation 
of which may possibly tend, at times, to soothe 
the ruffled spirit of some world-abjuring denizen 
of the monastery above.*^ For even the most 

* This at least is likely to happen, if monks have any of 
that love of nature noticeable in great painters and most 
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conscientious of recluses must needs be exposed, 
in common with other mortals, to temptations 
and trials that war against the soul; just as the 
stream he surveys from his convent window, 
albeit placid enough beneath a midsummer sky, 
will fret and foam, and struggle hard to break its 
bounds, when swept by the winter's storm. 

The house occupied by the Marist Fathers be- 
longed in former days to the Oratorians, so that 
though now tenanted by a newly-founded order, 
the convent, with the church adjoining, is not with- 
out monastic traditions, owing to its connection 

other true artists. It was the delight of Etty, the painter, 
to watch sunsets over the Thames, from his top floor at 
Clapham. The river's ebb and flow, he said, reminded 
him of life. Turner, too, loved to contemplate a sunset 
reflected in the natural mirror of a stream (See Mr. Thorn- 
bury 's "Haunted London," 1865). Yet there are emi- 
nent writers — literary artists, in fact — ^who relish nature 
so little, that to pass a few quiet days in the coimtry, un- 
relieved by stir and bustle, is insufierable ennui, M. 
Emile de Girardin, for instance, in the preface to his 
recent drama, " Le supplice d'une femme," asks despair- 
ingly, **Que faire a la campagne, quand on n'est pas 
chasseur P" If the monks carry to an extreme the solitary 
and contemplative principle, is not the restless itch for 
an uninterrupted whirl of excitement, exemplified in M. 
de Girardin's exclamation, an extreme in an opposite 
direction P 
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with the well known French Fathers of the Oratory 
in the last century. Extensive repairs and altera- 
tions were going on, which prevented my seeing 
the building to advantage ; but its most striking 
points appeared to be the church, still known at 
Nevers as the " Oratory/^ and the view from the 
garden, whence the spectator looks down upon 
the lower parts of the town, as well as over the 
Loire, and its noble bridge of twenty arches. 

The order of Peres Maristes unite to the ordi- 
nary duties of the cloister, the active functions of 
the ministry, especially in matters not within the 
sphere of the parochial clergy, such as directing 
the diocesan theological seminaries, supplying 
nunneries with almoners, gaols with chaplains, 
and other clerical employments of a like extra- 
parochial kind. Their house at Nevers numbers 
some half-dozen members. Communities of this 
order are seldom numerous, the system in vogue 
with them being to multiply houses rather than 
swell the roll of inmates. Thus it happens 
that though the Marists are exclusively a French 
congregation, dating but from yesterday, compa- 
ratively, they can nevertheless reckon as many 
as eighty establishments subject to the jurisdiction 
of their society. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

PARIS. 

Paris is sometimes called the modem Rome. 
London covers a wider area, and is more densely 
peopled; the City of the Caesars and of the Popes 
is statelier; the Queen of the Adriatic and the 
Ligurian metropolis are both more picturesque. 
But taken as a whole — combining size and popu- 
lation with the number and elegance of its public 
buildings^ and the telling character of its domestic 
architecture^ and taking into account, also, the 
affluence of visitors from every quarter of the 
globe — ^Paris, beyond all other towns, is entitled 
to rank as the Rome of modem times. The most 
cursory view, indeed, of the French capital suffices 
to impress you with its pre-eminence among the 
great cities of Europe. Not only are its principal 
edifices so imposing, but there is a charm in the 
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outline and general effect of its leading streets, 
squares, and quays, and a blending of picturesque- 
ness with symmetry in the long vistas of white, 
casemented dwelling-houses, that never fail to 
impress aU travellers alike. 

Morally as well as materially, Paris is a very 
different place from what it was under the Bour- 
bons. Scarcely more than seventy years have 
rolled by since Louis XVI. sat on the throne of 
France ; yet ia that short interval — less than the 
span of a man's life — how vast a change has come 
over the spirit and manners of all classes of French 
society, from the court and aristocracy to the 
humblest artizan or unskilled labourer. And the 
changes in the material aspect of the capital have 
more than kept pace, as everybody knows, with 
the modifications in the character and habits of 
its citizens. No inconsiderable proportion of the 
streets and squares present as many points of 
contrast to the Paris of Louis XV. and XVI., as 
the court of Napoleon III. does to that of his 
Bourbon predecessors, or the modem denizen of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine to the Parisian me- 
chanic of a century ago. 

Great, however, as are the costly embellish- 
ments for which Paris has to thank the Second 
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Empire^ the result has not been to transform it into 
something like a new town, as has been often re- 
presented. It has got to be quite a common- 
place remark that anyone who has not visited 
Paris for a dozen or fifteen years, will scarcely 
recognise it— a form of speech which might lead 
those unacquainted with the French metropolis a 
generation ago, to suppose that the changes have 
been more fundamental than is the fact. If, in- 
deed, we stop to admire handsome thoroughfares 
opened out, old streets widened, squares and 
quays newly built or re-modelled, the changes 
are many and great. But, turning to the reverse 
pf the picture — ^looking, not to the alterations 
made, but to the parts of the town that remain as 
they were twenty, fifty, or even a hundred years 
since — these will prove to be more numerous still. 
And it happens to be precisely those parts of 
Paris which have not been reconstructed, that 
constitute its more prominent and characteristic 
features. Varying the course, or adding to the 
width, of a score or two of streets, or even making 
entirely new lines of communication, will not seri- 
ously afiect the aspect of a large capital, when, 
with few exceptions, its chief thoroughfares, and 
all its great squares, its best known churches and 
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public buildings remain as they were. And this is 
literally true of Paris. A quarter of a century since, 
the Rue St. Honore, Rue Rivoli (in the upper part 
of its course), Rue Richelieu, Rue Vivienne, Rue 
de la Paix, and the Rue Castiglione, were, as they 
still are, its main streets ; while the Place de la 
Concorde, the Place Vend6n\e, the Place du Ca- 
rousel, formed its leading squares. Notre Dame, 
the Madeleine, St. Sulpice, St. Germain TAuxer- 
rois, St. Eustace, St. Roch, St. Etienne du Mont, 
St. Germain des Pres were, as at present, its prin- 
cipal churches. The Tuileries and the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg and the Palais Royal, the Pan- 
theon and Palais dc Justice, and every other 
building of note stood just as we now see them. 
So again with the bridges over the Seine. Several 
have been added, but the largest and finest existed 
in Louis Philippe's time, and long prior to his 
time. Thus, with scarcely more than one great ex- 
ception — the grand extension of the Rue Rivoli, 
itself a work sufficient for a generation — the main 
arteries of circulation in Paris continue the same 
as they were a quarter of a century back. 

We may go a step further, and affirm that the 
most striking characteristics of Paris in our own 
day, were its most prominent features a hundred 
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years since. Every chureli and other edifice 
above named was standing in Louis the fifteenth's 
reign; for even the Madeleine, the newest of all, 
was b^gun ten years anterior to his death. The 
Place de la Concorde, under the name of Place 
Louis Quinze, was laid out by that monarch. 
The Carousel had long been a principal square. 
The Tuileries Gardens, constituting a centre 
point to the whole capital, were already formed. 
The Rue St. Honore was a leading thoroughfare. 
The Boulevards, too, are spoken of by contempo- 
raries as a characteristic of the place, although 
these have undergone more additions and altera- 
tions in the interval than, perhaps, any other 
part of the town. The Pont Neuf, a century ago, 
was, as now, the chief bridge over the Seine ; and 
even the necropolis of Paris, Pere la Chaise, dates 
from as far back as Louis XIV. 

Sterne, who saw Paris in 1762, talks of the 
Pont Neuf, the Carousel and the Louvre, the 
Palais Royal and the Luxembourg, the Boule- 
vards and the Faubourg St. Germain, besides a 
host of less known streets, quays and squares, pre- 
cisely as a modem traveller might do. The same 
may be said of Admiral CoUier^s record of a trip 
to the French capital in 1773. The fashion had 
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already then set in, it seems, of speaking of Paris 
as " that magnificent city /^ but were we to give 
ear to some talkers and scriveners of the present 
day, its " magnificence^' must have been«ante- 
dated by a century. 

If Paris, in its public buildings and chief tho- 
roughfares, recalls times and events long passed, 
it does so no less through the nimiberless memo- 
rials it exhibits of days when its streets, lanes and 
suburbs showed many an old monastic pile, whose 
arched portal and toppling belfry, and high 
pitched roof, served to break the continuity of 
the citizens' more commonplace residences. Here, 
in a well endowed abbey, as at St. Germain 
des Pres, stately without and comfortable within, 
lodged, in dignified ease, the gentlemanly, and 
often learned, Benedictine; there, in another 
quarter of the town, lived and died, in penitential 
loneliness, the meditative Carthusian; and in 
some bye-street, or outlying suburb, the curious 
traveller might come upon the unpretending 
house of barefooted Franciscans. In this respect, 
at least, Paris and London admit of comparison. 
During the three centuries since the dissolution 
of English monasteries, the metropolis has under- 
gone so many changes as to retain but a few 
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scattered vestiges of the London of Henry VIII. 
Yet we meet with iinmistakeable memorials of 
those monastic bodies which formed for centuries 
one of onr national institutions; nor can such 
memorials''^ ever cease to possess an interest for 
the antiquary and historical student^ as well as 
for those whose minds are so far of an imagina- 
tive tum^ as to lead them to dwell with pleasure 

* Blackfriars, Whitefriars, Austinfriars, Crutcbedfriars ; 
the Minories, or FraDciscan Minoresses, whose house 
stood near Aldgate ; Westminster Abbey, Chapterhouse, 
and School; St. Stephen's Chapel, once an appendage to a 
monastery ; the Charterhouse ; Bethlehem Hospital, origi- 
nally established within the precincts of Bethlehem 
Priory, Moorfields, on the suppression of that hoose; 
the Temple Church and InD of Court, and Covent Garden, 
are so many memorials of monastic London. To these 
may be added St. John's Priory, Clerkenwell, and the 
St. Katharine's Docks, occupying the site of St. Katha- 
rine's Hospital, founded in 1148 by Matilda, queen of 
Xing Stephen. Lastly, the Grey friars tenanted Christ's 
Hospital. 

^or are similar reminiscences wanting in the suburbs 
of London. The Carthusians of Sheen ; the Brigittin 
nuns of Mount Sion on the opposite bank of the river ; 
their near neighbours, the Celestines of Isleworth, (for- 
merly called Thistleworth) ; the Observants of Green- 
wich ; and the Premonstratensians of Deptford, all fill 
niches, more or less conspicuous, in the monkish annals of 
the metropolis and its environs. 

20 
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on remiuiscences of a picturesque and romantic 
age. 

A saunter through the streets of Paris may 
remind even a casual visitor of the days when, in 
common with all mediaeval cities, it enclosed a 
large number of religious houses of either sex. 
This must needs be brought to the recollection 
of anyone who considers for a moment the origin 
of such names as the Rue Neuve des Capucines, 
the Boulevard des Capucines, the Quai des Celes- 
tins, the Rue des Grands Augustins, the Rue des 
Petits Augustins, and the Place St. Germain des 
Pr6s, so called from the famous Benedictine 
abbey, whose church, reputed the oldest in Paris, 
is yet standing. Then, again, the Rue St. 
Jacques gave to the Bominican order its popular 
name of Jacobins, their first house at Paris 
having been founded in that street ; and the same 
leading thoroughfare contained a church and 
convent of St. Mathurin, whence the order of 
Mathurins, known elsewhere as Trinitarians, 
took its distinctive French appellation. A church 
of St. Lazare gave title to the order of Lazarists, 
of which, among others, the eminent Chinese 
traveller, M. Hue, was a member. The Minims, 
(one of the austerest of orders) commonly termed 
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in France Bons-Hommes^ led a hard life in a 
convent, with a handsome church, situated in 
the Quartier du Marais. The Cistercians, too, 
were represented by the College des Bemardins. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
Anne of Austria founded at Paris a corporation 
of Premonstratensian canonesses, as Henry VIII. 
had done at Stirwould a hundred years before. 
Nor were the canons of Premontr^ without a 
house there j what once formed the choir of their 
church now serving as a cafig ! 

Some years since the writer chanced to read 
in the library of St. Michel de Frigolet a big 
tome of annals of Premontre, compiled a century 
and a half ago by a Premonstratensian canon 
belonging to the reformed branch of the order, 
who dates his preface '^ from our house at Paris'' 
— '^sedibus nostris Parisinis.'' What would the 
shade of the literary old canon say to the trans- 
formation into a gay modem caf6 of that choir 
where, with others of his cloth, he was wont to 
praise God through the mediimi of a sonorous 
liturgy? The fumes of tobacco and cognac, 
together with the free language and sentiments 
too often associated with places of public enter- 
tainment, have succeeded to the choral hymn, 

20—2 
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aud the noiseless self-communion of morning and 
evening meditation. For the fact that the Pre- 
monstratensians of Paris belonged to the reformed 
(or stricter) branch of their order, lends sub- 
stantial probability to the sketch of their daily 
life which has been hazarded upon the strength of 
it. It was, indeed, a somewhat singular circum- 
stance that the writer should be in a position to 
throw a ray of light on a bare statement in M. de 
Montalembert's last work, to the effect that a 
certain cafS once formed a Premonstratensian 
choir, through the accident of having stumbled^ 
in the library of a distant Proven9al priory, upon 
a work indited, apparently, in that identical 
convent at Paris — "sedibus nostris Paxisinis^^— 
which we are now told is replaced by a coffee- 
house.* 

Our mention of the modem library of St. 
Michel de Frigolet naturally recalls — engaged aa 
we are on the monastic reminiscences of Paris — 
the great abbey of St. Victor, and its fine library, 
whose history has but just appeared from the 
pen of M. Alfred Franklin in his series of 
volumes on the public libraries of Paris. Then^ 

* See *' Sacri et canonici ordinis Frsemoostratensia 
Annales, Nanceii, 1736,'* inprttfat, subjine. 
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again^ the nuns of Port-Royal had their convent 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques ; another nunnery, 
that of the Trinitarians, stood in the Bue St. 
Honore, and a second in the Rue Rivoli; monks 
of the order of Mercy were cloistered in the Rue 
du Chaume ; and the Knights Templars tenanted 
the district now known as the Rue du Temple, 
to which they lent their name. Lastly, not to 
swell the catalogue overmuch, the Blancs Man- 
teaux, corresponding possibly to the Whitefriars, 
inhabited a monastery which history has rescued 
from oblivion, through the circumstance of the 
body of Louis, duke of Orleans, having been con- 
veyed thither, after the waylaying and murder 
of that prince in the streets of the capital by 
emissaries of his rival, Jean sans Feur, duke of 
Burgundy, in the year 1407. 

Casting a hasty glance round at the outlying 
regions of Faris, there is first, of course, the 
abbey of St. Denis, a vast mausoleimi of royal 
personages, and, down to the Revolution, the 
head-quarters of the Benedictines of the Congre- 
gation of St. Maur, so eminent in the world of 
letters. Montmartre, of which you get a glimpse 
on the way to St. Denis, and now associated with 
recent history, formerly gave title to another 
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ii?ytT of BetLedkdDCs, tlie tECJBti in lUs 
brjwtrcT, hm^ bUck robed ini»« vlfeo, kt 
rentuTc to presume, spiie of ibt 
tLer IiTcd. went 



Slider, 

A^ !B ft Fo2i^ of dbnxst 

Or, lesTiiig Puis br anodier ondet, one bolt 
drire in the direction of IxmngAaMop^ wbither 
the polite vorld nndcr tlie Bonrbom veie wont 
to flock, dorii^ Holr Week, to hear the imer- 
hoodofthat fanhkinaMe suburban nunnerr sing 
the pathetic memorial offices ^ipointed br their 
Chorcfa for the commemoration of the Busion. 
So firqnented was this conrent at Panirinntide, 
that we read of the line of equipages br which 
the hi^waj was thronged; and how, of die 
caralien and coartlj dames who sat widiin da- 
riots, drawn bf gailj caparisoned horses, not 
a few repaired to Longrhamps more oot of regard 
to the prevailing fashion, and to kill time, thaa 
Arom religions feeling. LongdiampB, in £ici, 
constituted the place of meeting at what was 
felt bf many to be a dull season; just as die 
Camiral fenned the scene of excitement b^bre 

* MOton's TensmMo." 
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Lentj and theatres and other assemblies at 
Easter. 

The old custom of the Parisian haute voUe re- 
pairing to Longchamps for the Passion week 
services survives in the modem usage which 
makes the road leading thither still the favourite 
drive at Paris during the corresponding days of 
the year. 

Nor^ whilst touching on the monastic traditions 
associated with Paris and its neighbourhood^ 
would it be consistent to omit a passing word on 
the once famous priory of St. Fiacre^s, at Breiiil, 
five miles from Meaux^ in the small home county 
of Brie, better known to the present generation 
for its cheese — ^the " fromage de Brie'' — ^than for 
its now obsolete celebrity in connection with St. 
Kacre. Nevertheless, in such high repute was 
this shrine held a couple of centuries since, that 
the name '^ fiacre/' familiar to every tourist who 
has ever set foot on French soil, was transferred 
from St. Fiacre to the whole tribe of hackney 
carriages, because these first came into use for the 
conveyance of pilgrims from Paris to St. Fiacre's. 
The sign of '' St. Fiacre" — ^who, by the way, was 
an Irish anchoret, styled in our calendars, Fiaker 
— ^hung out over a frequented inn at Paris, where 
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folks went to hire the new spring-coaches to take 
them to the then popular place of pilgrimage.'^ 
Cumbrous and slow of draught as the earlier 
specimens must have been^ they were^ neverthe- 
less, an advance on the more tedious mode of 
travelling in vogue three centuries earlier, when 
Chaucer's pilgrims to Beckef s shrine journeyed 
leisurely along the Old Kent Road of that day, 
stopping for their first night at Deptford; and 
thence, across Blackheath, onwards by short 
stages to Canterbury. 

In concluding this part of our subject it may 
be worth calling to mind, that the discussion 
recently carried on in the public journals as to 
the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
foundling hospitals, has brought to light the 
odd fact, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries one half the maintenance of foundlings 
in Paris, devolved on the religious communities, 
the cost being shared between them and the 
municipal authorities. By a decree of Henry III. 
in 1579, this liability, so far as concerned the 
monastic corporations, was made to depend on 
the infants being laid at the cloister gate. 

* See Da Plessis, quoted in Alban Butler's " Lives of 
the Saints/' vol. viii, p. 650. 
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Such are a sprinkling of the monkish associa- 
tions connected with Paris in the middle ages 
and under the Bourbon dynasty^ to take no 
account of countless associations of a more gene- 
ral kind; for ample material exists to enable 
any French representative of our Timbses and 
Thomburys to do for Paris what those writers have 
done so entertainingly for London. To pass, 
however, from historical times to this actual half 
of the nineteenth century, the modem city itself, 
with all its gaiety and pleasure loving population, 
and with all the new light ideas which find ex- 
pression there, teems with old fashioned brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods, who seem, in some sort, 
like remnants of a bygone age. The large ma- 
jority of these devote their energies to active 
works of charity — ^to teaching, or nursing the 
sick ; and, in the case of some orders of men, to 
preaching the Gospel. There is thus a vast dif- 
ference, practically, between the monks and nuns 
of former periods, and most of their successors, 
especially in France. The Benedictine, Cistercian, 
and Premonstratensian abbey, or Carthusian pri- 
ory, or straggling low roofed Mendicant firiary of 
other days is now replaced at Paris by the more 
ordinary residence of Jesuits and Lazarists, and 
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nunneries whose inmates are untiring in their 
efforts to promote the moral and physical well- 
being of their fellow creatures. By far the 
greater number of monastic communities in 
France at present are^ in this sense^ taken up 
with worldly occupations. They have never 
really " forsaken the world'' at all (as the phrase 
is) ; but professedly combine worldly with spi- 
ritual things. The mediaeval monks^ it is true^ 
often enough, in another sense, combined the 
world and its interests with their religious call- 
ing ; but then they did not do this avowedly, like 
their modem representatives : and it is precisely 
the professed dedication of their time and 
thoughts to external duties, which constitutes 
a broad diflference in principle between most new 
orders and the monks and nuns of past times. 
To many persons, this change from a professedly 
contemplative and studious life to habitual inter- 
course with the world, may appear a desirable 
consummation; yet there can be little doubt 
that the ideal of monastic life, at least, is better 
realized by those who live secluded within their 
convent walls, than by those who, instead of 
exclusively taking care of their own souls, are 
continually busied in taking care of other people's. 
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The latter function may be ever so meritorious, 
but it is anything rather than that absolute " for- 
saking of the worid/' which formed the essence 
of the mediseval and romaatic idea of monastic 
existence. 

The writer has taken pains to ascertain the 
statistics of the religious orders comprised within 
the limits of modem Paris. The result may be 
summed up in a few words. Of brotherhoods 
there are fifteen communities, and of sisterhoods 
forty-seven, making a total of sixty-two conventual 
establishments, large and small. Pull fifty-five of 
the number are actively engaged in external duties, 
consisting for the most part of tuition or nursing 
the sick. The houses of men include a Domi- 
nican priory, a convent of Capuchin fiiars, another 
of Passionists, four houses of Jesuits, and several 
belonging to Oratorians, Lazarists, Sulpicians, and 
other less well known congregations. The forty- 
seven sisterhoods are divided among thirty distinct 
orders, some of them, therefore, possessing several 
establishments. Thus the straitly cloistered Car- 
melite nuns have as many as three convents, the 
Augustinians two, the nuns of the Visitation also 
two, the Little Sisters of the Poor four; besides 
whom the Dominicanesses, Franciscans, nuns of 
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the Sacr^ Coeur^ and many others have one house 
a piece. 

Some Paris streets appear to be particularly 
favoured by religious fraternities. The Rue de 
Vaugirard^ for example, seems half made up of 
convents. It accommodates Dominicans, Jesuits, 
nuns of the Visitation, nuns of Our Lady of 
Loretto, and two communities of '^ Sisters of the 
Christian Schools.'^ The Rue de Sevres contains 
houses of Jesuits and Lazarists, and no less than 
four nunneries. The Rue de Picpus, the Rue du 
Bac, and the Rue d^Enfer can lay claim to nearly, 
if not quite, as many conventual institutions as 
the streets just named. It has been said that 
religion among the Parisians flourishes in an in- 
verse ratio to the number of their monastic esta- 
blishments. What truth there may be in the 
cynical half of this proposition, I am unable to 
say ; but of the prosperous condition of the reli- 
gious orders in the French capital there can be no 
question. Prominent new buildings are constantly 
cropping up in diflferent quarters of the town, 
looking like a cross between a private house and 
a barrack. Too spacious for the one, they are 
barely big enough for the latter, though better 
finished than barracks would ordinarily be. On 
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inquiry, you learn that the great square pile of 
masonry before you, has been lately erected for 
nuns of the Sacr^ Coeur, or Ursulines, or the con- 
templative Carmelites. So rapid, indeed, is the 
development of the monastic system in Paris at 
the present moment, that the figures here given 
would probably require, to insure rigid accuracy, 
the addition of several fresh communities since 
these statistics were compiled. 

It is thus abundantly clear that if Paris is noted 
for its brilliant society — ^for its literature, grave 
and gay — and for being a stirring centre of poli- 
tical life, as well as the chief seat of propagandism 
for the most advanced ideas on the leading philoso- 
phical and social questions of the day — it can also 
find room for, and wherewith to encourage, in no 
stinted measure, propagandists of old fashioned 
principles. It may be hoped that the increasing 
strife between opposite opinions now going on, 
not at Paris alone, but all the world over, may 
result in the gradual wearing away of the rough 
angles of error and exaggeration attaching to either 
side, and leave only a residuum of good. At any 
rate, there can be little doubt that if truth is ever 
to be paramount on this earth, it will be through 
the conflict of opinion — ^through the discussion, 
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and consequent ventilation^ of antagonistic prin- 
ciples — ^not by that tame uniformity of faith and 
practice in which mediocrity delights. 

Absolute freedom of thought^ with its correla- 
tive^ unshackled liberty of discussion on every 
branch of human knowledge^ and on all the prin- 
ciples that govern, or should govern, human 
action, seems to be the one touchstone of truth 
and error alike. It is in so far as Protestantism 
is more consistent with a temper of mind capable 
of accepting this moral law, that lies its chief 
superiority, from a philosophic point of view, over 
Catholicism. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
BOULONNAIS. 

N. D. DE BOULOGNE AND THE RE- 
DEMPTOEIST FATHERS. 

Wb have been gradually wending our way from 
the southernmost part of France to its most 
northern extremity. From the sunny clime and 
historical associations of Provence and Languedoc, 
through the high alps of Dauphiny, and over the 
broad plain of the Lyonnais ; and thence^ across 
the corn-carpeted Bourbonnais and Nivernais, to 
the cosmopolitan capital — ^Paris. Continuing our 
course northwards, we shall, with the general run 
of tourists, traverse Picardy, a tract of country noto- 
riously deficient in natural beauty, though stamped 
with a rich vein of history. Anyone who has 
hitherto missed seeing Amiens, and even such as 
have visited it once and again, may make up for 
the want of landscape by a glimpse of the ancient 
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capital of Picardy, whose cathedral^ with its high 
roofed choir, and florid fayade, forms one of the 
noblest monuments of Gothic art. 

Yet, if a momentary digression be permissible 
— and a great writer, by the way, has pronounced 
digression to be the light and sunshine of reading — 
its near neighbour of Rouen is grander still. 
Scarcely can anything be conceived finer than the 
front of Rouen cathedral, seen from the south- 
west angle of the picturesque Place N6tre Dame. 
Standing at the point indicated, you seem to 
behold, not so much a fabric of masonry, as a 
mass of solidf perpendicular rock, out of which 
man's hand has carved the deep-groined portals^ 
canopied niches, grotesque figures, flowers, and 
fanciful devices that compose the gorgeous dis- 
play of architectural sculpture before you. The 
mouldering look of the grey, time-worn stone 
tends to foster this illusion. It may not unaptly 
be compared to a precipitous bleached crag, crum- 
bling away from the action of countless years 
upon its surface. Nor is this appearance lessened 
by the martens and swallows, varied now and then 
by a rook, that keep popping in and out of the 
open tracery, or perching on the graceful (though 
otherwise dissimilar) towers flanking this ideal 
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Gothic fa9ade. It unites something of the vast- 
ness and sublimity of nature's works^ with the 
more exquisite and elaborate finish of the artist's 
chisel. The peculiar combination this rock-like 
pile exhibits^ of rugged grandeur^ when looked at 
as a whole^ with marvellous richness of detail^ is 
probably unsurpassed among the glories of Gothic 
architecture. 

Passing across the mediseyal Place, and entering 
through one of the flamboyant portals into the 
interior of the church, and looking along the re- 
ceding perspective of arch beyond arch, dimly 
lighted by painted windows — with their colours 
toned down through lapse of ages — we must have 
souls unmoved by the grandest eflForts of artistic 
genius if we feel not a fresh and living application 
of the poet's oft quoted words. 



the high embowed roof, 



With antic pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.* 

From Amiens, the old post-road, as well as the 
modem railway, are carried down the valley of the 
Somme to Abbeville ; the train dashing through 
the groimds of an ancient abbey of N6tre Dame du 

* Milton's " PenseroBO." 

21 
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Gard^ whence the monks migrated to Septfons^ in 
1815, rather than put up with the invasion of their 
privacy. On the left you leave St. Valery, from 
which William of N,ormandy sailed to the conquest 
of England ; and a little helow Abbeville the road 
skirts Blanchctaque, where Edward III. forded 
the Somme on the eve of Cressy. Both highway 
and railroad follow nearly in the course of Edward's 
night march to Cressy, the broad plain of which 
is soon passed on the right. Crossing, after 
another interval, a streamlet called La Canche — 
which, tracked to its source among the hills of 
Artois, a few miles hence, would bring you out 
upon the straitened battlefield of Agincourt— you 
enter the Boulonnais. Prior to the sweeping 
away by a stroke of the pen, for all legal and 
administrative purposes, of the historical provinces 
of France, with their traditions and political iden- 
tity of a thousand years, the Boulonnais formed 
an autonomous province by itself, bounded on the 
south by Picardy, with Calais on the north, and 
stretching eastwards to the borders of Artois. 
Of the myriads who every year hurry at breathless 
speed over the beaten ground betwixt Boulogne 
and Paris, how few give a thought to the richly 
coloured memories with which it teems. 
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Although the writer cannot pretend to know 
Boulogne with the familiarity of a resident, or 
even from a lengthened sojourn, he has neverthe- 
less had occasional glimpses of the place for thirty 
years, having repeatedly made it a first, or final 
stage, as the case might be, in beginning or ending 
a foreign tour. Of the first of these occasions he 
retains a lively recollection, when, as a young 
child, he sported on the grassy ramparts encircling 
the upper town — on the same greensward where, 
in after years, it was his lot, at intervals, to enjoy 
many a pensive walk, or, later still, a far happier 
social stroll in the company of the now lost partner 
of his life. 

In spite of the considerable English element in 
the population, Boulogne exhibits most of the 
peculiar characteristics incident to a French town. 
Its busy quay, lined by tall, white houses, with 
the pretty casement windows, which alone impart 
a touch of the picturesque to continental domestic 
architecture; the un-English aspect of the shop 
fronts; the green coated, shakoed ^^ douaniers^' 
and red trowsered soldiery; the foreign dress, 
features and gait of the people ; the old fashioned 
Haute Ville, perched on an eminence, inclosed by 
ramparts of moss-grown stone, with Madonna 

21—3 
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topped gateways ; and, lastly, the cliurclies — one 
and all combine to remind the tonrist coming 
from the British side of the Channel, that he has 
set foot on a land where the prevailing institutions, 
civil and religions, and the social manners and 
customs, differ widely from those he has left 
behind him. 

The most noteworthy object at Boulogne is the 
noble Palladian church of N6tre Dame, occupy- 
ing a commanding position in the high town, and 
forming, with its towering dome, a conspicuous 
beacon for miles round. Twenty years ago the 
exterior presented the same appearance as it does 
now, and yet the interior is still, or was lately, 
unfinished. For a couple of generations, this 
church has been progressing towards completion, 
but the ultimate goal seems destined never to be 
attained. Whenever you visit it, and at whatever 
interval, workmen are actively employed on some 
part or another, and stiU it always remains un- 
completed; in much the same state, in fact, as 
when you last saw it. But, probably, this is the 
not uncommon fortune of buildings of a really 
high order of merit, especially when designed 
upon a great scale. They were not run up to 
contract in a year or so, at the expense, perhaps. 
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of patrons blessed with more money than wit, 
whose ambition is satisfied when they see turned 
out in the fewest possible months, a ''neat 
Gothic structure/' capable of " seating/' as the 
current phrases go, so many hundred persons. 
The masterpieces of architecture, on the contrary, 
have been the result, not of money only, but of 
time and thought. They were built by degrees, 
the available resources at any given period of the 
work being often entirely devoted to the part 
then in progress, causing a far greater expendi- 
ture than is incurred on most of our modem 
architectural efforts. Moreover, the original plans 
get matured and improved upon in the course of 
time, by the lessons of experience ; and new life 
and ideas become infused into the work through 
the fresh hands and heads which the lapse of 
years brings to bear upon it. A masterpiece of 
any kind, least of all a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture, can rarely be turned out complete in a 
year or two ; and should generations be devoted 
to it, the result will show that the delay has not 
been fruitless. Thu^ has it been with the fine 
church of N. D. de Boulogne, which constitutes 
not only the chief ornament of the town it em- 
bellishes, but one of the most interesting speci- 
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mens of Italian ecclesiastical architecture out of 
Italy. 

Whilst touching upon masterpieces in general, 
I cannot forbear adverting, by way of illustra- 
tion, to Bandello the novelist's deeply interesting 
account of Leonardo da Vinci's labours on his 
famous Last Supper, painted in fresco against the 
refectory wall at Milan. Bandello tells us he 
had seen Leonardo mount the scaffold at day- 
])reak, and keep there till nightfall, forgetting to 
eat or drink. Not but that he would sometimes 
leave it for days together, returning then only to 
meditate upon it, or to touch and re-touch it here 
and there. When chid by the prior for these 
delays, his answer was characteristic — ''I must 
think,'' he said, ^^ before I execute." Another 
remarkable instance of the pains lavished on 
mediaeval works of art, and of the gradual, piece- 
meal way in which they were accomplished, is 
furmshed by the will of a certain rector of Had- 
denham, in Cambridgeshire, and canon of York 
five hundred years since, where the testator, under 
the date of 1405, bequeaths a small sum towards 
the expenses of building one particular column 
among the northern piers in York Minster — 
"prsesertim ad opus columpnae borialis" — which 
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is known, from independent sources, to have been 
begun about that time.* 

Anybody familiar only with the Gothic of north- 
em Europe would scarcely appreciate to the full 
the beauties of the thoroughly Italian church 
under consideration. For it exhibits not a vestige 
of Gothic from its stately dome to the elegant 
Palladian pillars and roof of the finely propor- 
tioned nave. Nevertheless, so good is the general 
design, and so excellent the proportions of each 
part of the building, more particularly of the in- 
terior, that it will be found to repay attentive 
and repeated examination. In character, though 
not in scale, it resembles our own St. Paul's and 
the Pantheon at Paris, and constitutes, probably, 
one of the best types to be found north of the 
Alps, of Italianized architecture applied to eccle- 
siastical purposes. Though not to be named, ex- 
ternally, in conjunction with the fa9ade of St. 
Paul's t — a facade unsurpassed, perhaps un- 

* See Mr. Same's " Testamenta Eboraoensia," London, 
1865. 

t Few architectural views are more Btnking than St. 
Paul's seen from Blaokfriars Bridge, with the Abbey on 
the left, soaring above the new Palace of Westminster. 
Etty went so far as to compare the Thames between Lam- 
beth and Westminster to Yenioe. But these limits ez- 
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equalled^ in its own style — the Palladian interior 
of the church at Boulogne^ on the other hand^ is 
more effective^ size alone excepted, thaii the frigid 
nave and choir of the London cathedral. 

This busy Channel port, notwithstanding the 
commercial pursuits of the bulk of the popula- 
tion, and the Protestintism of an important sec- 
tion of it, contrives to maintain as many as a 
dozen religious communities. These include the 
Rcdcmptorist Fathers, the only representatives of 
the male sex among the number; besides Ursu- 
lines, Augustinians, Franciscans, nuns of the 
Visitation, and other sisterhoods. In their quality 
of a " missionary order'' — such as has not hitherto 
been described in these pages — ^the Redemptorists 
seem to call for a few words of notice. 

They form a society of priests bound by the 
usual monastic vows. Living in common accord- 
ing to a written rule, they unite to the contem- 



clude some of the best points of view, such as that of St. 
Paul's just referred to, and the Temple Buildings and^ 
Gardens— the fine circular steeple of St. Dunstan's rising 
in the back^ound, with its light, open perpendicular 
tracery: a genuine work of art, presenting an unmistake- 
able.likeness to the tower of St. Ouen in the Norman 
capital. 
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plative life the active duty of preaching the word 
of Gt)d. Like almost every other order of men 
institutedf since the dawn of the Reformation^ the 
Bedemptorists are denominated Regular Clerks — 
in Prance ''clercs reguliers'' — ^implying a twofold 
character, that of clerks or clergymen, combined 
with that of monks or Jugulars. The clerks 
regular answer exactly to the old canons regular, 
of whom they are substantially, though not nomi- 
nally, a revival — a revival demanded, from a 
Roman Catholic point of view, by the inroads of 
Protestantism into the wide fold of the mediaeval 
Church. The history of the clerks regular, com- 
prehending in one great monastic family, the 
Jesuits, Theatines, Bamabites, and many others, 
is thus conterminous with the history of Protest- 
antism. They constitute a vast spiritual army 
(over and above the parochial clergy and the 
more ancient orders of monks and friars), un- 
hindered by domestic ties, thoroughly organized, 
and ever ready to wage an uncompromising mis- 
sionary warfare in the interests of their Church. 

The ministerial duty undertaken by the Re- 
demptorists in their capacity of clerks regular, 
consists in preaching "missions,'^ or courses of 
sermons, coupled with the holding of special ser- 
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vices, intended to excite the zeal of the lukewarm 
through the agency of exceptional and repeated 
pidpit exhortations and devotional exercises. One 
or two priests, noted for their preaching power, 
arc assigned to conduct each mission. The ser- 
mons arc preached, and the services held, in parish 
churches, at the curates' invitation, who take care 
to provide, by subscription or grant from the com- 
mune, a small fund with which to reimburse 
the missionaries and their convent for the time 
and trouble expended. These '^ missions,^' by 
whatever order they may be given, are usually 
continued through a week or fortnight, during 
which a discourse, written beforehand and got by 
rote, is delivered daily, or at longer intervals in. 
thinly peopled districts j the series always winding 
up with a general conmiunion of the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper on the part of those who have 
attended the course. ShoiQd some particular 
vice or failing prevail more than another among 
his parishioners, the curate will advertise the mis- 
sionaries accordingly, that they may come pre- 
pared with a set of sermons calculated to meet 
the evilj otherwise the subjects of exhortation 
are naturally left to the preachers' own choice. 
The frequency of these sermons and lectures — 
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whether given daily, or on alternate days, or even 
less often — and whether the series last over a 
week, ten days, or a fortnight, depends both on 
the population of the parish, and on the number 
of priests invited to conduct the " mission/^ A 
memorial cross in stone or iron is sometimes 
erected afterwards, bearing an inscription which 
records the date of the "mission,^^ and perhaps 
the names of the missionaries who held it. 

The congregation of Regular Clerks of the 
Blessed Redeemer, commonly called Redemp- 
torists, was instituted in the eighteenth century 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori. It now comprises 
66 houses, with 1209 members, of whom 807 are 
in priest^s orders, or candidates for ordination, 
and 402 lay brothers. Of these 66 houses, ten 
are in France, tenanted by 195 persons.' The 
Society is governed by a superior-general residing 
at Rome. Their house at Boulogne is small and 
unpretending, but it has contiguous to it a pretty 
Gothic church built of grey stone. The fraternity 
numbers nine members, five of whom are in 
orders. The lay brethren don a similar black 
gown to that worn by the clerks, but dispense 
with the deep cambric collar, a couple of inches 
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wide^ which is a distinguishing mark of the 
Redemptorist priest. 

A dozen or fifteen miles firom Boulogne^ and 
five from the flonrishing market town of Guines^ 
is the village of Hardinghen^ to which a monastery 
of Passionist monks lends an interest beyond 
what might intrinsically attach to it. This con- 
vent^ embosomed among trees and pleasantly 
placed in the midst of a hilly country, the writer 
once made the object of a day's excursion from 
Boulogne ; and the slight acquaintance with its 
inmates thus commenced, subsequently led to a 
second and less hurried visit, which will be 
presently described. 

A name so uncouth as Hardinghen — often, and 
perhaps more correctly, written Hardinghem — 
recalls the fact that you are approaching the limits 
of France proper, or, at least, of Celtic France ; 
and drawing near the confines of French Flanders. 
The frequent recurrence, in the nomenclature of 
the Boulonnais, of the letter ^^W'^ and of the 
termination " ghen,'' and even of words wholly 
German, are signs that you are now trenching on 
a country, where the Teutonic element mixes 
largely with the Celtic. Thus one meets among 
the rural parishes such outlandish names as 
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Wimile and Wirwignes, Hervelinghen and Hor- 
quinghen^ and the purely German forms of Marck 
and Yerlincthim. The surnames too of the people^ 
and their physical characteristics^ as you get 
farther east^ denote more and more the admixture 
of the Teutonic race with the French. 

This series of moral pictures^ reproducing the 
writer's impressions of life in French monasteries^ 
shall be condudedi in the next chapter^ with a 
sketch of home life and manners in a Passionist 
" interior/' 



CHAPTER XX. 

BOULONNAIS. 

A MONTH WITH THE PASSIONISTS 
OF HAEDINGHEN. 

Many are the ways of looking at life, and various 
the systems of philosophy that may be framed on 
observation of its phenomena. There is the 
popular English theory, agreeing in the main with 
the Protestant theory generally, that life is to be 
made as comfortable as possible ; and then, when 
everything has been done to render things 
pleasant, should they nevertheless chance to go 
wrong, a virtue is to be made of necessity, and 
the unavoidable evil to be borne in resignation to 
the will of God. Another school, differing little 
in its results from the preceding, though founded 
on a distinct principle and emanating from a 
different tone of thought, teaches that human life 
is a perpetual and mysterious conflict between 
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good and evil, in which the good is to be freely 
enjoyed, and the evil to be endured with patience, 
grounded rather on stoical fortitude than on 
religious principle. A third theory — or, at least, 
practice,for it seldom assumes now-a-days the guise 
of a philosophical theory — ^holds to what is known 
as the Epicurean philosophy (a philosophy, by the 
bye, that Epicurus himself had very little to do 
with) in which the enjoyment of the material 
pleasures of life is made the prime object of 
existence. In marked contrast to each of these 
systems, is what may be called the philosophy of 
suffering — ^in other words, the philosophy of 
asceticism — ^holding that not only patient, but 
even joyful endurance of pain and sorrow, the 
more than willing acceptance of evil, is in itself 
pleasing to Almighty God, constituting the per- 
fection of Christian virtue and the realization of 
the highest ideal of human life. Such, in effect, 
was the theory propounded — as it had been pro- 
pounded before him by ascetics of all religions 
and all ages of the world — ^by an Italian monk of 
the last century, whose self-chosen name, Paul of 
the Cross, symbolizes the ardour with which he 
proclaimed the merits of suffering. According to 
his teaching, the heaviest blows of adversity are 
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to be welcomed as the choicest gifts of God. The 
virtue of patience he compares to a ladder of 
many degrees, the more elevated of which are 
attained by the few alone who not only bear 
suflFering with meekness, but rejoice in it, and 
ardently desire it as the most signal mark of God's 
favour. 

It would be beyond the scope of this volume to 
inquire into the amount of truth there may be in 
any of these philosophies. Probably, as in other 
cases, the whole truth lies with none, each possess- 
ing, though in imequal measure, a modicum of 
good. If the glorification of suffering by the 
ascetic Paul of the Cross, is an exaggeration of 
the virtue of patience, the opposite extreme, 
which rejects all acts of voluntary self-denial as 
superfluous, if not superstitious, is possibly an 
exaggeration in another direction. So much 
patience and self-conquest are needed in this 
world, pass through it as best we may, that it is 
matter for doubt whether the occasional renun- 
ciation of what is lawful, may not serve as a 
salutary discipline in regard to things unlawful. 

Like most original minds that have put forth 
new philosophies, or exhibited fresh developments 
of systems already existing, Paul of the Cross had 
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his disciples ; and these he formed into a society, 
which, taking the impress of the time and country 
in which its founder lived, was acknowledged as 
an order of monks by the title of *^ Passionists,'' 
from the special devotion they profess to the 
Passion of Jesus Christ. For, following their 
founder's example, they make the cross and 
passion of Christ a principal subject of their 
private meditations as well as of their public 
preaching; and, in their lives, they aim at walking 
literally in the footsteps of a crucified Saviour. 
The Passionist, to keep both body and spirit in 
due subjection, fasts often, prays much, walks 
barefoot, and chastises his flesh thrice a week 
with a whipcord scourge. He is, moreover, a 
professed mendicant, being unable, either indi- 
vidually, or corporately, to possess endowments. 
Thus he is compelled to rely for the necessaries 
of life on the bounty of the charitable, bestowed 
sometimes out of mere goodwill, sometimes in 
return for holding missions, such as have been 
described in the preceding chapter ; or, lastly, as 
alms for masses. 

Observing a manuscript book open on the 
vestry table after the celebration of mass, I 
inquired its purpose, when I was informed that it 

22 
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is the register of masses that have been bespoken; 
the priest who has celebrated such a mass signing 
his name to the book in testimony of the fact. 

The Pere A told me that large numbers of 

masses are thus bespoken^ not only for the souls 
of the departed, but for all manner of temporal 
objects — recovery from illness, for instance, or 
the luck to C8cai)e being drawn for the conscrip- 
tion; the alms usually bestowed consisting of a 
franc, or a franc and a quarter, the mass. Nor 
can more than one "honoraire^' be taken for the 
same mass ; and since each priest celebrates but 
once a day, the income from this source is neces- 
sarily limited. 

To avoid repetition of details that have been 
already touched upon in these pages, we will here 
(omitting many matters of minor moment) con- 
template a Passionist fraternity chiefly as they 
are to be seen in several leading and characteristic 
scenes — ^the refectory, at meal times ; the common 
parlour in intervals of recreation ; and the choir 
during divine service. 

It is in the unbroken silence of the refectory ; 
in the free intercourse of the "salle de recreation;'' 
in the choral services, and especially in the solemn 
stillness of the prolonged meditations in choirj 
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that the most salient features of monastic existence 
are to be found. For the privacy of the monk's 
cell, though perhaps the most suggestive to the 
imagination of any of the phases of conventual 
life, offers, on account of its seclusion, little 
material for the delineation of those moral sketches 
"which it is the design of this book to furnish. 
To draw such a picture of a monk in his cell 
would be to dive into the mysteries of the soul, 
and to unfold the inmost feelings of the human 
bosom. Who, for example, shall portray the 
workings of a mind full, it may be, of holy and 
virtuous sentiments, struggling in silence and 
solitude with one or other of the temptations 
which all flesh and every heart is heir to ? Or 
who shall lay bare the state of that mind which 
natural love of the world, and disrelish of the 
monotony and retirement of the cloister, has led 
to repent of its life-long vows,* but which, never- 
theless, a high sense of religion and duty makes 
its possessor never dream of abandoning? Or 

* St. Alphonsus Liguori, an unexceptionable authority on 
such a point, says, in speaking of the inmates of nunneries : 
" Combien n'en est-il pas, a ma connaissance, qui se sont 
repenties d'etre entrees an convent P" See vol. 3, page 520 
of the French edition of his works (Paris, 1858). 

OO Q 
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again — and more painful still wonld be the task^ 
were it possible — who shall divulge the thoughts 
of those black sheep to be found in all human 
institutions^ who^ instead of striving against sin 
and evil^ have dispositions which^ as an Italian 
friar said to me^ render the cloister for them not 
a paradise^ but a positive hell? On the other 
hand^ were it permitted us to fathom the secrets 
of the monks^ inner life^ doubtless^ many a 
conscientious Catholic would be founds whom 
experience of the world and of his own heart has 
made deeply convinced oT the vanity of the one, 
and the frailty of the other, and of the greater 
safety and happiness to be foimd, in his own 
particular case at least, in the seclusion of the 
cloister. '^Quand on connait le monde on ne 
regrette pas de Tavoir quitte,'' said the superior 
of Hardinghen to me, referring to the knowledge 
of life acquired by a priest through the medium 
of the confessional. 

The first, then, of our three typical scenes of 
conventual life, as exhibited in a Passionist inte- 
rior, is the aspect presented by the refectory 
during the light midday meal, or the yet lighter 
evening repast. 

That which principally distinguishes a monastic 
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refection firom a commonplace meal in ah ordi- 
nary dining-room^ is the absolute silence main- 
tained by every person present, including both 
serving brothers and any guests there may chance 
to be : the solitary exception being the monk — 
necessarily in orders or a candidate for ordina- 
tion — ^who reads aloud for the general edification. 
The public reading is divided between devotional 
books, and compendiums of Church history.; the 
latter, of course, written from an exclusively 
Roman Catholic point of view. To an outsider, 
therefore, like the writer, the moral treatises 
are more satisfactory; although here, too, the 
predominant theme being unmeasured eulogy of 
the ascetic virtues,* there is much that would 
ill suit the taste of most English listeners. Still, 
these drawbacks notwithstanding, the continuous 
reading, coupled with the absolute quiet that pre- 
vails, has a ; soothing tendency, and is, possibly> 
not unconducive to a good digestion. 

At any rate, for those whose minds are open to 
the play of fancy, a pleasing scene is presented to 

* " Ce culte myst^rieux de la virginite.— ifcTotwc* WOcd- 
dent, Introduction, p. xv. So also Milton, in Comus : 

The sublime notion, and high mystery. 
And serious doctrine of virginity. 
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the imagination^ even more than to the eye, hj 
the sight of a company of men dedicated to a life 
of prayer and self-renunciation, seated, picture- 
like, in quaint costume, at long, narrow, bare 
ta])Ies, amid general stillness, broken only by the 
solitary voice of the public reader. Priests and 
lay brethren equally are apparelled in a full- 
skirted frock; exhibiting, over the breast, the 
sign of a cross worked in white, resting upon a 
heart, with the superscription *' Jesu Xti. Passio/' 
^riie frock is confined round the waist by a leathern 
girdle, from which hangs a chaplet bf wooden 
heads ; and when you get a glimpse of the monks' 
feet beneath their ample skirt, you perceive that 
they are in a state of nature, except such slender 
])rotection as sandles afibrd. The becoming 
square cap, or bonnet as it used to be called with 
us — "b6ret carr^'' — familiar to many through 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when it was common to others besides ecclesi- 
astics (as, indeed, it still is in the case of doctors 
of some universities) alone distinguishes the cle- 
rical from the unordained members of the com- 
munity. 

Let us pause for a moment to survey the little 
refectory at Hardinghen, with its proportionately 
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scant fraternity of ten or eleven monks ranged 
before their long board. You enter the oblong 
chamber, in the usual way, by a door at the lower 
end. From the walls are suspended a few pic- 
tures; among the number, at the further ex- 
tremity of the apartment, being a touching re- 
presentation of Christ Crucified, although but a 
rude woodcut. Its effectiveness is due to the 
sweetness of expression delineated, in combina- 
tion with deep anguish, as well as to the good 
drawing of the agonized body of the Saviour. 
On the right of the refectory sit four or five choir 
brethren, each wearing the graceful square cap 
shown in the accompanying portrait of a living 
Passionist personally known to the writer. Facing 
these, at a corresponding table on the opposite 
side of the hall, an equal number of lay brothers 
are seated, with heads uncovered, save by a small 
skullcap ; and at an upper table may be seen the 
superior — the Pere Recteur — ^supported by his 
vicar or vice-principal. 

It is noteworthy that, spite of the austere life 
they lead, these Passionists are ready enough to 
look at things from a humorous point of view, 
and to give vent to their feelings accordingly, even 
amid the compulsory silence of the refectory. 
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Tlius should any passage in the public reading 
strike their fancy as odd, they are not slow to 




PA88IOMIST. 



exhibit their sense of the ridiculous by a mo- 
mentary laugh. Among those most prone to 
subdued merriment on these occasions are the lay 
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brothers, three of them Dutchmen, who, though 
born in a northern latitude, and of a phlegmatic 
race, by no means share in the difficulty of 
apprehending a joke proverbially attributed to* 
the denizens of another northerly clime nearer 
home. 

A stranger passing some days at a Passionist 
convent will now and then observe one or two of 
the brotherhood slip quietly out of the refectory 
whilst Latin grace is being said. Quitting the 
hall with the rest of the company, the visitor will 
see those who had preceded, lying at full length, 
motionless on the ground, in the corridor outside, 
with their faces downwards, looking as if they 
had fallen in a fit. Sut it is a moral fit only, a 
fit of humility and self-abasement, that has made 
these professed disciples of the Cross spontane- 
ously fling themselves on the floor to be stepped 
over by all comers ! 

After dining at the primitive hour of a quarter 
past eleven, and again after supping at the scarcely 
less primitive hour of half-past six, the Passion- 
ists enjoy a short interval of relaxation, either in 
an apartment designed for the purpose, looking 
upon the garden, and furnished with a table, a 
dozen chairs, some maps, and a charming picture 
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of the Virgin;* or, according to the season^ in 
the garden itself. Hardly anything within the 
range of the writer's conventual experiences is 
more remarkable than the social relations existing 
among the brotherhood at Hardinghen. These 
relations possess the good side of the Roman 
Saturnalia (magna componere parvis), without 
their element of licence. For during the inter- 
vals of social intercourse an absolute equality 
appears to be recognised between the monks of 
every class and degree, from the superior down to 
the youngest lay brother. There is sometning 
eminently Christian, because so thoroughly fra- 
ternal, in the spirit which admits of the person 

* It is saying a great deal, but I think the most capti- 
vating representation of the Virgin-Mother and Child I 
remember to have anywhere seen, was an oil painting in 
the sacristy of the Passionist monastery of St. Cross at 
Ere» in Hainault. The maiden loveliness of the counte- 
nance of her who— like the traditional secular type of 
girlish beauty, Juliet— is reputed to have been only fifteen 
when the great event of her life was enacted ; the be- 
witching pose of the whole figure ; the soft delicacy of the 
colouring ; and the free grace of the sprawling babe on its 
smiling mother's lap, form altogether an ideal to dream 
of; or to dwell lovingly upon in one's moments of highest 
artistic feeling. I wished to purchase the picture, but the 
monks were not willing to part with it. 
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who an hour ago was cooking your dinner, coming 
straight from his kitchen to the common sitting- 
room, and there unceremoniously taking a seat at 
your side, and proceeding to start some topic of 
discourse ; or which allows the barefooted monk- 
ish domestic who in the morning arranged your 
chamber, and waited on you in the refectory, 
laughing and joking with any and everybody pre- 
sent, and, in a word, feeling and acting upon 
equal terms with the rest of the company. It is 
communism realized. 

Happening one day to hear, soon after the mid- 
day meal, a sound of voices in the kitchen, as of 
persons reciting prayers antiphonally, I inquired 
what it meant. " Only our lay brothers saying 
the litany whilst washing up the dishes,'^ was the 
reply. This reminds me of an analogous custom 
at the Franciscan friary of San Bamaba, on the 
heights above Genoa, where the novices sing 
or say litanies as they stand round a big 
tank under a covered shed, washing the scanty 
household linen ; for body linen these friars are 
wholly innocent of. The practice in question is 
further illustrated by the fsLCt — for which I am 
indebted to the anonymous author of " Etoniana, 
Ancient and Modem^^ — ^that three centuries since 
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the Eton boys used^ in the same manner^ to say 
prayers antiphonally when dressing themselves 
of a morning. Other examples in abundance 
might be cited, were it worth while, tending to 
illustrate the way in which the religions character 
of monastic houses is impressed not only on the 
most ordinary actions of the day, such as wash- 
ing the dishes after meals, or the linen in the 
convent laundry, but even upon the commonest 
articles of furniture. Take, for instance, the 
Capuchin custom of having the arms of the 
Franciscan order stamped inside each piece of 
their rough, yellow crockery ; and the odd cir- 
cumstance, though thoroughly in keeping with 
monkish ideas, that in the solitary case where I 
ever met, at a monastery, with the luxury of a 
curtain to my bed, the pattern on the cotton 
print exhibited an image of the Virgin, staring 
one in the face, with an admiring band of chubby 
little cherubs hovering round her. 

Cheerfulness seems in all ages to have been a 
characteristic of the cloister. Fourteen hundred 
years ago St. Chrysostom, speaking of the 
coenobites of his day, says, as quoted by M. de 
Montalembert, OvSep yap expvai Xwnfpov — ^there 
is nothing sad about them; and he adds the 
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forcible remaxk, that they do battle with the 
devil as merrily as though they were dancing, 
wawep xopeiovrefi. Something akin to this merry 
spirit is noticeable in the Passionists during their 
brief periods of relaxation &om the duties of 
choir, study, or household work. But no sooner 
does the bell signal the expiry of the allotted 
time, than all become instantly silent; anybody 
who is speaking, breaking off at once, even in 
the middle of a sentence. Each person falls 
again into his own proper sphere ; and noiseless 
retirement to their cells succeeds to the previous 
imrestrained social intercourse. 

It may be said of these Passionists in their 
moments of recreation, as has been said of the 
monks of the Great St. Bernard : 

'* they were as gay, as free from guile. 

As cMLdren ; answering, and at once, to all 
The gentler impulses, to pleasure, mirth ; ^ 
Mingling, at intervals, with rational talk 
Music "* 

For the Passionists of Hardinghen, like their 
Augustinian brethren of the Alpine pass, mingle 
occasionally the music of a hymn with " rational 
talk,^^ or mirthful sallies. On Easter day, in 

* Eogers* poem on the Great St. Bernard. 
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particular, the whole fraternity were gathered 
round the long narrow table of their common 
parlour, all the merrier, perhaps, for having just 
partaken of a Paschal meal after the protracted 
fast of Lent, followed by a cup of coffee and a 
tiny glass of liqueur a piece, in honour of the 
high festival. The mirth was general, the chief 
subject of amusement being the reiterated at- 
tempts of a Dutch serving brother to converse 
in Italian, undaunted by the peals of laughter 
indulged in at his expense by the rest of the 
brotherhood, among whom were several Italians. 
For the more the Dutchman blundered the more 
persistently did he talk, seeming to enjoy as 
much as anybody the fun of his own mistakes. 
After a series of amusing bltmders, he added one 
more to the number by turning to the writer, and 
remarking in broken Italian with a smile on his 
open Teutonic features, and in a by no means 
self-dissatisfied tone, that he did not profess to 
speak the language to perfection. *^Non parlo 
a perfezione,'' he said : a modest avowal that 
raised the merriment of his hearers to the highest 
pitch. In the course of this afternoon's short 
hour of mutual converse a demure-looking sub- 
deacon (who, by the bye, was going up to Arras 
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at the next Trinity ordination, to take deacon's 
orders) rose and said slowly and emphatically — 
at the same time lifting his square cap an inch 
or two from his head in token of respect for /his ^^ v^^^^^ 
auditory^f-^' Qu'on se rappelle la presence de 
Dieu V^ This practice of formally reminding one 
another of God's presence is of firequent occur- 
rence among the Passionists. A momentary 
pause ensued ; conversation being then resumed, 
varied by the singing of a hymn. 

St. Pachomius, the Egyptian coenobite, in en- 
larging on the fact that the cloister has its trials 
no less than the world, is reputed to have 
affirmed that at a time when there was but a 
single devil in a neighbouring town, there were 
a thousand in the monastery over which he pre- 
sided ! Any weary traveller to whom it should 
chance, as it did to the writer of these notes, to 
be awaked out of a deep sleep on the first night 
of his sojourn at Hardinghen, by the harsh 
grating sound of the iron rattle used to arouse 
monks for matins. 

Calling you np with a start of affright 
In the dead of night,* 

might fancy in his half-waking state, that St. 
* Longfellow, 
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Pachomius' legion of devik had got loose in the 
dormitory outside his cell^ and (as would be 
likely to happen in such a case) were having it 
all their own way there. The last shake of the 
noisy, discordant rattle — an exact counterpart to 
the "troccolo*' of the Italian monasteries — ^is a 
signal for the bell in the church turret to boom 
forth its solemn note, serving not only to call up 
somnolent monks, but also to remind the world 
without that this midnight hour is a season con- 
secrated by some Christians to singing psalms of 
praise and supplication. 

Among the multifold liturgical services and 
prayer meetings of which a monastic choir is the 
scene, none is more interesting than the mental 
prayer following upon each of the chief daily and 
nocturnal offices. After matins, the bright lamp 
by which the choir has been hitherto lit, is ex- 
tinguished, and replaced by a dim night-light set 
in an out-of-the-way comer, barely saving the 
place from utter darkness. For half an hour 
before returning to their beds, the Passionists 
thus meditate in silence; a silence the more 
striking, from the lugubrious effect of the shadows 
by which the half-darkened choir is shrouded. 
After prime, again, at five in the morning, a yet 
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longer time i» devoted to meditation in common^ 

the shutters being then closed to shut out the 

light of day. And, lastly, after complin, the 

Passionist, 

'* Like Isaac, with a mind applied 
To serious thought at eveningtide,"* 

gives himself up for little less than an hour, amid 
the sobering influence of all but total darkness, 
to uninterrupted communion with his God and his 
own heart. That heart had needs be free from 
the deep consciousness of sin — at any rate from 
habitual sinfulness — to submit to such an ordeal. 
Frequent and prolonged self-communion, in such 
cheerless surroundings, must be iyksome indeed 
to any soul burdened by the thought that it is 
sinking day by day lower down the slippery path 
of vice. Only minds conscious of at least striving 
heavenwards, could, one would think, find sucli 
continued self-scrutiny acceptable ; or sympathize 
with Tasso when, in apostrophizing a Benedictine 
abbey, he exclaims : 

" Silenzi amici, e vaghe chiostre, e liete I*'t 
But although these protracted meditations, or 

* Cowper. 

t " What delightful silence, what a pleasant abode, and 
how cheerful." 

23 
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" mental prayer'' as it is termed, form the most 
impressive part of the monks' routine, the oddest 
and most eccentric practice connected with con- 
vent life is the flagellation they inflict on them- 
selves thrice a week in the middle of the night. 
For this purpose the choir is literally, not com- 
paratively, darkened, every ray of light being 
excluded ; thus leaving it in black obscurity, so 
that you are unable to discern even your next 
neighbour. A moment afterwards your ears are 
assailed by the simultaneous cracking of a medley 
of whips, whose thongs beat the air with quickly 
repeated blows, and beat, too, something more 
solid than air, in the shape of the monks' own 
persons. A stranger unprepared for such a scene 
might again draw on his fancy, and imagine — to 
revert once more to St. Pachomius and his legion 
of demons — that those weird spirits had, in a 
sudden freak, transported themselves from the 
neighbouring dormitory to the pitch-dark choir : 
where the whisk, whisk of the corded thongs 
mingles with, and almost overpowers, the doleful 
Miserere chant ! 

To speak seriously, however, the use of the 
" discipline" is not a trifling matter. On asking 
to see an instrument of the kind, I was shown a 
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whip made of several twisted lashes, each nearly 
as thick as my little finger, and all of them be- 
smeared with blood. Some latitude is allowed in 
the choice of these instruments of self-torture, for 
this was stated to be a weapon more than usually 
formidable, as also was another belonging to a 
Passionist in priest's orders, which consisted of 
seven metal chains voluntarily chosen in aggra- 
vation of the ordinary whipcord. One would 
think that its owner, an Italian under forty, 
though already numbering twenty years of 
religious profession, must be imbued with a very 
deep sense of the duty of penance, or feel an 
experimental conviction of the difficulty of keep- 
ing his own temperament in subjection, when he 
can spontaneously resort to the severe bodily 
punishment implied in the use of such a merciless 
weapon. 

The monastery, some of the more characteristic 
scenes enacted within whose walls have been 
passed rapidly in review, is built on low ground, 
surrounded by undulating hills, verging towards 
the east upon the borders of Artois. It stands in 
a lane at the foot of a steep grassy knoll capped 
by the straggling village of Hardinghen. You 
approach the rustic little convent through a front 

23—2 
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towns — something between an actual inclosure of 
living monksj and a prim^ modern, rectangular 
square without either picturesqueness or tradi- 
tionary associations. Above the word " cl6ture/^ 
thus inscribed over the inner doorway at Harding- 
hen, are exhibited a series of wooden representa- 
tions of the several instruments used in, or 
connected with, the Crucifixion. Thus there is 
the cross itself, the crown of thorns, the nails, the 
spear, the reed and sponge, the dice, and so on. 
Passing beneath these insignia of the Passion 
into the convent interior, similar devices, together 
with pictures and images in abundance, thrust 
themselves on your attention at every turn, the 
whole answering to what, in the middle ages, was 
summed up in the expression " Biblia pauperum^^ 
— the poor man's Bible; these speaking signs 
being supposed to be suggestive to the minds of 
the untutored many, for whom letters are but a 
cypher. 

It should be stated that the Passionists, 
although a mendicant order, are afl&liated to the 
numerous family of Clerks Regular ; and being 
moreover barefooted, they sometimes in France 
go by the name of ^^ clercs dechausses.'^ Their 
congregation possesses upwards of forty houses. 
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scattered over France, Italy, Flanders, Holland, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Bulgaria, and America. 
To the three principal monastic vows the Passion- 
ists add a fourth, binding them to propagate, to 
the utmost, devotion to the cross and passion of 
Jesus Christ. With regard to the fraternity at 
Hardinghen, their roll of members numbers eleven 
persons — seven choir and four lay brethren — of 
whom two only are Frenchmen, five being Italians, 
three Dutch, and one Prussian. 

My month with this brotherhood of divers 
tongues and races — to which their guest contri- 
buted another variety — was divided betwixt the 
seclusion incident to the routine of a religious 
house (where the larger part of the day is 
necessarily spent in no better company than one^s 
own), and observation of a phase of life so diflFer- 
ent from what we are accustomed to in England, 
as that which was passing aroimd me. It is, 
indeed, the very eccentricity of monkish ideas and 
ways that lends to them, in this matter of fact 
age, their principal interest for the outside 
observer. These ideas and practices are so far 
removed from the circle of commonplace conven- 
tionalities — ^from the busy scramble, too, of 
commercial, professional and political life, and 
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the pushing efforts at self-aggrandizement which 
mark a large proportion of society — that, were it 
on this account alone, our subject would form a 
not unprofitable moral study. Be the faults and 
follies of the Trappist, Franciscan or Passionist, 
what they may, vulgarity at any rate is rarely of 
the number — that vulgarity which is to be found 
at times in the palace, no less than in the 
" mansion'^ of the newly rich, or the suburban 
villa of many struggling to become aggregated to 
that envied category. There is a pious dignity, 
equally removed from self-assumption, and from 
subserviency, that makes itself felt in the character 
of persons inured to the discipline of the cloister. 
At a bustling, ambitious epoch, when most people 
of every degree, are bent either on moneymaking, 
or on insinuating themselves within the circle 
next in exclusiveness to that where chance has 
placed them, it is something to find any consider- 
able body of men blest with a calm, contented 
disposition, even though, in other respects, they 
may have serious faults to atone for: faults 
springing mainly, it would seem, from ingrained 
religious bigotry, with its necessary antagonism 
to whatever savours of freedom of thought; short- 
comings, however, in respect of which not a few 
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of their Protestant brethren might cordially shake 
hands with them. 

It was in early spring that I sojourned with the 
Passionists of Hardinghen. Intending^ originally, 
to abide there but a day or two in the course of 
an excursion through the outlying parts of the 
Boulonnais, my departure was nevertheless de- 
ferred from time to time, till nearly a month had 
slipped by before I took my leave. The season 
was remarkable for its warmth and brilliancy, and 
for the consequent forwardness of vegetation. 
Thus the convent garden was already redolent 
with the perfumes, and tinted with the delicate 
blossoms, of peach and plum, and of pears and 
apples ; while its flower beds exhibited a profusion 
of gracefully pendant dielytra in ftdl bloom, 
bordering the main walk on either side, together 
with tulips, and other early flowers in plenty. 
Glancing over the sprouting shoots of a quickset 
hedge that separates the garden &om a paddock 
beyond, one^s eye rested with pleasure on its rich 
verdure, bespangled with myriads of golden cow- 
slips. Often have I strolled dreamily in the 
monastery grounds, — along the shingly paths of 
the flower garden, it may be, or over the mossy 
greensward of meadow and orchard, — enjoying 
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the soft breezes and fragrant odours of the season^ 
and listening to the monotonous note of the 
cuckoo, or, at eveningtide, to the sweeter music 
of a nightingale ; or to the gentle rippling of a 
clear, running spring by which the monks^ domain 
is watered. These sounds from the world of 
nature, animate and inanimate, would, perhaps, 
be broken in upon by the tolling of the convent 
bell to summon the fraternity to private prajrer ; 
whilst at another time the belfry echoed with 
a merrier peal to advertise the " faithful ^^ in the 
adjoining village and scattered homesteads around, 
of some approaching public service — calling them 

" To mass, or some high festival."* 

At such a service I have repeatedly been a 
spectator; now, according as the fancy took me, 
making one of the little crowd that filled the 
nave, or now occupying a retired nook among the 
brotherhood in their modest chancel. And when 
the choral chant was hushed, and the tapers ex- 
tinguished, and the fumes of incense were dis- 
solving into thin air, and the peasant congrega- 
tion dispersed, more than once have I betaken 
myself to the organ-like harmonium— organ-like 
♦ Wordsworth. 
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iu its multiplicity of stops and fulness of tone — 
and there, with the church to myself, enjoyed 
some simple melody, or the accords of a favourite 
harmony, as the shades of night were falling fast 
and thick ; the setting sun^s last rays, which, but 
anon, were tinged with prismatic colours in their 
passage through the painted glass, now fading 
rapidly away, and giving place to deepening 
twilight. 

During my month^s rustication I would from 
time to time vary the quiet monotony of convent 
life, in true John Bull fashion, by exploring the 
neighbourhood. This eastern side of the Bou- 
lonnais, where it trenches on the confines of 
Artois, is ground rarely trodden by strangers. 
It lies altogether away from any of the usual 
tourists^ tracks. Throughout my sojourn in the 
district I never saw nor heard of an Englishman ; 
and the " voituriers^^ of Boulogne confessed tbeir 
ignorance of the whereabouts, or even the name, 
of Hardinghen. The character of the surround- 
ing scenery is hilly; but, save where an inter- 
vening copse gives colour and variety to the land- 
scape, the hills are under as high culture as the 
plains ; their slopes displaying, at this season, a 
patchwork of rising crops, in all the green &esh- 
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ness of springs relieved now and then by the light 
yellow of a stubble field, or the dark brown tint 
of a strip of land newly turned up by the plough. 
In the course of my rambles over hill and dale, I 
came upon a number of villages, which, though 
exhibiting othermse little to interest the traveller, 
were possessed, in several instances, of churches 
worth looking at. Here, in a rustic hamlet, as at 
Boursin, is » lofty and well-proportioned apse. 
There, as at Rety, a roof elaborately traced with 
a network of interlacing stone ribs, coupled with 
a fine external elevation. As I sauntered through 
this church I observed an ancient priest, with 
snowy locks, dressing a lateral chapel with flowers 
and evergreens for some approaching festival — a 
task in which a good-looking young woman was 
helping him : the contrast between the two being 
not unlike that of Spring and Winter. 

Among the other villages that fell in my way 
was Fiennes, locally reputed to have once en- 
joyed a degree of importance that certainly no 
longer attaches to it. This surviving tradition 
accords with the historical fact that the place 
formed the manorial heritage of Sir John de 
Fiennes, whose grandson, many a long century 
ago, built Hurstmonceaux Castle. Standing. in 
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the quiet village churchyard^ and casting a glance 
at the forest of tombstones and plain wooden 
crosses around^ the thought^ universal as human 
kind itself, that death is everywhere — in the 
secluded and peaceful hamlet no less than in the 
populous city, in the most heroic of ages as in 
the least picturesque and imaginative of epochs — 
forced itself anew on my mind. Throughout the 
successive generations that have risen and passed 
away, like a shadow, since old Sir John ruled his 
baronial manor, the little world of Fiennes had 
been living on in the invariable cycle of alternate 
woe and weal, imheeded by those who strut their 
brief span of existence on the broader stage of civic 
and political life. 

The few weeks' sojourn at Hardinghen that has 
furnished material for this chapter, was not (as 
already intimated) the writer's first visit. On a 
previous tour he had made acquaintance with the 
place in the company of his wife, when they. were 
received by an Italian monk, who, after showing 
the writer over the convent, escorted both his 
guests to see its church, and subsequently led 
them a stroU through the grounds at the back 
of the monastery; on returning whither they 
found prepared for them, in the strangers' par- 
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lour, a meal^ simple as became the place and 
people — 

" But might have pleased a nicer taste than mine.*' * 

This flying peep at the little monastery, nest- 
ling among trees at foot of the lofty bank oppo- 
site, is ineffaceably associated with the memory 
of her who, dead since then to others, lives yet in 
her husband^s heart — to borrow, mutatis mutandis^ 
from St. Jerome, the fine saying of Valeria, a 
Roman lady of patrician birth : ^^ Quamdiu enim 
ego vivo, vivit et vir mens in corde meo ; aliis de- 
functus, apud me vivit, vivetque semper/^ It was 
on the last day of our last foreign tour together 
that we made the excursion to the Passionist con- 
vent. ^ ^ * We drove back the same even- 
ing to Boulogne ; and, before midnight, had em- 
barked for England. 

We had thus spent an afternoon at a monas- 
tery in an outlying comer of the Boulonnais, and 
ere the next day^s sun was gone down, were seated 
at the friendly board of stanch Protestants in 
one of our midland counties. The contrast be- 
tween the religious sentiments of our courteous 
host of the order of Passionists, and those of our 

* Bogers' poem on the Great St. Bernard, sup, cit. 
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English friends — ^both of course feeling them- 
selves to be exclusively and demonstrably in the 
right — could not but suggest instructive reflec- 
tions on the uncertainty of human reason^ when 
intelligent persons are able to come to such 
diametrically opposite conclusions, without either 
side Y)eing troubled by so much as an inkling of 
doubt or difficulty as to the absolute truth of the 
antagonistic results arrived at. 

If this book has a morale it is the trite, though 
ever-needed moral of broad, open-ndnded tolera- 
tion of other people^s modes of thought and ways 
of life : not the toleration of indiflference, but a 
toleration based on conviction of the fallibility of 
the best and wisest of human judgments — and, 
above all, of one^s own. 



THE END. 
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